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G ; i 
»¢ AN expectant hush of intense anticipy 
jx tion precedes the flashing on the screen of 


* FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


because great stars and great authors have com 
bined to provide the best in motion pictures: 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


__ Attend the theatre that presents them- 
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Lindsay! Ofall menperhaps hewas the last 

Ihad cxpected to find as the president of 
this great new company. They had told methat Mr. 
Lindsay, of the Consolidated, was looking for a fine 
country home and was interested in buying the Dol- 
lard place in Englewood; so as executor of the Dollard 
estate I had come to discuss the terms with him. 

But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had happened 
For it was the very man who had come to me “dead 
broke” about four years back and had asked me to 
help him get a new job. 

“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can see that with- 
out your telling me. Let that rea] estate matter rest 
for a moment while I tell you how the change hap- 
pened. It won’t take five minutes. It al] seems 
simple as A B C, as I look back on it now. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how to 
eave That happened soon after I started in 


Wt should walk into the room but Howard 


money. 
the new job you helped me secure. And it all came 
about right in my own home. Our sole source of 

ly was my salary of $3,000, That first year we 


t save one cent. Besides that, we woke up on 
New Year's day to find a big bunch of unpaid bills to 
be taken pee somehow or other out of future 


“When I asked myself the reason for all this I 
found that I did not know the reason, and no more 
did my wife, because we hadn’t the faintest idea 
“what our money had been spent for. 

“Then we looked around among our friends and 

a great lesson. 

' ‘The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than $5,000 

“@year. They lived in a modest apartment, did not 
‘Wear fine clothes, seldom went to the theatre, did 
little entertaining, yet we knew they barely had 

oe money to pay current bills, 

; the case of the Wells, I found a very different 
Story and one that set me thinking hard. Their in- 
Come was $2,000 a year, yet to my amazement, they 
confided to us that they had saved $600 a year ever 
since they were married. They didn’t have any grand 
opera in their program—except on their little Vic- 
trola—but they did go to the theatre regularly, they 
Wore good clothes, entertained their friends at their 
home and were about the happiest and most con- 
tented couple of all our married friends. 

‘The difference between these two families was 

t in one case the expenditures were made without 
any plan—while in the other the income was regu- 
lated on a weekly budget system. 

We sat down that evening and made up a budget 
a ead expenses for the next fifty-two weeks, 

e discovered leaks galore. We found a hundred 
var where little amounts could be saved. 

In one short month we had a ‘ strangle hold’ on 
rernenaes and knew just where we were going. 

n one year my wife proudly produced a bank book 

ng a tidy savings account of $800. 


My New Grip on Business 


“In the meantime an extraordinary change had 

ome Over me in business. . 6 
I did not fully realize this until the president 
yo in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you have 
re joing exceptionally well. I have been study- 
ee ots ro last year Oy you have saved 
of money. e have decided to 

sive — an interest in the business.’ 

there you are. It is wonderful, isn't it? I 
oa wish I might tell my story to the thousands 
young married couples who are having the hard- 


That Kept Us 


Poor 


How Howard Lindsay and His Wife 
Discovered an Easy Way to Save 
One-Third of Their Income. A 
Secret That Applies to Any Income. 


By HARRISON OTIS 


est time of their lives just when they ought to be 


having the best time.’ 
So now I have the opportunity and you are lucky, 
if only you will act on the wonderful message thie 


Story contains HARRISON OTIS. 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System is 
built on the experience of Howard Lindsay. Thie 
system, which is simplicity itself, compiises: 

The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 

The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household.) 

The Ferrin Pocket Account Book. 

The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 

The Ferrin Household Inventory and Fire Insur- 
ance Record. 

Compact information is given on Making a Budget, 
Keeping Expense Accounts, Making Safe Invest- 
ments, Making an Inventory of Household Goods. 

There is no red tape or complicated bookker ping in 
this system—it is so simple that anyone can keep it— 
so conveyient that you will not notice the few mo- 
ments of your time required to make entries.. The 
Pocket Account Book (price when sold separately 
50 cents) contains printed slips so that you have only 
to jot down the amounts of your daily expenditures, 
The Kitchen Calendar (price 50 cents) keeps track 
of household expenses. At the end of each week or 
month these amounts are transferred to the Money 
Making Account Book, which contains 112 pages, 
size 8 %4x10% inches, and is bound in half blue Silk 
Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover, Paper Sides—Turned 
Edges, semi-flexible, stamped in gold on Front 
Cover. This book has been prepared by an expert to 
fit any salary from the smallest to the largest. 
Incorporated in it is a recapitulation for every 
month of the year, which shows at a glance the 
Budget and the amounts paid out (uring the month 
for the various classified items cf ».pense. It is the 
only book to our knowledge wih has a Budget 
column for every month. Specia! « lumns are pro- 
vided for items on which an income tax does not 
have to be paid, so that these amounts may be de- 
ducted at the end of the year. 


One Money Saving Feature 


A war tax is now levied on almost every kind of 
article you buy. Few people know that the amounts 
so paid on daily purchases may properly be deducted 
from their income tax report. By keeping track of 
these war taxes on the pages for daily expenditures, 
and transferring the weekly or monthly totals to 
the Money Making Account Book, you will effect a 
saving on your income tax that will surprise you, and 
that will pay the small price of the System many 
times over. 

The Ferrin Investment Insurance Register is de- 
signed to keep an accurate record of your invest- 
ments, insurance policies, etc. Contains 32 pages, 
size 5x8 inches. price separately, 50c. The Ferrin 
Inventory and Fire Insurance Record will enable you 
to make and keep a complete inventory of every 
room in the house ; also provides for record of your 
fire insurance policy. It is an absolute necessity in 
case of a fire. It may save you many thousand 
times the cost, which is 50c when sold separately. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System takes 
only two minutes a day. Any bright grammar 
school boy or girl can keep the accounts. This 
method is not a hard task. 

Now you need not worry about the money you 
spend for clothes, food, rent or the theatre, You 





is ume, 
In our com 
heve 5000 em; 
and it was a revela 





(Signed) D.S. BURTON 











will spend it freely because you will know how 
much you can afford to spend. 

_The Ferrin Money Making System is a most prae- 
tical gift to any newly married couple. Many peo- 
ple use them for Christmas gifts. 

Send No Money 

See how magically the Ferrin Money Making 
Account System works, no matter how much or how 
little your income. We know! what you will think 
of it when you see it. So we are wiiling to send you 
the complete system without your sending us any 
money in advance. Just 
peed - hong and 

ack will come the sys- 
tem by return mail. lf you READ ! 
feel that you can afford Letter from Head of 
> a it. simply Pinenciel Department 
send it back and you wi o jest Ny tar] 
owe nothing. of Its Rind in the U 

But when you have Independent Corpora- 
seen what big returns tion :— 
the Ferrin System will Gendemea: 
pay you, pow = surely POT one 4 poe ac- 
want to keep this won- buok 
derfulaid to money-mak- = orn ale cae 
ing, especially as we are at 
now making a special, 
short-time offer of only $3 
for the complete system. 

You will appreciate to the 
ph ne a remarkable offer ies a of — 
thisis when you consider panel 
that other expense ac- ately bane #y re A =a 
count books are sold for come their living 
$3 and cover a period of expenses. 
only —e votes. The Fer- Pine a gp ty your 
rin Money aking Ac- prea. ber 
count Book covers four | Paflson wht previous 
years, and therefore has keeping would seem 
twice the value, $6. And to well-nigh auto- 
in addition you get the 
Ferrin Kitchen Calendar, 
the Ferrin Pocket Ac- 
count Book, the Ferrin 
Investment and Insur- 
ance Register, the Ferrin 
Household Inventory and 
Fire Insurance Record, 
each worth 50c, or $2.00. 

You have the opportun- 
ity, therefore, of secur- 
ing $8 value for only $3. 

But we can make this special combination offer 
only for a limited time. We expect to place this 
System in one hundred thousand homes this year. 
We want your home to be one of them. You are 
therefore urged to mail the coupon now—to do so 
costs nothing and does not obligate you in any way, 
and it may bea revelation to you of how much more 
you can get out of your income. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
_ _—_—— ee ee Eee eS a a oe 
= 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. F-3612 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 

Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Account 
System (the entire five |ooks) for Free Examination. I 
will send you $3 in full payment within 5 days after 
receipt, or retarn the books. 


Wi, . bestia chcossvececenncéhdnsdextcqnpantnesseneee ecgee 


(Red Book 12-19) 
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The Christmas Present . 
that Fills the Year 


The Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records 
will put real, heart-filling joy into your Christmas. 


And they will carry the glad Christmas spirit 
on through all the year.< For Columbia music is 
joyous music—new, sparkling dance records, the 
latest song hits, gems of grand opera, popular and 
classic selections played by the world’s greatest 
bands and orchestras. 


Columbia Records mirror magically the voice of 
the singer. The Grafonola makes every record a 
joy, so pure and clear is its tone 


Standard Models, $25 to $300; Period Designs,, $300 to $2100. Ask your dealer for a copy 
. of ihe Columbia Novelty 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NewYork Record Booklet, containing 


London Pectory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C, the .music of many I 
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F Th ‘ of the railroad using delays in mail, 
Notice to Subscribers and Readers: at freight deliveries to such an extent oy po at copies of THE 


— BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale'on the 23d, Tees ache Games things into consideration wait a few days before 
writing to us. 
We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
dekvery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


THe 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY RE B Ki DECEMBER 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 aD) (0X0) 1919 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


. By Stewart Edward White 
IMustrated By E. F. Ward 


“What's the World Coming To? . 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 





By Rupert Hughes . 


. . By Ben Ames Williams 
TMustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


The Man with Three Names . . . By Harold MacGrath 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


Pe ere ee By Barker Shelton 
Illustrated by A. L. Bairnsfather 


“The Unmarrying of Veeder By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by R. L. Lambdin 
Phe Odyssey of Old Bill . . By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
Richard Forgets to Count Ten. 
INustrated by Grant T. Reynard 
“2-T. N. T. Plus . . By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Mustrated by H. J. Mowat 


By Royal Brown 


4—They Called: Her Old Mother Hubbard . . By William D. Pelley 


Illustrated by H. M. Brett 
my |The Man Who Was There 


Illustrated in Herman Plaifer * 
a7 The Pink Mule. . . . By Peter Clark Macfarlane 
IMustrated by Frank Street 
rea Se . . By Paul Annixter 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 
ws —And— 
WE Brvce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial. . . 
“His Philosophy,’ a Poem by Edgar A. Guest 
wee ese “¢ ae the subscripy ion Bay Se voned Lo —~-~s qn ee $e. wo per meng hy "toon pw bok age oF erercas on which ters i no extra 


po to the Publisher, Remittances must be made by pag my or Express Money Order, by. Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Sones “3 2-cent denominatio: cod ant by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


By Forrest Crissey 








ADVERTISING FORMS close the 18th of the areas preceding month (January forms close 
November 18th). Advertising rates on application. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
2 . ZINE is issued on the twenty- 

RED BOOK - MAGAZINE LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager third ofthe h ding its 
y date, and is for sale by all news- 

. Inthe 





RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. 
R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston eee 

LONDON OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. trains, a-ndtification to the Pub- 

Entered as second-class matter il 25, 1905, at the ——- I ‘under the Act 

6 eS inci, ligher will be appreciated. 























Cat. ae , by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. : 
Copyrighted. 1919, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Haul, London, Engtand. 
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cess—it’s more 


important than ability,” 
man. It surely did wonders for him. 


“I was astonished at my new power over men and women. People actually went out of their way 
to do things for me; they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME.” 


The Secret of Ma 


says this 
How he does 


it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly. 


LL the office was talking about 
it, and we were wondering which 
one of us would be the lucky 

man. 


There was an important job to be 
flled—as Assistant-to-the-President. Ac- 
cording to the general run of salaries 
in the office, this one would easily pay 
from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we under- 
stood it, was striking personality and the 
ability to meet even the biggest men in 
their offices, their clubs, and their homes 
on a basis of absolute equality. This the 
firm considered of even more importance 
than knowledge of the business. 

You know just what happens when 
news of this sort gets around an office. 
The boys got to picking the man among 
themselves. They had the choice all 
narrowed down to two men—Harrison 
and myself. That was the way I felt 
about it, too. Harrison was big enough 
for the job, and could undoubtedly make 
a success of it. But, personally, I felt 
that I had the edge on him in lots of 
ways. And I was sure that the firm 
knew it, too. 


Never shall I forget my thrill of 
pleasure when the president’s secretary 


came into my office with a cheery smile, 
looked at me meaningly, handed me a 
bulletin and said, “Mr. Frazer, here is 
the news about the new Assistant-to-the- 
President.” There seemed to be a new 
note of added respect in her attitude to- 
ward me. I smiled my appreciation as 
she left my desk. 

At last I had come into my own! 
Never did the sun shine so brightly as on 
that morning, and never did it seem so 
good to be alive! These were my 
thoughts as I gazed out of the window, 
seeing not the hurrying throngs, but vivid 
pictures of my new position flashing be- 
fore me. And then for a further joyous 
thrill I read the bulletin. It said, “Ef- 
fective January 1, Mr. Henry J. Peters, 
of our Cleveland office, will assume the 
duties of Assistant-to-the-President at the 
home office.” 


Peters! Peters!—surely it could not 
be Peters! Why, this fellow Peters was 
only a branch-office salesman. ; 
Personality! Why, he was only five feet 
four inches high, and had no more per- 
sonality: than a mouse. Stack him up 
against a big man and he would look and 
act like an office boy. -I knew Peters well 
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People Like You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to suc- 


and there was nothing to him,, nothing at 
all. 

January the first came and Petes 
assumed his new duties. All the boys 
were openly hostile to him. Naturally, I 
felt very keenly about it, and did not 
exactly go out of my way to make things 
pleasant for him—not exactly! 

But our open proposition did not seem 
to bother Peters. He went right offwith 
his work and began to make good. Sooa 
I noticed that, despite my feelings againtt 
him, I was secretly beginning to admire 
him. He was winning over the other 
boys, too. It was not long before we al 
buried our little hatchets and palled » 
with Peters. 

The funny thing about it was the big 
hit he made with the people we did bust 
ness with. I never saw anything like’ 
They would come in and write im 
telephone in to the firm and praise Peters 
to the skies. They insisted on doing 
business with him, and gave him orders 
a size that made us dizzy to look at. 
offers of positions !—why, Peters had a 
most as. many fancy-figure positial 
offered to him as a dictionary has wor 

What I could not get into my 
was how a little, unassuming, ordinal 
to-look-at-chap like Peters could make 
such an impression with everyone—@?* 
cially with influential men. He 
to have an uncanny influence over P™ 
ple. The masterly Peters of today ¥# 
an altogether different man from the com 
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monplace Peters I had first met years 
ago. I could nct figure it out, nor could 
the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right out 
and asked Peters how he did it. I half 
expected him to evade. But he did not. 
He let me in on the secret. He said he 
was not afraid to do it as there was 
always plenty of room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my 
mind in exactly the same way as when 
you stand on a hill and look through 
binocular glasses at objects in the far dis- 
tance. Many things I could not see 
before suddenly leaped into my mind 
with startling clearness. A new sense of 
power surged through me. And I felt 
the urge to put it into action. 

Within a month I was getting remark- 
able results. J had suddenly become 
popular. Business men of importance 
who had formerly given me only a pass- 
ing nod of acquaintance, suddenly 
showed a desire for my friendship. I 
was invited into the most select social 
circles. | People—even 
strangers—a ctually 
went out of their way 
to do things forme. At 
first I was astounded at 
my new power 
over men and 
women. Not only 
could I get them 
to do what I 
wanted them to 
do, but they 
actually _antici- 
pated my wishes 
and seemed eager 
to please me. But 
let me tell you some of my experiences. 

One of our biggest customers had a 
grievance against the firm. He held off 
payment of a big bill and switched to one 
of our competitors. I was sent to see 
him. He met me like a cornered tiger. 
A few words and I calmed him. Inside 
of fifteen minutes he was showering me 
with apologies. He gave me a check in 

payment, another big order, and 
promised to continue giving us all his 
business. 

For certain reasons it became neces- 
sary for the firm to obtain a signed letter 
from a prominent public man. Three of 
our men had tried, and failed. Then I 
was given the job. I felt I had been 
made the “‘gcat.” But I got the signed 
letter, and with it an inside tip which 
enabled us to land a prize order about 

our competitors are still guessing 
and wondering. 

Then trouble sprang up at one of our 
factories. The men talked strike. Things 
looked ugly. I was sent to straighten it 
out. On the eve of a general walkout, I 

the men and headed off the 

strike. And not only this, but ever since 

then this factory has led all our other 
Plants in production. 

I could tell you dozens of similar in- 


_ _Sances, but they all tell the same story— 


a sa 


ei 


People 
write in and telephone in and 
praise Peters to the skies. . . 
he was showered with offers 
of fancy-figure positions.’’ 


the ability to make people like you, be- 
lieve what you want them to believe, and 
to do what you want them to do. I take 
no personal credit for what I have done. 
All the credit I give to the method 
Peters told me about. We have told it 
to lots of our friends, and it has enabled 
them to do just as remarkable things as 
Peters and I have done. 

Which reminds me: One of my wife’s 
close friends moved to another town 
where she was a stranger. My wife of 
course knew of my method. She told 
it to her friend with the idea that it might 
be of assistance to her in meeting new 
people. It helped her so wonderfully 
that in a very short time she won the 
close friendship of many of the “‘best 
families” in the town. Every one won- 
ders how she did it. But WE know. 

But you want to know what method 


I used to do all 












these remarkable 
things. It is this: 
You know that 


every one doesn’t 
think alike. What 
one likes another 
dislikes. What 
pleases one of- 
fends another. 
And what offends 
one pleases an- 
other. Well, 
there is your cue. 
You can make an 
instant hit with 
any one if you say 
the things they 
want you to say, 
and act the way they want you to act. 
Do this and they will surely like you, 
and believe in you, and will go miles 
out of their way to PLEASE YOU. 
You can do this easily by knowing 
certain simple signs. Written on every 
man, woman and child are signs, as 
clearly and as distinctly as though they 
were in letters a fcot high, which show 
you from one quick 
glance exactly what to 
say and to do to please 
them—to get them to 
believe what you want 
them to believe — to 
think as you think—to 
do exactly what you 
want them to do. 
Knowing these sim- 
ple signs is the whole 
secret of getting what 
you want out of life— 
of making friends, of 
business and social ad- 
vancement. Every great 
leader uses this method. 
That is why he IS a 
leader. Use it yourself 
and you will quickly be- 
come a leader—nothing 
can stop you. And you 
will want to use it for 





would come in and 
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no other reason than to protect yourself 
against others. 

What Peters told me at luncheon that 
day was this: “Get Dr. Blackford’s 
‘Reading Character at Sight.” I did 
so. This is how I learned to do all the 
remarkable things I have told you about. 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the 
Master Character Analyst. Many con- 
cerns will not employ a man without first 
getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. 
Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Baker- 
Vawter Company, Scott Paper Company 
and many others pay Dr. Blackford 
large annual fees for advice on dealing 
with human nature. 

So great was the demand for these 
services that Dr. Blackford could not 
even begin to fill all the engagements. 
So Dr. Blackford has explained the 
methed in a simple, seven-lesson course 
entitled ““Reading Character at Sight.” 
Even a half hour’s reading of this re- 
markable course will give you an insight 
into human nature and a power over 
people which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers 
in Dr. Blackford’s ¢ourse, “Reading 
Character at Sight,” that they will 
gladly send it to you on approval. Send 
no money. Merely fill in and mail the 
coupon. The complete course will go 
to you instantly, on approval, all charges 
prepaid. Look it over thoroughly. See 
if it lives up to the claims made for it. 
If you do not want to keep it, then re- 
turn it, and the transaction is closed. © 
And if you decide to keep it—as -you 
surely ‘will—then merely remit Five Dol- 
lars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you 
assume no obligation. The entire course 
goes to you on approval. You've every- 


thing to gain—nothing to lose. So mail 
the coupon NOW, while this remarkable 


offer remains open. 





“In a very short time she won the close friendship of many 
of the ‘best families’ in town.” 
gesseesFREE EXAMINATION COUPONessseem 
Independent Corporation 

Publishers of Th: Wi 
Dept. B-3612 Np Wenaon dee New York 


full payment of the course. 
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| Why My Memory Rarely Fails Me 


and how the secret of a good memory 
may be 


NOTE: When I asked Mr, Roth to tell in his 
own words, Pg aye ee? eoromge Se 
mark: tol e development o' s ¥ 

aes a , I found him TT 
en 


sharin: me 

ory with over a quarter of a million others who are 
studying his famous Memory Course —he cor- 
dially agreed to my proposal. And here is his 
story.—President Independent Corporation. 


IFTY members 
EF of the Rotary 
Club were 
seated in the banquet 
hall of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin in New York. 
I was introduced to 
each member in turn, 
and each gave me his 
telephone number 
and told me his occu- 
> An hour 
ater, after they had 
changed seats while 
my back was turned 
to them, I called each 
man by name, gave 
his telephone number and named his occupa- 
tion, without a single error. 

The following evening, in the office of a 
large business institution, I asked the presi- 
dent of the concern to write down fifty 
words, numbers and names, and to number 
each item. An hour later I called out each 
item, and gave the number opposite which it 
had been written. 

At another time I glanced at the license 
numbers of a hundred and five automobiles 
which These numbers were written 
down witnesses, in the order in which 
the cars passed. Later I called each number 
correctly and gave the order in which the 
numbers went by. 

From Seattle to New York I have ap- 
peared before salesmen’s meetings, conven- 
tions, and Rotary Clubs giving demonstra- 
tions of my memory. have met over 
10,000 people in my travels. Yet I am quite 
sure I can call nearly every one of these 
men and women by name the instant I meet 

m, ask most of them how the lumber 
business is or the shoe business or whatever 
business they were in when I was first in- 
troduced to them. 

People wonder at these memory feats. 
Hundreds have asked me how I can store 
#0 many facts, figures, and faces in my 

and recall them at will. And they 
are even more mystified when I explain 
that my memory used to be so poor I would 
orget a man’s name twenty seconds after 
I met him! In fact that was what led me 
to investigate and study the cause of poor 
memory and the remedy. For years I read 
ks on psychology, mental culture, memory 
other subjects. All of these books were 
but none of them was definite or easy 
enough. So I labored until I found out 
what it was that enabled me to remember 
some things while I forgot others. Finally 
I worked out a system that made my memory 
Practically infallible. 

I explained my system to a number of 

iends and they could hardly believe it 
Possible. But some of them tried my method 

invariably they told me Boe had 
doubled their memory power in a week. 
They _ the method the first evening and 
Mg eveloped it as far as they cared to 
The principles which I had formulated in 
ving My Own memory were so simple 
80 easy to apply that I decided to give 

my method to the world. 

At I taught my memory system in 
Person: -My classes, in Rotary Clubs, banks, 
department Stores, railway offices, manu- 
facturing plants and every kind of business 
institution grew amazingly in size and num- 

-. Memory teaching became my sole pro- 

a wonderful experience if has 
een all the way from Seattle to New York 


<A 
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By David M. Roth 


I soon realized that I could never hope to 
serve more than a small fraction of those 
who needed my memory system and were 
eager to take it up unless I put it into a 
home-study course which people could ac- 
quire without personal imstruction. : 

The Independent Corporation, whose 
President, Mr. Karl S. Howland, had 
become interested in my work as a member 
of my Rotary Club class in New York, saw 
the large possibilities of my Course as an 
element in their broad program for personal 
efficiency and self-improvement. 

So it was my pleasure to join forces with 
this great publishing house, and the Roth 
Memory Course, in seven simple lessons, 
was Offered to the public at a price of $5 
(correspondence courses having been sold 
hitherto at anywhere from $20 to $100). 

No money in advance was to be asked, 
the idea being that the Course must sell it- 
self purely on its merits. ‘ 

As you have doubtless observed, an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign was launched 
by my publishers with full page announce- 
ments in all the leading periodicals of the 
country and in many leading newspapers. 

This campaign has continued without a 
letup and with ever growing momentum. 

From the very start this advertising be- 
came successful. The idea spread. Orders 
came in from everywhere. Edition after 
edition of the lessons was printed and still 
thousands of orders could not be filled. 

The promise was made that the Course 
would improve any man’s or woman’s mem- 
ory in one evening. And it did! Letters 
of praise began to pour in almost as fast as 
the lessons were shipped—and have kept up 
ever since in a veritable flood. 

For example, Major E. B. Craft, Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the Western Electric 
Company, New York, wrote: 

“Last evening was the first opportunity I had 

to study the course, and in one sitting I suc- 

ceeded in learning the list of 100 words for- 

rd and backward, and to say that I am de- 
the method, is_ putting it very 
mildly. feel already that am? more than 

repaid in the real value and enjoyment that I 

have got out of the first lesson.” 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, of 
the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & Ernst, 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 Broadway, 
and one of the most famous trial lawyers in New 
York: 

“May I take occasion to state that I regard your 
service in giving this system to the world as a pub- 

lic benefaction. The wonderful simplicity of the 

method, and the ease with which its principles 

may be acquired, especially appeal tome. I may 
addthatI already had occasion to test the effective- 
ness of the first two lessons in the preparation for 
trial of an important action in which Iam about 
to engage.’’ 
McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


And here is just a quotation from H. O. 
(Multigraph) Smith, Division Manager of 
the Multigraph Sales Co., Ltd., in Montreal: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 

Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. It 

is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet with 

one hour a day of practice anyone—I don’t care 

who can improve his Memory in a 

and have a good memory in six months.” 

Then there is the amazing experience of 
Victor Jones, who increased his business 
$100,000 in six months. And there are 
hundreds and thousands of others who have 
studied the Course and who have secured 
greater benefit from it than they dreamed 
possible. 

Perhaps the main reason why my method 
is so successful is because it is so ridicu- 
lously simple. You get the method of ob- 
taining an infallible Memory in one evening 
—in the very first lesson. Then you de- 
velop your memory to any point you desire 
through the other six lessons. There are 
only seven lessons in all. Yet the method 
is so thorough that your memory becomes 
your obedient slave forever. And instead 
of being hard work, it is as fascinating as 
a game. I have received letters from people 
who say the whole family gathers round the 
table for each lesson! 
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learned in a single evening 


Men and women from coast to coast have 
thanked me for having made it so easy for 
them to acquire an infallible memory. As 
one man said: 

“Memory and good judgment go hand in 
hand. Our judgment is simply the conclusions 
we draw from our experience, and our experi- 
ence is the sum total of what we remem- 

ir. now store away in my ming every valu- 
able fact that relates to my business, whether it 
is something I hea the 
pro 
three times as long to gain ex 
because I forgot so many facts,” 
And how true that is! We say 

men that their judgment is “ripe.” 
son it is ripe is because they have accum- 
ulated greater experience. ut if we re- 
member all the important facts we can have 
a ripened judgment 15 or 20 or 30 years 
sooner ! : 

Thousands of sales have been lost because 
the salesman forgot some selling point that 
would have closed the order, any men 
when they are called upon to speak fail to 
put over their message or to make a good 
impression because they are unable to re- 
member just what they wanted to say: 3 

Many decisions involving thousands of 
dollars have been made unwisely because 
man responsible didn’t remember all the 
facts bearing on the situation, and thus used 
per judgment. In fact, there is not a day 

ut that the average business man forgets to 

do from one to a dozen things that would 
have increased his profits. here are no 
greater words in the English language de- 
scriptive of business inefficiency than the two 
little words, “I forgot.” 

My pupils are gracious enough to say that 
nothing will make that fatal phrase obsolete 
so quickly as the memory system it has been 
my good fortune to evolve. 


of elderly 
The rea- 


Mr. Roth has told his story. It now re- 
mains for you to turn it into dividends. 
This will happen, we are sure, if you will 
spend the fraction of time it requires to 
send for his complete Course on absolute 
approval. 

After a few hours spent with the Roth 
Memory Course the fear as well ag the 
tragedy of forgetting should be largely elim- 
inated. You will obtain a fascinating new 
sense of confidence and power. 

Not only that, but you will have a sense 
of freedom that-you never felt before. You. 
will be freed of the memorandum pad, the 
notebook, and other artificial helps to which 
most of us are slaves. 

So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied se 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the course, send only $5 in 
full payment. You take no risk and you 
have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Pub 


ishers of the Independent Week 
Dept. R-3612 119 West 40th Street New York 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of reven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $5 in full payment of the 
course. 
WE. ii ie 
AGATE. 65.6 Gis% 
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I Got a $10 Raise 








six weeks since I got those 
books from Chicago and 
here Johnson called me into his 
office today and said: ‘‘Ben, 


J: think, Jane, it’s only 





Thousands of men have done what this man did. Hun- 
dreds are doing it every day. 
ambition is the only limit to the heights you can climb. Now $14.80 


You can do it too. Your 


Tel jony and Telegraphy. 4 volu 
1728 pages, 200 illustrations. Prepare 
for Telephone Engineer, Wire Ohiet 
Exchange Manager, Trouble Man « 
Telegrapher. Kegular price $200), 





Sanitation, Heating and Ve 





you’ll find an extra ten spot in 

our envelope tonight. I recommended 
it to the office a week ago and I see it’s 
gone through. It’s coming to you, old 
man, and I’m mighty glad to see you 
get it. There’s been a marked change 
in you and your work lately. In fact, 

ou seem to be a different man entirely. 

sing your head now, I’ve figured. That’s 
the stuff. Keep it up and there’ll be 
another ten before long. Always remem- 
ber that the boss is glad to pay the man 
who uses his head.’’ 


Do you remember the night you told me 
I ought to send the little coupon that 
brought the books? We were mighty dis- 
couraged then. My salary hadn’t been 
increased for several years and with 
everything costing more and more each 
day it seemed like we never would get 
out of the hole. We can do it now, 
though, Jane. This extra money every 
week will buy all those things you and 
the kiddies need. Besides, we’ll have a 
little left over to put away. 


I can’t help recalling what Johnson said about 
using your head. Here I am, almost thirty-five. 
Always considered a good workman, I didn’t think 
there was anything about my work that anyone 
could tell me. Those books not only proved how 
little I knew, but in six weeks they brought me an 
increase in salary. With all my years of experience 
I couldn’t get that extra money ’till I got hold of an 
books. It certainly does pay to use your head. 
going to keep right on with those books ’till I me 
everything that’s in them. Another thing, I’m 
going to tell every young fellow in the shop what 
they did for me. Just think where we would be 
today, Jane, if I had gotten those books ten years ago. 


Hit-or-Miss Experience Won’t Do 


There are a lot of fellows like Ben in this one 
today — smart, full of “pep”? and good wor! 
Somehow or another, though, they don’t get ae os 
There's rain, "Training in them and it’s only one 
thing —training. as doesn’t ne mean 
going to school. doesn’t mean hardships or 
sacrifices. Not in , ¥. days. Any man with an 
ordinary school education— any man who can read 
English—can train himself at home. It won’t inter- 
fere with his work either. It takes spare time only. 


How Do You Stand? 


The size and growth of your pay-envelope during 
the past few years will tell you whether or not you 
are one of these men who need training. [J vour 
earning capacity has not kept pace with your wants 


and needs you do need training. Make up your 
mind right now to get it. Join in with the thou- 
sands of men all over these United States who are 
training themselves at home — Train for the bigger 
job you want and have never been able to get—Train 
for the bigger salary that — day conditions 
demand you get, but which you are not fitted to 
earn. Don’t let another day pass before you begin 
to train your head as well as your hands. 


Let This Society Help You 


The American Technical Society, a society formed 
for the advancement of engineering and business 
education, has published a number of home study 
courses covering different trades and professions in 
book form. They will give a man just the training 
he needs to make good on any job. These books are 
the product of the best engineers and expert author- 
ities that could be procured. Every expert has 
written on the subjects he knows most about in 
plain, simple language. Only an average school 
education is necessary to understand them. Each 
book is illustrated with hundreds of pictures, dia- 
grams, blueprints, etc., that help to make the more 
difficult things as simple as A BC. These books are 
sent for free use to ambitious men. 


All You Need to Realize Your Ambitions 


Here is a list of these great home study books. 
They are printed on the very best book paper obtain- 
able, in large, easy-to- type with hundreds of 
pictures and bound in genuine American Morocco. 
All books are trimmed in gold. The original publi- 
cation price was set by the society at $5.00 a volume, 
but later it was decided to sell the books in complete 
sets only at a very big cut from the original price, 
and on easy monthly payments. Any set will be 
sent for a week’s free examination. No money 
is necessary. 


Automobile Engineering. 6 volumes, 2600 pages, 2300 
illustrations. Prepares for — ‘oreman, Auto- 
valuable to Car 


mobile Mechanic Chauffeur. 
Owners. Regular price $30.00. 
Civil Engineering. 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 3000 illus- 
trations. Prepares for Civi or Structural Engineer, 
Transitman, E-timator, Designer eee (— Dra an. 
Regular price $45.00. New $29.80 
Carpen Centracting. 5 volum 2138 
1100 Tfoscrations. Prepares awa Lng Contractor, > Balle ier, 
uperintendent or Carpenter Foreman. egular 
price ints tee wre... $19.80 
Ragincesing, 8 volumes, 2600 
wo: me eaten i Babetation p er 
=a ja lent, Substation Operator or Elec- 
== BE en aie 


omnis Shop "<a oe 
illustrations. Prepares for Methine 8 nop Fi = 

jptendons or Foreman, ay ryman, Pattern 

Tool Designer or Too! Maker. Regular ar pri ce $90,60; 





Practical A I 1840 pages, 800 illus- 
trations. Preperes  facogntont, Book- 
keeper, Gost Clerk or ‘or P. A. Examinations. Regular 
Price $20.00. Now $14.80 

Steam and Gas Engineering. 7 vol 
2500 beeen ony sineer or Wire for Lag Marine 
or 


Se 00 Regular aay 





ntilation, 4 
volumes, 1454 pages. 1400 illustration 
Prepares for Sanitary Engineer, = 

ing and Ventilating Engineer, Master cant 
Plumber. Regular Price $20.00. Now $140 
Law and Practice. (With reading course in 25 bound 
mphiets) 13 volumes, pages, well illustrate, 
repares for all Bar Examinations. Me in gem 
uine Law Backram. Regular price $72 
tna b45 80 


Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. 4 yoluma 
1578 pages, 1000 illustrations. Prepares for Mechs 
ical or Architec cearal Drafteman, Designer, etc. Rep 
ular price $20. Now $14.80 

Fire Prevention wt Insurance. 4 volumes, 1500 
600 illustrations Prepares for counterman 
Clerk, ge or Fire Insurance Agent. Regult 
price $ Now $15.90 
A consulting membership in the society that um 

ally sells for $12.00 will be given free with eachst 

of these books. You can consult the society's experts 
any time by mail on any subject connected wih 
your work. 


Send No Money 7° ou fill out the coupa 


below, writing in thenam 
of the books you want to look at. The whoie set Wil 
be sent you without delay by express collect, Tha 
will be yours to use as you please for one ent 
week. This will give you sufficient time to findat 
exactly what the books will do for you. Attheal 
of one week you either send the books back at the 
expense of the society or send only $2.00 a8 
payment. You send the balance of the cut price t® 
same way—$2.00 each month. Remember it 
you don’t keep the books you are not under a 
obligation whatever. Sending for them does 38 





obligate you to buy. 
simply gives youanopp® 
tunity to look them ove. 
Cut the coupon out 
mail it today. 

This —¥ is oo 
proved form 
the society. It is ois 
acta aea 
for free exami 
will not be asked to 
anything else. 


Dept. X-499, Chicas? | 
Flesso cond me 8 set of. =" a a 
seven da ree examinatic ippii 
— agg | I will examine whe. book: ke’ t honcaghly i 
entted with them will send $2.00 within cone 
d $2.00 each month until! I have paid the special pre 


ot ST Ra If I decide not to keep py ood! 
wil notify you at the end of a week to othe bea ry 
return at your expense. If I purchase thee 
entitled to a one year membership in your society 
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How I Learned To 
Talk On My Feet 


The surprising way it won me promotion, substantial salary 
increases and made me “solid” with influential people. 


a month’s salary to 

see the way every- 
one around the table— 
from the president 
down to the stenog- 
rapher— stared at me 
first in amazement and 
then in open admi- 
ration. 

At one of our com- 
mittee meetings a 
question had come 
up, which vitally con- 
cerned our department. 
I was the assistant- 
head, and my chief was 
out of the city on a 
business trip. 

The other department heads were strong for 
a stand-pat, let-well-enough-alone policy; but I 
knew that my chief wanted a new policy putinto 
effect. I guessed that my co-workers had 
brought matters to a head in my chief’s ab- 
sence, feeling sure that they could easily over- 
ride me as representative of our department. 

When it came to doing my particular line 
of work, I’d take my hat off to noone. But 
I always had one great handicap which is 
common with many men—I lacked the ability 
to put up a strong, convincing talk. 

ut this time, as I’ve said, I surprised 
at gg in the meeting, and, to be quite 
frank, myself as well. When it came to my 
turn to comment on the new policy, instead 
of hastily mumbling a few words and in- 
wardly shrinking from embarrassment, I 
stood up, faced my principal opponent and 
silenced him with a few telling phrases. 
Then I stated my case, as I knew my chief 
would have stated it, summed up the points 
for and against, and closed with a short 
talk urging the immediate adoption of the 
new policy. 

The. instant I had finished our president 
announced, ‘‘Gentlemen, there is nothing 


more to be said— the new policy goes into 
effect from now on.’’ 


* * * & 


M* joy at my achievement was, of course, 

at; but an even greater joy was in 
store for me. Later in the day our president 
called me into his office, congratulated me on 
what ‘he termed a ‘‘wonderfully persuasive 
talk,’’ and then expressed surprise that I had 
never before shown any indication of being a 
fonvincing talker; ‘‘quite the opposite, in 
act,”’ he said with a friendly smile. 

So.I told him all about it. I admitted 
frankly the many times I had been embarrassed 
by my inability to clearly express myself in a 
ace-to-face talk. Lack of command of lan- 
guage was not my trouble. I could write a 
clear, straightforward, interesting letter — in 

*, Was considered one of the best. letter- 
Writers in the office. But when it came to 


I. was easily worth 


_ &xpressing m thoughts face to face — well, I 


My 





Y couldn’t do it, that was all. 


“They thought their 
every one, even myself... . Instead of 
strong talk urging immediate adoption of 








tongue stuck to the top ot my mouth, my 
throat dried up and I feit as embarrassed as a 
kid saying a ‘‘piece’’ before a roomful of 
grown-up strangers. 

I réalized that this handicap was cheating 
me of advancement in business, and holding 
me back socially as well. So one day I 
determined to overcome it. 

I went the usual route, I bought books on 
talking and oratory—books and books and 
more books. But they didn’t give me the 
= I wanted. Then one day I ran across 
‘*Mastery of Speech,’’ by Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law. Right from the start it appealed 
to me. It seemed to have been written to fit 
my own case, Instead of talking about the 
orators of ancient Greece and Rome and giv- 
ing a string of exercises no mose inspiriting 
than the Dead March, it was right down to 
earth — honest you-and-me talk, obviously 
written by a plain, everyday American to 
help other plain, everyday Americans. 

The very first evening’s reading of ‘‘Mastery 
of Speech,’’ showed me definitely how to 
overcome my embarrassment in public. That 
was a big help. And then I learned dozens 
of other things about convincing talking which 
I never dreamed existed. How to talk to 
strangers so as to quickly get on a friendly 
basis with them — to draw people out — to so 
handle the conversation that the other man 
shows up the weak spots in his argument—to 
win over irate customers —to talk to make 
people anxious to listen, and so on. 

The remarkable part of it all was that I 
never had to study this Course in the usual 
meaning of the word ‘‘study.’’ I. looked 
forward to reading it with as much pleasure 
as the ‘‘next chapter’’ in a thrilling magazine 
serial. Most of my reading was done on 
trains and street-cars to and from the office. 
In less than two weeks I had mastered the 
principles of convincing talking, and had 
begun to make them produce. results in my 
daily work. 

Thén came my, opportunity to put .what I 
had learned into ‘such effective use at. the 
committee meeting with the results I’ve told 
you about. 


ments had overridden me... . but I surprised 
mumbling a few words I made a 
the new policy. And I won!” 


LL this I told to our 
president. When I 

had finished he said, 
“Your newly developed 
ability makes you even more 
valuable to us than before. 
You'll find a_ substantial 
increase in your salary 
envelope this week, and 
this is only a start. I wish all our 
men had the initiative and desire 
for self-improvement that you have. 
By the way, I'd like to look at 
Mastery of Speech”*—I think it 
would be a good plan for us to buy 
a number of sets for our depart- 
ment heads and their assistants.” 


It is now not quite a year since 
the foregoing took place. As I 
look back I can see that the great 
advancement I have made since 
then—I am now a department head 
at much more than my former 
salary — all dates from the dayt 
obtained “*Mastery of Speech” and 
put its teachings into effect at that 
committee meeting with such 
dramatic effect. 

I never realized it before, but now the trath has been 
driven bome to me, that a man needs something more than 
ability to get him ahead these days. Good goods will not 
sell themselves unless advertised. In the case of an 
individual his ability represents the “goods” he has to 
sell. Every minute of the day he is advertising or mis- 
advertising his ability to the world through his speech. 

Mere correctness of English is not enough. To correct 
diction you've got to add the ability tomake your words 
strike home, to impress your hearer, to make him nod his 
head in agreement with you and to say to himself, What 
a splendid impression that man makes.” 

As you begin to master the knack of talking convinc- 
ingly you'll find that you are benefiting in scores of ways 
which at first thought seem to have no relation to talking. 
For instance, I found that my ability to think clearly and 
to make sound decisions was increased remarkably; alsomy 
ability to analyze—to ‘‘see into and all around a subject."* 

It is said that one infallible test of the merit of anything 
in print is its ability to stand reading over and over again. 
I haven't kept track of the number of times I've read 
**Mastery of Speech,” but it must run Mnto the dozens, 
I keep it on my reading table and pick it up for a few 
minutes quite frequently. Each time I find some new 
point which I can put into immediate use. Many’s the 
time I’ve read something in Mastery of Speech” of an 
evening and the very next day made the information pay 
me a dozen times more than the price of the entire Course, 


* * * & 


O confident is the Independent Corporation, pub- 
lishers of “*Mastety of Speech,"’ Dr. Law’s Course in 
Business Talking and Public Speaking, that once 

you have an opportunity to see in your own home how you 
can, in one hour, learn the secret of talking convincingly 
and how you can apply the principles of effective speech 
under ali conditions, that they are willing to send you the 
Course on free examination. 

You needn't send anymoney. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the ccmplete Course will be sent, 
all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely 
Satisfied send it back any time within five days after you 
teceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who bave used the 
Course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-3612, 119 W. 40th St., New York 

i ’s “M. 
of apech® s Courts in Business Talking and Public 
Speaking in eight lessons. I will either remail 
pean to you within five days after its receipt, or se 
you e 
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“You won't have to 


parboil this ham” 


Swifts Premium Ham 
comes to you with a 
perfect cure—sweet 
enough—smoked enough 
—salty enough. It isa 
finished product which 


needs nothing at your 
hands but careful broil- 
ing or frying. No need 
for you to parboil it and 
lose any of the splendid 
Premium flavor. 


Swift & Company 


i) 
The Red Book Magazin 


Itis not 


necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 





Look for the blue tag tied to 
the ham. It tells you that you 
are buying Swift’s Premium, 
the ham that needs no parboil- 
ing. Try one for the holidays 


Swift’s Premium Ham 
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BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN 


Letty Yorke 
Arline Pretty 
Dorothy Klewer 
Betty Compson 
Helen Weer 
Fileen Percy ~ 


| | Catherine Calvert 



































LETTY YORKE 


. in ““Just a Minute” 
Photograph by Mishkin, New York 














ARLINE PRETTY 
Film Play Star 
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Film Play Star 
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“And He Goeth” 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


been promoted to my first real job, 
I called on a business friend of mine. 
He is a wise and experienced handler of 
men; I asked him what suggestions he 
could make about executive responsibility. 

“You are about to make the great dis- 
covery,” he said. “Within a week or two 
you will know why it is that executives 
grow gray and die before their time. You 
will have learned the bitter truth that there 
are no efficient people in the world.” 

I am still very far from admitting that 
he was right, but I know well enough what 
he meant. Every man knows who has 
ever been responsible for a piece of work, 
or had to meet a pay-roll. 

Recently another friend of mine built a 
house. The money to build it represented 
a difficult period of saving on the part of 
himself and his wife; it meant overtime 
work and self-denial, and extra effort in 
behalf of a long-cherished dream. 

One day when the work was well along, 
he visited it, and saw a workman climbing 
a ladder to the roof with a little bunch of 
shingles in his hands. 

“Look here,” the foreman cried, “can’t 
you carry a whole bundle of shingles?” 

The workman regarded him sullenly. 

“I suppose I could,” he answered, “if I 
wanted to bull the job.” 

By “bull the job” he meant “do an 
honest day’s work.” 

At ten o’clock one morning I met still 
another man in his office in New York. 
He was munching a sandwich and gulping 
a cup of coffee which his secretary had 
brought in to him. 

“I had to work late last night,” he said, 
“and meet a very early appointment this 
morning. My wife asked our maid to have 
breakfast a half-hour early so that I might 
have a bite and still be here in time.” 

“When I came down to breakfast, the 
maid was still in bed.” 


Seam years ago when I had just 


She lives in his home, and eats, and is 
clothed by means of money which his brain 
provides; but she has no interest in his 
success, no care whatever except to do the 
minimum of work. 

“The real trouble with the world to-day 
is a moral trouble,” said a thoughtful man 
recently. “A large proportion of its people 
have lost all conception of what it mearts 
to render an adequate service in return for 
the wages they are paid.” 

He is a generous man. On almost any 
sort of question his sympathies are likely 
to be with labor, and so are mine. I am 
glad that men work shorter hours than 
they used to, and in certain instances, I 
think the hours should be even shorter. 
I am glad they are paid higher wages, and 
hope they may earn still more. 


But there are times when my sympathy 
goes out to those in whose behalf no 
voice is ever raised —to the executives of 
the world, whose hours are limited only by 
the limit of their physical and mental 
endurance, who carry not merely the load 
of their own work, but the heartbreaking 
load of carelessness and stolid indifference 
in so many of the folks whom they employ. 

Perhaps the most successful executive 
in history was that centurion of the Bible. 

“For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me,” he said. “And I say 
to the man go, and he goeth; and to another, 
come, and he cometh; and to my servant, 
do this, and he doeth it.” 

Marvelous man! 

The modern executive also says “Go,” 
and too often the man who should have 
gone will appear a day or two later and 
explain, “I didn’t understand what you 
meant.” He says “Come,” and at the 
appointed time his telephone rings and a 
voice speaks saying: “I overslept and will 
be there in- pout three quarters of an 
hour.” 


You will need no urging to read Bruce Barton’s next editorial, “It Ruined Michelangelo: 


and It Can Ruin You,” 


in the forthcoming,” the January, Red Book Magazine. 
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IVORY SOAP FLAKES—lIvory Soap may also be had in 
flaked form, thus giving you this absolutely SAFE cleanser 
in the most convenient form for fine laundering. Sample 
package free on request to The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Department 28-L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IT BRLOATS 


VORY SOAP has all 
the good qualities that 
anybody could want in 
a soap for personal use. 
It is mild; it is white; it 
is pure; it is delicately 
fragrant; it lathers copi- 
ously; it does not dry 
on the skin; it rinses 
easily and completely; 
and it FLOATS. 
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Illustrated by E. F. WARD 


better than to do such things. They dared me to go up 
. to Hooper’s Ranch and stay all night; and as I had no 
information on either the ranch or its owner, I saddled up and 
went. It was only twelve miles from our Box Springs ranch—a 
hice, easy ride. I should explain that heretofore I had ridden the 
Gila end of our ranges, which is so far away that only vague 
tumors of Hooper had ever reached me at all. He was reputed 
& tough old devil, with horrid habits; but that meant little to me. 
The tougher and horrider they came, the better they suited me— 
so I thought. Just to make everything entirely clear, I will add 
that this was in the year of 1897 and the Soda Springs Valley in 


[' all happened when I was a kid, and didn’t know any 


By these two facts you old-timers will gather the setting of my 

: n days over, “nester” days, with frame houses and 
vegetable-patches, not yet here. Still a few guns packed for busi- 
Ress purposes; Mexican border handy; no railroad into Tomb- 
stone yet; cattle-rustlers lingering in the Galiuros; train hold-ups 
d homicide yet prevalent but frowned upon; favorite tipple 
“toddy with sugar. But the old fortified ranches were all 

Gone; longhorns crowded out by shorthorn blaze-head Herefords 
or neat-Herefords ; some indignation against Alfred Henry Lewis’ 
only as a base libel—and also, but, no gasoline-wagons or 
paps; NO white collars, no tourists pervading the desert, and the 
; wearing blankets and overalls at their reservations 
ead Of bead-work on the railway platforms when the Pacific 
ued, 1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Has here written a new story of 


the old West that moves with 
all the swiftness of life in the 
days of the two-gun men— 


lia SS 


limited goes through. In other words, we were wild and woolly, — 


but sincerely didn’t know it. 

While I was saddling up to go take my dare, old Jed Parker 
came and leaned himself up against the snubbing-post of the 
corral. He watched me for a while, and I kept quiet, knowing 
well enough that he had something to say. 

“Know Houper?” he asked. 

“T’ve seen him driving by,” said I. 

I had: a little humped insignificar.t figure with close-cropped 
white hair beneath a huge hat. He drove all hunched up. His 
buckboard was a rattletrap old insulting challenge to every little 
stone in the road; but there was nothing the matter with the horses 
or their harness. We never held much with grooming in Arizona, 
but these beasts shone like bronze. Good, sizable horses, clean- 
built—well, I better not get started talking horse! They’re the 
reason I had never really sized up the old man_the few times 
I’d passed him. 

“Well, he’s a tough bird,” said Jed. 

“Looks like a harmless old cuss—but mean,” says I. 

“About this trip—” said Jed, after I'd saddled, and coiled my 
rope. “Don’t, and say you did.” 

I didn’t answer this, but led my horse to the gate. 

“Well, don’t say as how I didn’t tell you all about it,” said Jed, 
going back to the bunkhouse. 

Miserable old coot! I suppose he thought he had told me all 
about it! Jed was always too loquacious! 
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But I hadn’t racked along more than two miles before a man 
cantered up who was perfectly able to express himself. He was lenged. ‘How is it he’s lasted so long? 
one of our outfit and was known as Windy Bill. Nuff said! 


“Hear you’re goin’ up to stay the night at Hooper’s,” said he. cans? 


“Know Hooper?” 


“No, I don't,” said I. 


with glad news?” 
“Know about 
Hooper’s boomer- 
ang?” 
*‘*Boomer- 
ang!” I replied. 
“What’s that?” 
“That’s what 
they call it. You 
know how, of 
course, we all let 
each other’s strays 
water at our 
troughs in this 
country, and send 
’em back to the 
range at round- 


“Brother, you 
interest me,” said 
I, “and would you 
mind informing 
me further how 
you tell the dear 
little cows apart?” 


‘*Well, old 


Hooper don’t— 
that’s all,” went 
on Windy without 
paying me any at- 
tention. “He 
built him a chute 
leading to the wa- 
ter-corrals, and 
halfway down the 
chute, he built a 
gate that would 
swing across it 
and open a hole 
into a dry corral. 
And he had a 
high platform 
with a handle that 
ran the _ gate. 
When any cattle 
but those of his 
own brands came 
along, he had a 
man swing the 
gate, and they 
landed up into the 
dry corral. By 
and by he let 
them out on the 
range again.” 

“Without wa- 
ter?” 

“Sure! And of 
course back they 
came into the 


chute. And so on—till they died, or we came along and drove 


them back home.” 


“No, it aint that, exactly. 





“Mr. Hooper,” said I, “can you keep me overnight?” He continued to 
stare at me for some moments, “ Where are you from?” he asked at length. 


I don’t know— 
“Are you another of these Sunbirds alone, and he don’t pack no gun ever, and he’s sort of runtwdmarms 
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“Well, what’s the matter with you fellows down here?” Ig 
Why hasn’t some ggmmht. 
shot him? Are the whole lot of you afraid of him, or his Megi™ utter 
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He drives by gioused 
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and— Well 
do’ know why ly 
aint been sho 
but he aint. And 
if I was you, Mf 
stick home.” 
Windy amu 
but did not gre 
ly persuade mg 
By this time 
was fairly cog 
versant with 4 
cowboy’s sense gmen fii 
humor. Nothigamy she 
would have figge? ne 
kled them mg cau 
than to bluff mempted « 
out of a hamepe cul 
less excursion, bymePe 
means of scarefulges Wé 
tales.  Shortlygpress 
Windy Bill tutnelig thou 
off to examine ja! | 
distant bunch der 
cattle; and so freed 
rode on alone. his 
It was comingget hi: 
on toward eve the 
ning. Against the 
eastern mountaimg” ° 
were floating tink 
ed mists; and the 
canons were # 
deep purple. Tit 
cattle were mower 
ing slowly so that 
here and there’ 
nimbus of dust 
caught and & 
flected the late 
sunlight into gam 
boge yellows and 
mauves. 
magic time ws 
near when ik® 
fierce, implacableyt 
day-genius of the 
desert would fal 
asleep, and i 
soft, gentle, bea 
tiful. star-eyed 
night-genius 4 
the desert would 
arise and move 
softly. My poly 
racked along @ 
the desert. Tit 
mass that repie 
sented Hoopes 
ranch drew iF 


perfectly nearer. I made out the green of trees and the white 


of walls and building as they gradually emerged from the dusk 


“Windy,” said I, “you’re stuffing me full of tacks.” 
“T’ve seen little calves lyin’ in heaps against the fence like 


drifts of tumbleweed,” said Windy soberly; and then he added, 
without apparent passion: > ’ 
Looking at Windy’s face, I knew these words for truth. Fg. Brey whe ranch proved to be entirely inclosed by 4 wi own 
“He’s a bad hombre,” resumed Windy Bill after a moment. i 
“He never does no actual killing himself, but he’s got a bad lot 
of oilers there, especially an old one named Andreas, and another 
one called Ramon, and all he has to do is to lift one eye at a 


“The old —|! 





CHAPTER II 


side it presented a blank face. i 
patch were not included. A wide, high gateway, which could re 
closed by massive doors, let into a stable-yard, and seemed sy 





of adobe ten feet high and whitewashed. To the Oia, | 
Only corrals and an alfallt ' 


man he don’t like, and that man is as good as dead—one time or only entrance. The buildings within were all immactilate @% 


another.” 


This was going it pretty strong, and I grinned at Windy Bill. 
“All right,” said Windy. 


evidently old man Hooper loved whitewash. 
showed their green heads; and to the right I saw the slopia | 
shingled roof of a larger building. Not a living creature bie 


“T’m just telling you.” 
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ht. I shook myself, saying that the undoubted sinister feeling 
‘utter silence and lifelessness was compounded of my expecta- 


” 7 ns and the time of day. But that did not satisfy me. My 

s by gipoused mind, casting about, soon struck it: I was missing the 
siwilarms of blackbirds, linnets, purple finches and doves that made 

Nell, gr own ranch trees vocal. Here were no birds. Laughing at 

why simple explanation of my eerie feeling, I passed under the 

1 shite and entered the courtyard. 

it. ; t too seemed empty. A stable occupied all one side; the other 


ee were formed by bunkhouses and necessary outbuildings. 
re too dwelt absolute solitude and absolute silence. It was un- 
mny, as though one walked in a vacuum. Everything was neat 
i shut up and whitewashed and apparently dead. There were 
sounds or signs of occupancy. I was as much alone as though 
ad been in the middle of an ocean. My mind, by now abnor- 
y sensitive and alert, leaped on this idea. For the same 
son, it insisted—lack of life: there are no birds here, not 
n fies! Of course, said I, gone to bed in the cool of evening: 
dy should there be? I laughed aloud and hushed suddenly—and 
m nearly jumped out of my skin. The thin blue curl of smoke 
i caught my eye; and I became aware of the figure of a man 














bluft gamted on the ground in the shadow, leaning against the building. 
, hameme curl of smoke was from his cigarette. He was wrapped in a 
‘si ape which blended well with the cool color of shadow. My 
. 4 


were dazzled with the whitewash—natural enough; yet the 
pression of solitude had been so complete— It was uncanny, 
though he had materialized out of the shadow itself. Silly 
ia! I ranged my eye along the row of houses, and I saw three 
figures I had missed before, all broodingly immobile, all 
ged in shadow, all seeming to have taken body from thin air. 
is was too foolish! I dismounted, dropped my horse’s reins 
r his head and sauntered to the nearest figure. He was lost 


do the dusk of the building 
ainst the’ Of his Mexican hat. I qn 
‘ountain@” only the gleam of eyes. MES ; 


Where will I find Mr. 


a oper?” I asked. 
were gmpne figure waved a long, 


ole n hand toward a wicket 
‘ in one side of the in- 








Te” me ; 

7 so’ that eure. He said no word, 
there ag Made another motion; and 
of date ther figures sat as though 
and mved from stone. 
he laie@eiter a moment's hesita- 
nto gam I pushed open the wicket 
‘ows andge: and so found myself in 
3. The gmaller intimate courtyard 
me was ™ 0st ‘surprising character. 
en the center was green grass, and 
aplacable f° t its border grew tall 
s of the went flowers. A wide veran- 
oul tan about three sides. I 
and tee id see that in the numerous 
Je, beawgecows hung white lace cur- 
star-eyed eS. Mind you, this was in 
ius of meena of the nineties! 

+t wall Il knocked at the nearest 
4 mow and after an interval it 
My poor ae” d, and I stood face to 
along ji ve old man Hooper 
rt, seme’ Proved to be as small 





I had thought, not taller 
n my own shoulder, with 
ent little figure dressed in 
ikled and baggy store 
@tes of a snuff brown. His 

et head had been cropped 
B that his hair stood up like 

Short-bristled white brush. 
Father round face was 
hand lined. His hands, 
Stasped the doorposts uncompromisingly as if to bar the 
» Were lean and veined and old. But all that, I found in 
recollections afterward, to be utterly unimportant. His 
Were his predominant, his formidable, his compelling 
matteristic. They were round, the pupils very small, the irises 
and of a light flecked blue. From the pupils radiated fine 
Se wank, cold, inscrutable stare of them bored me through 
the neck. I suppose the man winked occasionally, 

























I recovered barely soon enough to conceal 
the paper... .. The girl disappeared. 
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but I never got that impression. I’ve noticed that owls have this 
same intent unwinking stare—and wildcats. 

“Mr. Hooper,” said I, ‘can you keep me overnight?” 

It was a usual request in the old cattle-country. He continued 
to stare at me for some moments. I wondered just exactly what 
he was thinking. 

“Where are you from?” he asked at length. 
soft and low, rather purring. 

I mentioned our headquarters on the Gila; it did not seem worth 
while to say anything about Box Springs only a dozen miles away. 
He stared at me for some time more. 

“Come in,” he said abruptly, and stood aside. 

This was a disconcerting surprise. All I had expected was per- 
mission to stop, and a direction as to how to find the bunkhouse. 
Then a more or less dull evening, and a return the following day 
to collect on my “dare.” I stepped into the dimness of the hall- 
way, and immediately after into a room beyond. 

Again I must remind you that this was the Arizona of the 
nineties. All the ranch-houses with which I was acquainted, and 
I knew about all of them, were very crudely done. They com- 
prised generally a half-dozen rooms with adobe walls and rough 
board floors, with only such furnishings as deal tables, benches, 
homemade chairs, perhaps a battered old washstand or so, and 
bunks filled with straw. We had no such things as tablecloths 
and sheets, of course. Everything was on a like scale of simple 
utility. : 

All right, get that in your mind. The interior into which I 
now stepped, with my clanking spurs, my rattling chaps, the dust 
of my sweat-stained garments, was a low-ceilinged, dim abode 
with faint, musty aromas. Carpets covered the floors; an old- 
fashioned hatrack flanked the door on one side, a tall clock on 
the other. In passing I saw framed steel ehgravings. The 
room beyond con- 
tained easy-chairs, 
a sofa upholstered 
with haircloth, an 
upright piano, a 
marble _ fireplace 
with a mantel, in 
a corner a three- 
cornered what- 
not filled with 
objects. It too 
was dim and cur- 
tained and faint- 
ly aromatic as 
had been the 
house of an old 
maiden aunt of my 
childhood, who used to give me 
cookies on the Sabbath. I. felt now 
too large, and too noisy, and alto- 
gether misdressed and _ blundering 
and dirty. The little old man moved 
without a sound, and the grand- 
father’s clock outside ticked deliber- 
ately in a hollow silence. 

I sat down, rather gingerly, in the 
chair he indicated for me. 

“T shall be very glad to offer you 
hospitality for the night,” he said, 
as though there had been no in- 
terim. “I feel honored at the oppor- 
tunity.” 

I murmured my thanks, and a 
suggestion that I should look after 
my horse. 

“Your horse, sir, has been at- 
tended to, and your saddle-bags are 
undoubtedly by now in your room— 
where, I am sure, you are anxious 
to repair.” 

He gave no signal, nor uttered any 
cormmand, but at his last words a grave, elderly Mexican appeared 
noiseless at my elbow. As a matter of fact, he came through an un- 
noticed door at the back, but he might as well have materialized 


His voice was 





from the thin air, for the start that he gave me. Hooper in- 
stantly arose. iia ae a a ites 

“T trust, sir, you will find all to your liking. anything: is 
lacking, I hope you will at once indicate the fact. We shall dine 


in a half-hour—” 


— 
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“Everything inside the walls is mine!” he declared. “And who could deny your perfect right to do what you will with your own?” | said. . . . . Theat 


He seized a small implement consisting of a bit of wire screen 
attached to the end of a short stick, darted across the room with 
the most extraordinary agility, thwacked a lone housefly and 
returned. 

“And you will undoubtedly be ready for it,” he finished calmly, 
as though he had not moved from his tracks. 

I murmured my acknowledgments. My last impression as I 
left the room was of the baleful, dead, challenging stare of the 
man’s wildcat eyes. 

The Mexican glided before me. We emerged into the court, 
walked along the veranda and entered a bedroom. My guide 
slipped by me and disappeared before I had the chance of a 
word with him. He may have been dumb, for all I know. I sat 
down and tried to take stock. 


CHAPTER III 


HE room was small, but it was papered and it was 
rugged; its floor was painted and waxed, its window— 
opening into the court, by the way—was hung with chintz and 
net curtains; its bed was garnished with sheets and counterpane; 
its chairs were upholstered and in perfect repair and polish. It 
was not Arizona, emphatically not, but rather the sweet and 


garnished and lavendered respectability of a Connecticut 
village. My dirty old saddle-bags lay stacked against the wash- 
stand. At sight of them I had to grin. Of course I traveled 
cowboy-fashion. They contained a toothbrush, a comb, and 
a change of underwear. The latter item was sheer rank pride of 
caste,. ., , hur aes (90 vs 1h sy Bun 
It was all most incongruous and strange. But the strangest part, 
of course, was the fact that I found myself where I was at that 


ALib ‘ 


b 


moment. Why was I thus received? Why was I, an om 
and rather dirty cowpuncher, not sent as usual to the mensi 
house? It could not be possible that old man Hooper ext 
this sort of hospitality to every chance wayfarer. Arizom 
democratic country, Lord knows—none more so! But? 
are not likely to invite in strange cowboys unless they them 
mess with their own men.’ And I had a pretty strong comm 
that Hooper messed alone. 

I gave it up, and tried unsuccessfully to shrug it off my 
and sought distraction in looking about me. There was nét 
to see. The one door and one window opened into thes 
The other side was blank except that near the ceiling® 
curious long, narrow opening closed by a transomlike sash. & 
never seen anything quite like it, but concluded that it must 
sort of loophole for musketry in the old days. Probably & 
some kind of scaffold to stand on. At that rate, the howe 
have been built some time back. 

I pulled off my shirt and took a good wash, shook the ai 
of my clothes as well as I could; removed my spurs anes 
knotted my silk handkerchief necktie-‘ashion, slicked 0% 
wet hair and tried to imagine myself decently turned @ 
company. I took off my gun-belt also; but after SOm 
tation, I thrust the revolver inside the waistband of my @ 
I had no reason—simply the border instinct to stick ® 
weapon. 

Then I sat down to wait. The friendly little noises of 
movements left me. I give you my word, never before 
have I experienced such stillness. In vain I told myself 
adobe walls two feet thick, a windless evening, and an 3% 
supset,/stiliness was to be expected. That did not satiety 
is made up of a thousand little noises so accustomed 3 
pass over the consciousness. Somehow those 
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seemed to be 
lacking. I sat in 
an aural vacuum. 
This analysis has 
come to me since. 
At that time I 
only knew that 
most uneasily I 
missed some- 
thing, andthatmy 
ears ached from 
vain listening. 

At the end of 
the half-hour I 
returned to the 
parlor. Old man 
Hooper was 
there waiting. A 
hanging lamp had 
been lighted. 
Out of the 
shadows cast 
from it a slender 
figure rose and 
came forward. 

“My daughter 
Mr.—” He hes- 
itated. 

“Sanborn,” I 
supplied. 

“My dear, Mr. 
Sanborn has 
most kindly 
dropped in to 
relieve the 
tedium of our 
evening with his 
company — his 
distinguished 
company.” He 
pronounced the 
words _suavely, 
without a trace 
of sarcastic 
emphasis; yet 
ae somehow I felt 
iny face flush. 
And all the time 
he was staring 
he blankly with his wide unblinking wildcat eyes. 

girl was very pale, with black hair, and wide eyes under a 
wide brow. She was simply dressed in some sort of white 

I thought-she drooped a little. She did not look at me, 


meaner 
— 


vee 


ed full of menace. Hooper stared at me. 


waspeak to me; she only bowed slightly. 


€ went at once into a dining-room at the end of the little 
hall. It was lighted by a suspended lamp that threw the 
ination straight down on a table perfect in its appointments 
pery, silver and glass. I felt very awkward and dusty in my 
by rig, and rather too large. The same Mexican served us, 
y. We had delightful food, well cooked. I do not remember 
it was. My attention was divided between the old man and 
Maughter. He talked, urbanely, of a wide range of topics, 
ying a cosmopolitan taste, employing a choice of words and 
es that was astonishing. The girl, who turned out to be very 
ym a dark, pale, sad way, never raised her eyes from her 


was the cool of the evening, and a light breeze from the 
window swung the curtains. From the blackness outside, 
gle frog began to chirp. My host’s flow of words eddied, 
ed, He raised his head uneasily; then, without apology, he 
td from his chair and glided from the room. The Mexican 
Mned, standing bolt upright in the dimness. 

u the first time the girl spoke. Her voice was low and sweet, 
bither I or my aroused imagination detected a strained under- 


mén,” she said in Spanish, “I am chilly. Close the window.” 

» Servant turned his back to obey. With a movement rapid 
$ dart, the girl’s hand came from beneath the table, 

me across and thrust into mine a small folded paper. The 
an was back in her place, staring down as before in 


x apathy. So.amazed was I that I recovered barely, soon: 
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enough to conceal the paper before Ramon turned back from his 
errand. 

The next five minutes were to me hours of strained and be- 
wildered waiting. I addressed one or two remarks to my com- 
panion, but received always monosyllabic answers. Twice I caught 
the flash of lanterns beyond the darkened window, and a subdued 
confused murmur as though several people were walking about 
stealthily. Except for this, the night had again fallen deathly still. 
Even the cheerful frog had hushed. 

At the end of a period my host returned, and without apology 
or explanation resumed his seat and took up his remarks where 
he had left them. 

The girl disappeared somewhere between the table and the 
sitting-room. Old man Hooper offered me a cigar, and sat down 
deliberately to entertain me. I had an uncomfortable feeling that 
he was also amusing himself, as though I were being played with 
and covertly sneered at. Hooper’s politeness and suavity con- 
cealed, and well concealed, a bitter irony. His manner was de- 
tached and a little precise. Every few moments he burst into a 
flurry of activity with the fly-whacker, darting here and there as 
his eyes fell upon one of the insects, but returning always calmly 
to his discourse with an air of never having moved from his chair. 
He talked to me of Praxiteles, among other things. What should 
an Arizona cowboy know of Praxiteles? And why should anyone 
talk to him of that worthy Greek save as a subtle and hidden 
expression of contempt? That was my feeling. 

That, possibly, is why I noticed the very first chirp of another 
frog outside. It continued, and I found myself watching my host 
covertly. Sure enough, after a few repetitions I saw subtle signs 
of uneasiness, of divided attention; and soon, again without 
apology or explanation, he glided from the room. And at the same 
instant the Mexican came and pretended to fuss with the lamps. 

My curiosity was now thoroughly aroused, but I, could guess no 
means of satisfying it. Like the bedroom, this parlor gave out 
only on the interior court. The flash of lanterns against the wall 
alone reached me. All I could do was to wander about looking at 
the objects in the cabinet and the pictures on the walls. There 
was, I remember, a set of carved ivory chessmen, and an engrav- 
ing of the legal trial of some English worthy of the seventeenth 
century. But my hearing was alert, and I thought to hear foot- 
steps outside. At any rate the chirp of the frog ended abruptly. 

Soon my host returned and took up his monologue. In a desper- 
ate attempt to gain even a momentary initiative I asked’ him 
whether his daughter played the piano. 

“Do you like music?” he asked, and without waiting for a reply 
seated himself at the instrument. 

He played to me for half an hour. I do not know much about 
music; but I know he played well and that he played good things. 
Also that, for the first time, he came out of himself, abandoned 
himself to feeling. His close-cropped head swayed from side to 
side; his staring wildcat eyes half closed. 

He slammed shut the piano and arose, more precise than ever. 

“T imagine all that is rather beyond your apperceptions,” he 
remarked, “and that you are ready for your bed. Here is a short 
document I would have you take to your room for perusal. 
Good night.” 


E tendered me a small folded paper which I thrust into 
the breast pocket of my shirt along with the note handed 
me earlier in the evening by the girl. Thus dismissed, I was only 
too delighted to repair to my bedroom. 
There I first carefully drew together the curtains, then examined 
the first of the papers I drew from my pocket. It proved to be 
the one from the girl, and read as follows: 


I am here against my will. I am not this man’s daughter. 
For God’s sake, if you can help me, do so. But be careful, for 
he is a dangerous man. My room is the last one on the left wing 
of the court. I am constantly guarded. I do not know what 
you can do. The case is hopeless. I cannot write more. I am 
watched. 


I unfolded the paper Hooper himself had given me. It was 
similar in appearance to the other, and read: 


I am held a prisoner. This man Hooper ts not my father, but 
he is vindictive and cruel and dangerous. Beware for yourself. 
I live in the last room in the left wing. I am watched, so can- 
not write more. 


The handwriting of the two documents was the same. I stared 
at one paper and then at the other, and for half an howe, thought 
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all the thoughts appropriate to the occasion. They led me nowhere, 
and would not interest you. 


CHAPTER IV 


FTER a time I went to bed, but not to sleep. I placed 

my gun under my pillow, locked and bolted the. door, 
and arranged a string cunningly across the open window so that 
an intruder—unless he had extraordinary luck—could not have 
failed to kick up a devil of a clatter. I was young, bold, without 
nerves, so that I think I can truthfully say I was not in the least 
frightened. But I cannot deny I was nervous—or rather the 
whole situation was on my nerves. I lay on my back, staring 
straight at the ceiling. I caught myself gripping the sheets and 
listening—only there was nothing to listen to. The night was ab- 
solutely still. There were no frogs, no owls, no crickets, even. 
The firm old adobe walls gave off no creak nor snap of timbers. 
The wor!d was muffled—I almost said smothered. The psychologi- 
cal effect was that of blank darkness, the black darkness of far 
underground, although the moon was sailing the heavens. 

How long that lasted I could not tell you. But at last the 
silence was broken by the cheerful chirp of a frog. Never was 
sound more grateful to the ear! I lay drinking it in as thirstily 
as water after a day on the desert. It seemed that the world 
breathed again, was coming alive after syncope. And then be- 
neath that loud and cheerful singing I became aware of duller, half- 
heard movements, and a moment or so later yellow lights began 
to flicker through the transom high at the b!ank wall of the 
room, and to reflect in wavering patches on the ceiling. Evidently 
somebody was afoot outside with a lantern. 

I crept from the bed, moved the table beneath the transom and 
climbed atop. The opening was still a foot or so above my head. 
Being young, strong and active, I drew myself up by the strength 
of my arms so I could look—until my muscle gave out! 

I saw four men with lanterns moving here and there among 
some willows that bordered what seemed to be an irrigating ditch 
with water in it. They were armed with long clubs. Old man 
Hooper in an overcoat stood in a commanding position. They 
seemed to be searching. Suddenly from a clump of bushes one 
of the men uttered an exclamation of triumph. I saw his long 
club rise and fall. At that instant my tired fingers slipped from 
the ledge, and I had to let myself drop to the table. When I 
regained my vantage-point, the whole crew had disappeared. 

Nothing more happened that night. At times I dozed in a 
broken sort of fashion, but never actually fell into sound sleep. 
The nearest I came to slumber was just at dawn. I really lost 
all consciousness of my surroundings and circumstances, and 
was only slowly brought to myself by the sweet singing of in- 
numerable: birds in the willows outside the blank wall. I lay in 
a half-stupor, enjoying them. Abruptly their music ceased. I 
heard the soft, flat spat of a miniature rifle. The sound was 
repeated. I climbed back on my table and drew myself again to a 
position of observation. 

Old man Hooper, armed with a twenty-two-caliber rifle, was 
prowling along the willows in which fluttered a small band of 
migratory birds. He was just drawing bead on a robin. At the 
report the bird fell: The old man darted forward with the im- 
petuosity of a boy, although the bird was dead. An impulse of 
contempt curled my lips. The old man was childish! Why should 
he find pleasure in hunting such harmless creatures? And why 
should he take on triumph over retrieving such petty game! But 
when he reached the fallen bird, he did not pick it up for a 
possible pot-pie as I thought he would do. He ground it into the 
soft earth with the heel of his boot, stamping on the poor thing 
again and again. And never have I seen on human countenance 
such an expression of satisfied malignity! 


WENT to my door and looked out. You may be sure 

that I had not forgotten the message from the unfortu- 
nate young lady; but old man Hooper’s cynical delivery of the 
second paper had rendered me too cautious to undertake anything 
without proper reconnaissance. The left wing about the court- 
yard seemed to contain two apartments—at least, there were two 
doors, each with its accompanying window. The window farthest 
out was heavily barred. My thrill at this discovery was, how- 
ever, slightly dashed by the further observation that also all the 
other windows into the courtyard were barred. Still, that was 
peculiar in itself, and not attributable—as were the walls and 
remarkable transoms—to former necessities of defense. 


voy qbut, at my first remark the old man (C ontinued-@m 





My first thought was to stroll idly. aroynd the Gourtyard, ;thus 


The 


obtaining a closer inspection. But the moment I st 
the open a Mexican sauntered into view and began to was 
flowers. I can say no more than that in his hands that wa, 
pot looked fairly silly. So I turned to the right and 
through the wicket gate and into the siableyard. It was 
enough that I should go to look after my own horse. 
The stableyard was for the moment empty; but as ] 


across it, one of its doors opened and a very little, wizened oii 


emerged, leading a horse. He tied the animal to a ring 
wall and proceeded at once to currying. 

I had been in Arizona for ten years. During that time] 
seen a great many very fine native horses, for the stock of 
country is directly descended from the barbs of the con 
dores. But though often well formed and as tough and tis 
horseflesh is made, they were small. And no man thought; 
finements in caring for any one of his numerous mounts, 
went shaggy or smooth according to the season; and not, 
them could have called a currycomb or brush out of its p 

The beast from which the wizened old man stripped a bo 
horse blanket was none of these. He stood a good sixteen 
his head was small and clean-cut, with large, intelligent eyes 
little well-set ears; his long, muscular shoulders sloped for 
shoulders should; his barrel was long and deep and well ribbel 
his back was flat and straight; his legs were clean and—whit 
rarely seen in the cow-country—well proportioned, the 
bone shorter than the leg-bone, the ankle sloping and long 
elastic—in short, a magnificent creature whose points of excel 
appeared one by one under close scrutiny. And the high 
of his glossy coat flashed in the sun like water. 

I walked from one side to the other of him, marveling. } 
defect, not even a blemish could I discover. The anim 
fairly a perfect specimen of horseflesh. And I could not 
speculating as to its use. Old man Hooper had certainlyn 
appeared with it in public; the fame of such a beast would 
spread the breadth of the country. 


URING my inspection the wizened little man conti 
his work without a glance at me. He worem 
breeches and leather gaiters, a plaid waistcoat and a peakel 
—which, when you think of it, was to Arizona about asi 
gruous as the horse. I made several conventional remat 
admiration, to which he paid not the slightest attention. 
knew a bait. 
“T suppose you claim him as a Morgan,” said I. 
“Claim, is it!” grunted the little man contemptuously. 
“Well, the Morgan is not a real breed, anyway,” I pen 
“A sixty-fourth blood will get one registered. What doe 
amount to!” 
The little man grunted again. 
“Besides, though your animal is a good one, he is too shift 
straight in the pasterns,” said I, uttering sheer, rank, wild 


After that we talked—at first heatedly, then argumentaigy 


then with entire enthusiastic agreement. I saw to that 3 
ing yourself to be converted from an absurd opinion is 
sure way to favor. We ended with antiphonies of praise! 
descendant of Justin Morgan. 

“‘You’re the only man in all this God-forsaken country i 
the sense of a Shanghai rooster!” cried the little man M 
“They ride horses, and they know naught of them; 
laugh at a horseman! Your hand, sir!” He shook it. % 
that your horse in Number Four? I wondered! He's? 
animal I’ve seen here properly shod. They use the rasp 
the outside of the hoof, and on the clinches, sir; and they 
seat for the shoe; and they pare out the sole and trim the 
bah! You shoe your own horse, I take it. That's 
proper! Your hand again, sir. Your horse has been # 
hour agone.” 

“Tl water him, then,” said I. ; 

But when I led him forth, I could find no trough @ 
facilities until the little man led me to a corner of the om 
showed me a contraption with a close-fitting lid to be Iie 

“Tt’s along of the flies,” he explained to me. “They me 
and we starve them for water here, and they go greedy™ 
poison yonder.” He indicated flat dishes full of lqus 
shelves here and about. “We keep them pretty cleat = 

I walked over curiously to examine. About and @ 
were literally quarts of dead insects, not only flies, ® 
hornets and other sorts as well. I now understood § 
silence that had so impressed me the evening before. 
certainly most ingenious; and I said so. o 
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E got out of the limousine stiffly, 

stumbling clumsily in that short 

step from the car to the curbing. 
imbed the wide steps of the house that was 
fr more conspicuous with carved sandstone 
its neighbors. His latchkey let him into a 
paneled in age-blackened oak from a chateau 
rittany. Under the hood of a huge fireplace 
foot logs, blazing on the andirons, sent a 
of blue-gray smoke up the chimney-throat 
sent the shadows of the ecclesiastical-looking 
in against that oak paneling, cavorting weirdly on wall 
ceiling. 
was the sort of place you would have expected the hall of 
hi Nevins’ house to be—crying aloud Malachi Nevins’ accu- 
on of things material, yet missing by a wide margin the 
wy comfort it was supposed to express. And Malachi Nevins, 
ping out of his fur-lined coat, was somehow like that house 
mis—prosperity incarnate, yet missing something vital that 
perity should have brought him. A big man, he was, with 
erful shoulders that years gone had known the swing of a pick, 
rewd man with cold blue eyes that had seen visions, a crafty 
with a sharp jaw and a square chin that bespoke the iron 
mn which had carried him to every one of those visions. 
ut the girl who pulled aside the leather hangings at a door 
the fireplace—the blackened leather hangings that matched 
blackened old oak—was like neither Malachi Nevins nor Mal- 
Nevins’ over-ornate house. She seemed out of place there— 
alert, beautiful little creature among earthy things, who 
= Was In no way of the earth earthy. 
Was in riding clothes—trim breeches, flaring coat, stiff hat, 
d boots that glistened in the firelight. A crop was under 
aly letter she had evidently but just finished reading in 















r had expected to find her thus, in riding-clothes, with that 
: in her hands. He had pictured it all the way uptown in the 
? He had dreaded it. Because of that picture in his 
, had stumbled when he got out of the car. Because of it 
. of ped been. reluctant with the, latchkey. 
f b # 














four-foot logs, breaking in two, sent ‘up a brighter 
It threw into sharper relief the tense little chin, 
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quivering slightly. It light- 
ed the dark eyes, misty, 
troubled. 

“You've sent Matt away, 
Uncle Mal,” she said in an 
oddly inflected voice that 
was accusing, yet seemed 
trying to delay that accusa- 
tion until the thing was 
thoroughly sifted out. “He 
says in this letter —it is 
the strangest letter I ever 
read; I can’t quite fathom 
all of it,—he says you have 
told him he must shift for 
himself, that he must keep 
away from here until he 
shows himself something of 
a man.” 

He stood there, coat over 
one arm, head slightly bent. 
He did not answer her at once, but looked steadily into the leaping 
flames. 

“Well?” he said simply at last. 

“Then it isn’t some of Matt’s fooling? It’s really so?” 

Some desperate, last hope seemed to leave her as she spoke. 

“Tt’s not a joke by any means, Mora.” 

“‘We were beginning to care so much!” 

“That’s why he had to go.” 

“That isn’t fair to him, Uncle Mal. It isn’t just. He isn't 
bad, not in any way. Just too full of life, and too thoughtless 
at times. And you've given him too much money. It isn’t fair 
to him to turn him out like that. I’m satisfied with him as he is, 
or if I’m not wholly satisfied, I want to stand by him and help 
him.” 

He shifted the coat nervously, almost irritably, from one arm 
to the other. 

“There are some things a man—if he is a man—has to fight 
out alone,” he said. “When you two began to care for each other 
as you did, I had a long talk with Matt. I pointed out his respon- 
sibilities. I told him this must be the end of those mean little 
scrapes he was forever getting himself into. There couldn’t ‘be 
any more of them. But there has been one—a worse one than 
any of the others.” 

“Please, Uncle Mal, don’t talk like that, with your jaw set 
that way. It frightens me. Let him come back. Help him. 
T’ll help him, too. Let’s stand by him this once.” 

“Tt’s up to him now!” he said, grim, unrelenting. 

“Please, Uncle Mal! I—I love him so!” 

“He shifted’ the cat’ again’ “»* ca 

“Let him come back.” 
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“No! He can’t—not this time,” he said, his face turned away. 

She took one eager step toward him. 

“Uncle Mal, you must be very sure this is right.” 

a hs 

“If he should come back, and we just forgot this once, and were 
good to him, yet firm with him—” 

“He wouldn’t come back now.” 

“Wouldn’t—come—back! What did you say to him?” 

He did not see fit to tell her; just stood there, nervously shift- 
ing the coat from one arm to the other. 

“Tt must have been something dreadful, Uncle Mal.” 

“He deserved it.” 

“Something that must have stung him beyond all belief, to make 
him write what he has written me in this letter. What made 
you do it? Oh, whatever made you do it?” 


E put down the coat. He drew one of those ecclesiastical- 

looking chairs close to the hearth. He settled him- 
self on its faded old tapestry. He reached up and drew the 
girl down beside him, touching with big fingers misshapen by those 
earlier years of toil, her brown hair, her smooth cheeks. 

“Mora, dear, your father, Tom Crillis, was the best friend I 
ever had. When he died, things were going badly with him, as 
they will at times with any man who takes the big chances that 
finally land him where he wants to be. He’d have made good 
if he could have lived. But he died when his affairs were mighty 
ticklish. I mind the night I went over and asked him if there 
was anything at all I could do. And he said the only thing I 
could do was to take you—little motherless kid that you were— 
and be to you what he would have been if he could have lived. 
I’ve tried to do that, Mora. I’ve tried to do it the best I know 
how.” 

A sudden understanding flashed upon her. 
pat his cheek. 

“You're trying to think of me as if you were Tom Crillis, and 
of Matt as if you were still Tom Crillis and not Matt’s father. Is 
that it?” 

“T guess that’s about it,” he said wearily. 

“And it’s hurting you fearfuliy to have Matt go like this, but 
Tom Crillis says he must go?” 

“Ten.” 

“Tom Crillis says—says Matt isn’t good enough for me, and 
wont be good enough for me until he can stop these foolish wild 
outbursts and stand on his own feet and be the man Tom Crillis 
wants me to marry?” 

“Ves,” 

“And Matt’s your son, too. And you know I want him. You 
know I'll: sacrifice everything for him, and help him in every 
way. You know I'll be patient with him, and forgiving, and have 
faith in him in spite of everything—” 

“Don’t, Mora!” 

“How you must be suffering, dear—even more than I! We'll 
stand together, Uncle Mal—shoulder to shoulder, you and I. Be- 
cause you’ve just about paid your soul to do what you think is 
right. We'll stand together, and comfort each other, and just— 
just have faith in Matt and believe in him until he makes good 
and comes back.” 

His arm tightened about her, drawing her closer to him, as if 
he needed all that support she offered. 

“We just wont worry, dear. Matt will make good,” she whis- 
pered. “This will bring him to his senses. He isn’t bad at heart. 
Just too boyishly in love with life and what money will do for 
him. Down underneath it he has all sorts of fine ability. I’m 
sure of that. And this will bring it out. He’ll make good.” 

He stared into the fize without answering her. 

“Wont he?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Not maybe, Uncle Mal. 
sure he will.” 

Malachi started to say it, choked up suddenly, muttered, “Oh, 
God!” under his breath, and stooped to push back an ember 
which had snapped across the hearth. 


ALACHI NEVINS came out of the offices of the trans- 

portation company which heads all its literature: “Di- 
rect Route to Buenos Aires and the Argentine.” He had just 
been through a trying half-hour. Perspiration beyond that war- 
ranted by the not overwarm early summer afternoon streamed 
down his face. He walked aimlessly. northward-untibhe.eameto a 
square with a miniature park in it. 
benches. He seemed far spent. The dusty leaves above his head 


She reached up to 


Say he will. Say you are absolutely 


He sat down on one of the 


Pillars: 


made a mottled shade for his bench. A fountain &% 
drowsily. A seedy little old man on the seat next toy 
Presently Malachi whistled to a passing newslaay 
two afternoon papers. What he sought was in neith 
Later editions yielded no better results. The after 


It came to that nondescript hour which is neither @ 


yet dark, when the sky is still bright above looming by 
the first lights glow in the shadowy streets. He bg 
papers. There it was in the latest edition—the one } 
sought. 

He crammed the paper into his pocket. 
dusty leaves, at lights shining distantly, faintly, thrg 
Then with a jerky straightening of his drooping shoul 
out of the little park to flag a passing taxi. 

He got out at the uptown house with its too 
of carved sandstone. 
devoutly, at the moment, that he was dead. He took 


paying his chauffeur, a long time climbing the steps, 7 
self flew to open the door for him. He could not looky 


He stared! 


lau 
He saw Mora at a front window. = 


Even in that dim hall of blackened oak and blackem 


she saw something was wrong with him. 

“Why, Uncle Mal! Why, dear, you’re fearfully 
said. 

She put an arm about those big shoulders. 
almost roughly. One unsteady hand had pulled the pag 


pocket, folded at the follow-up story of the Southern 


aster. From the headlines she gathered that it was i 
the Southern Cross had rammed a derelict in the night, 
it and across it, ripping off keel-plates from stem to 


He h 


had gone down in a half-hour instead of the hour and@ 


reported. A heavy sea, a badly drilled crew, a panic) 
lights went out accounted for the heavy loss of life. 
girl read at a glance, in the glow of all the lights Mj 


switched on. 
Below was an additional list of the known dead. 
the N’s the single line in heavy-faced type: “Nevins, ] 
She stood there, apparently unmoved, yet every n 


become tense. Malachi pulled up one of those ecclésiast 


But she did not see it. 


“Not our Matt. No! No! Not our Matt!” 


she said 
Malachi started. He looked at her with a strange ® 


eyes, a light which seemed to argue for the quick, fim 


the most merciful one in the end. 
“T—I saw him,” he muttered thickly. 
me he was going to the Argentine—on the Southern @& 
The paper rustled as it fell. 
the only sound in Malachi Nevins’ hallway, paneled if 
did old panels of blackened oak from the chateau in E 
“God help us both!” said Malachi Nevins. 
The girl was groping blindly for the door near 


HE point of all I’m saying, Mora, is that 

have made good. He didn’t have it in him 
yet, he didn’t seem to care a hang because he wast 
I gathered that last time I saw him.” 

“Oh, please, Uncle Mal, dear! Please—” 

“There isn’t any room in the world for failures. 
haps all for the best.” 

“He wasn’t a failure yet.” 

“He had gone downhill fearfully. 
as if he’d just come off one of those wild bouts of i 

“Why are you torturing me with this?” 

“Torturing you, dear? I’m doing my best to bring. 
I'm doing my best to make you forget him. We've 
forward. We've looked back too much these pasty 
months, Mora. No good ever came of looking back. 
Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt, remember.” 

They were following the bridlepath i in the park. Ne 
best an indifferent horseman, had suffered the discomt 
saddle for the afternoon for the sake of this talk 3 
Somehow, as he had learned long since, it was alwé 
talk over difficult things with the girl when she was 
horse she loved. 

“Who is speaking?” she asked suddenly. 
Uncle Mal, or is it Tom Crillis?” 

“Both of us,” he said. 

“Uncle Mal—are you—are you glad he’s dead?” 

"Ves, ” 

“Oh!” 

“I’m glad it was that rather than something wo 
ured it all out. I’m reconciled. I’m satisfied.” 
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“No! He can’t—not this time,” he said, his face turned away. 

She took one eager step toward him. 

“Uncle Mal, you must be very sure this is right.” 

“T am.” 

“If he should come back, and we just forgot this once, and were 
good to him, yet firm with him—” 

“He wouldn’t come back now.” 

“Wouldn’t—come—back! What did you say to him?” 

He did not see fit to tell her; just stood there, nervously shift- 
ing the coat from one arm to the other. 

“Tt must have been something dreadful, Uncle Mal.” 

“He deserved it.” 

“Something that must have stung him beyond all belief, to make 
him write what he has written me in this letter. What made 
you do it? Oh, whatever made you do it?” 


E put down the coat. He drew one of those ecclesiastical- 

looking chairs close to the hearth. He settled him- 
self on its faded old tapestry. He reached up and drew the 
girl down beside him, touching with big fingers misshapen by those 
earlier years of toil, her brown hair, her smooth cheeks. 

“Mora, dear, your father, Tom Crillis, was the best friend I 
ever had. When he died, things were going badly with him, as 
they will at times with any man who takes the big chances that 
finally land him where he wants to be. He’d have made good 
if he could have lived. But he died when his affairs were mighty 
ticklish. I mind the night I went over and asked him if there 
was anything at all I could do. And he said the only thing I 
could do was to take you—-little motherless kid that you were— 
and be to you what he would have been if he could have lived. 
I’ve tried to do that, Mora. I’ve tried to do it the best I know 
how.” 

A sudden understanding flashed upon her. 
pat his cheek. 

“You're trying to think of me as if you were Tom Crillis, and 
of Matt as if you were still Tom Crillis and not Matt’s father. Is 
that it?” 

“T guess that’s about it,” he said wearily. 

“And it’s hurting you fearfuliy to have Matt go like this, but 
Tom Crillis says he must go?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tom Crillis says—says Matt isn’t good enough for me, and 
wont be good enough for me until he can stop these foolish wild 
outbursts and stand on his own feet and be the man Tom Crillis 
wants me to marry?” 

“Voea™ 

“And Matt’s your son, too. And you know I want him. You 
know I'll- sacrifice everything for him, and help him in every 
way. You know I'll be patient with him, and forgiving, and have 
faith in him in spite of everything—” 

“Don’t, Mora!” 

“How you must be suffering, dear—even more than I! We'll 
stand together, Uncle Mal—shoulder to shoulder, you and I. Be- 
cause you've just about paid your soul to do what you think is 
right. We'll stand together, and comfort each other, and just— 
just have faith in Matt and believe in him until he makes good 
and comes back.” 

His arm tightened about her, drawing her closer to him, as if 
he needed all that support she offered. 

“We just wont worry, dear. Matt will make good,” she whis- 
pered. “This will bring him to his senses. He isn’t bad at heart. 
Just too boyishly in love with life and what money will do for 
him. Down underneath it he has all sorts of fine ability. I’m 
sure of that. And this will bring it out. He'll make good.” 

He stared into the fize without answering her. 

“Wont he?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Not maybe, Uncle Mal. 
sure he will.” 

Malachi started to say it, choked up suddenly, muttered, “Oh, 
God!” under his breath, and stooped to push back an ember 
which had snapped across the hearth. 


She reached up to 


Say he will. Say you are absolutely 


ALACHI NEVINS came out of the offices of the trans- 
portation company which heads all its literature: “Di- 
rect Route to Buenos Aires and the Argentine.” He had just 
been through a trying half-hour. Perspiration beyond that war- 
ranted by the not overwarm early summer afternoon streamed 


down his face. He walked aimlessly. northward auntibche:-eameto a 


square with a miniature park in it. He sat down on one of the 
benches. He seemed far spent. The dusty leaves above his head 


made a mottled shade for his bench. A fountain & 
drowsily. A seedy little old man on the seat next toy 

Presently Malachi whistled to a passing newsboy 
two afternoon papers. What he sought was in neith 
Later editions yielded no better results. The after 
It came to that nondescript hour which is neither ¢ 
yet dark, when the sky is still bright above looming by 
the first lights glow in the shadowy streets. He bg 
papers. There it was in the latest edition—the one By 
sought. i 

He crammed the paper into his pocket. He stared! 
dusty leaves, at lights shining distantly, faintly, thro 
Then with a jerky straightening of his drooping should 
out of the little park to flag a passing taxi. 

He got out at the uptown house with its too 
of carved sandstone. He saw Mora at a front window, 4 
devoutly, at the moment, that he was dead. He took@ 
paying his chauffeur, a long time climbing the steps. 
self flew to open the door for him. He could not look. 


Even in that dim hall of blackened oak and blackem 


she saw something was wrong with him. 
“Why, Uncle Mal! Why, dear, you’re fearfully 
said. 
She put an arm about those big shoulders. 


aly 


He h 
almost roughly. One unsteady hand had pulled the pape 


~_ 


& 


Pillared 


pocket, folded at the follow-up story of the Southerm4 


aster. From the headlines she gathered that it wast 


the Southern Cross had rammed a derelict in the night, § 


it and across it, ripping off keel-plates from stem tog 


had gone down in a half-hour instead of the hour and@ 


reported. A heavy sea, a badly drilled crew, a pani¢ 


lights went out accounted for the heavy loss of life. 
girl read at a glance, in the glow of all the lights Mj 


switched on. 
Below was an additional list of the known dead. 
the N’s the single line in heavy-faced type: “Nevins, ] 


She stood there, apparently unmoved, yet every nerve 


become tense. Malachi pulled up one of those ecclésiast 
But she did not see it. 
“Not our Matt. No! No! Not our Matt!” 
Malachi started. He looked at her with a strange 


eyes, a light which seemed to argue for the quick, fim 


the most merciful one in the end. 
“I—I saw him,” he muttered thickly. 
me he was going to the Argentine—on the Southern Cn 
The paper rustled as it fell. Just the rustling of i 
the only sound in Malachi Nevins’ hallway, paneled if 
did old panels of blackened oak from the chateau in B 
“God help us both!” said Malachi Nevins. 
The girl was groping blindly for the door near 


HE point of all I’m saying, Mora, is that 

have made good. He didn’t have it in himy 
yet, he didn’t seem to care a hang because he wasnt 
I gathered that last time I saw him.” 

“Oh, please, Uncle Mal, dear! Please—” 

“There isn’t any room in the world for failures. 
haps all for the best.” 

“He wasn’t a failure yet.” 4 

“He had gone downhill fearfully. He was shabby, = 
as if he’d just come off one of those wild bouts of :. 

“Why are you torturing me with this?” 

“Torturing you, dear? I’m doing my best to bring 
I'm doing my best to make you forget him. We've 
forward. We’ve looked back too much these past 
months, Mora. No good ever came of looking back, 
Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt, remember.” 

They were following the bridlepath i in the park. Ne 
best an indifferent horseman, had suffered the discomi 
saddle for the afternoon for the sake of this talk ¥ 
Somehow, as he had learned long since, it was alwal 
talk over difficult things with the girl when she was 
horse she loved. : 

“Who is speaking?” she asked suddenly. “Isa 
Uncle Mal, or is it Tom Crillis?” 

“Both of us,” he said. 

“Uncle Mal—are you—are you glad he’s dead?” 

“Ves, ” 

“Oh!” 

“I’m glad it was that rather than something wo 
ured it all out. I’m reconciled. I’m satisfied.” 


“Last week 


she said 
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“How can you be? How can you be?” 

“He couldn’t stand on his own feet. He didn’t have it in him. 
When the pinch came, he wasn’t there. A man doesn’t stand still. 
No man can. He either goes uphill or downhill. And if he’s going 
downhill fast, there’s no telling how far he’ll go.” 

“Sometimes a man goes downhill for a time and then turns 
and goes up, doesn’t he?” 

“Not men like Matt. It’s whole hog or nothing with men of 
that kind. I know them.” 

She had been talking quietly enough. But suddenly she lifted 
one arm to cover her quivering face. 

“You are killing mz,” she cried. 

“No, dear. I’m trying to bring you peace. It hurts now. But 
it will be best in the long run to face things squarely.” 

“He would have made good in time, Uncle Mal. Tell me he 
would. Let me have just that much comfort.” 

“T can’t,” he said grimly. 

“Tt wouldn’t have made any difference, anyway. If he only 
might have lived, I’d have gone to him, no matter where he was 
nor what he was. I’d have gone to him if he had gone downhill 
to the very lowest ebb. I’d have gone to him and cared for him 
and been good to him and done every last thing I could for him. 
That is love, Uncle Mal.” 

Malachi started so violently that his horse shied, snorting. 

“No,” he disagreed, “not love, Mora. Blind in‘a@uation, per- 
haps, but not love. Love is born of respect. If you care for a 
man, yet cannot respect that man, he is far better dead, so far 
as you are concerned. Try to see it that way. It has brought me 
a few crumbs of comfort.” 

She shut her eyes and her mouth set tensely, as if she were 
trying by sheer force of will to follow his suggestion. 

“I can’t,” she said at length with a queer break in her voice. 


UT he was-sure that talk had helped her. He was sure, 

because in the days that followed, a new interest in life 
came to her. He found her one day measuring some of the 
rooms upstairs, jotting down figures on a bit of paper, humming 
softly to herself as she worked. 

She saw him at the door and beckoned him in. 

“May I have these two rooms for my own?” she asked. 

“The whole house, dear. You know that without asking.” 

She flushed a little, glancing at the bit of paper with its jumble 
of figures. 

“May I have—five thousand dollars to fix them up just as I’d 
like them?” 

She asked for the money, the first money she had ever asked 
him for, timidly, difidently, yet withal very resolutely—quite as 
he might have expected her to ask such a favor, he reflected. 

“T’ll write you a check this minute.” 

Decorators came, and men to see about the furniture, and 
carpenters to change a partition. The rooms upstairs were turned 
topsy-turvy. Then out of the chaos came two quiet, very pretty, 
very livable rooms. 

Unlike the rest of that ostentatious house they were. The sort 
of rooms, he remembered with a start, Matt had always talked 
about. Wing-chairs that Matt had always favored. Restful 
greens and browns Matt had always liked. Matt’s old, scarred, 
much-used mahogany desk between the front windows. Matt’s 
guns in one corner, Matt’s golf-sticks in another. 

Mora, flushing softly beside him, laid a hand on his arm. 

“These rooms, Uncle Mal—they’re fixed the way Matt and I 
planned them together, and argue! about them, and changed the 
plans so many times!” 

She looked up at him with pleading eyes. 

“You don’t mind, dear?” 

“No,” he said. “No, of course not.” 

But he did mind to the extent of being sorely troubled. And 
he grew yet more troubled as those rooms spoke more and more 
of Matt. His pipes and cigarette-cases appeared on the mantel 
over the little fireplace; every day brought some added treasure 
of his son’s into that room which spoke of Matt from its every 
angle. And Mora, staying in those rooms too much—far too much 
for Malachi’s peace of mind! One day, when he could stand it 
no longer, he burst in on her roughly. 

“Girl,” he said between set teeth, “how can I ever answer to Tom 
Crillis if I let you waste your life this way on a man who is not 
only dead, but who, alive, was never for a minute worthy of you?” 

She stood her ground, her steady eyes fixed upon him with no 
hint of yielding in them. : 

“How will you answer to yourself if you don’t?” she asked. 


Pillars of 


Thereafter he became more conce:ned about the trend of 
with Mora. He felt he was failing miserably at every ty 
was not a man who could take failure graceiully, either 

It troubled him sorely to see her shutting he-self up jg 
rooms that had come to seem so much more like Matt 
than hers. Sometimes, in the stillness of a sleepless nig 
down the hall, mufiled by closed doors, there would come, 
faintly yet distinctly his son’s name called brokenly into th. 
ness. And he would switch on the lights in his own rogp 
pace up and down, and he would clench those big misshape, 
that had known the feel of a pick, and mutter thickly to }j 

“By God, this sha’n’t go on! She shall forget him! Sy 
to forget him!” 


HE reading-room of the Wayfarers’ Mission dg 

ten-thirty. Such of its patrons as are otherwig 
terless and not averse to sawing two feet of cordwood; 
back yard may find lodging for the night, such as it is, andj 
fast in the morning. 

A gong at the end of that reading-room sounded its, 
warning. There was a rustle of newspapers and magazines, 
men signed an engagement with the woodpile in the momiy 
were ushered up to double-deck iron beds in regions aboy 
Ten others, ignoring the woodpile cards a bored you 
offered them at the door, filed into the outer darkness, 
Henderson was one of the ten. 

Young Mr. Henderson—far too young to be in such sog 
had tried that woodpile be‘ore now and found it unde 
Moreover, the saws that the Wayfarers’ furnished to its 
were dull, and those double-deck beds were just about x 
as the average sidewalk. The reward offered did not adeg 
balance the energy expended to get it. 


Therefore Henderson turned his steps northward, and the 


lar of his tattered coat upward. He had in mind a certain 
shift place of rest snuggled under a lumber wharf. * You re 
it by swinging yourself over the stringpiece and sliding & 
slimy pile to a one-board gangway that wound a wholly 
rious way between other slimy piles. Two long raps af 
short ones on the side of the shack, built of boards filchell 
the lumber-piles on the wharf above, gained you admiss 
was a small place, very damp, very stuffy—uncertain, too, 
its ever-changing tenants. But it had the decided advam 
no disturbing woodpile in the offing of the morrow’s dawn 

It was a cold evening, overcast, hinting most unpleasal 
the proximity of vinter—time to be heading southward. 3 
meant energy again. Besides, it might be a fairly open 
One could at least wait a little longer and see what the ¢ 
in that line looked like. 

He swung a corner, changing his course to westward. | 
he reflected,—and not so many years ago, either,—he might 
been quite at home in such houses as lined this street. A 
sine passed him. It swung to the curb before a house withn 
more carved sandstone on it than its neighbors. A m 
out stiffly. He stumbled in that short step from the cat 
curbing. The limousine swung down the street. The mal 
had got out of it started up the wide steps. Benevolent 


old gentleman, fur-lined coat, purple-veined face of a mal 


wasn’t stingy to himself. Boyd Henderson quickened bis 
A bite before he turned in at that shack under the lumber 
was not unpleasant to imagine. 

“Say, mister—” 

The man on the steps turned. He caught his breath. Hes 
sharply at the ragged man on the sidewalk. He caught his 
again and came back the two steps he had already clim 


LL of this was propitious, from Boyd Hendersoms 
rienced point of view. He turned away, 4s 
suddenly changed his mind. 

“I rather guess I can’t, after all,” he muttered. 

The old gentleman came up to him, caught him by i 
der and swung him about, still keeping that fixed state 
other man’s face. 

“Can’t what?” he demanded. : 

“Can’t come down to panhandling,” Henderson explainel 
sunk to about everything else. But I guess I can’t dot 

It was a cheerful little fiction that usually brought ™ 
results. But the old gentleman in the fur-lined coat me&® 
on staring at him. It made Henderson extremely une 

“Lord!” said the old man. “You might have been ™% 
the light behind you. Not when you're facing it, byt 


Malachi turned sharply ;on, his heel-andswent: outs bu?  cisightv-bdhind epyou—” 
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Apparently he was speaking his thoughts aloud. The mumbled “In just a minute, sir!” and disappeared through that same doors} | 


be words were certainly not addressed to the ragged man whose’ way by which he had entered. . 

ther. shoulders he was still gripping. - SiR ; They waited. Malachi put another stick on the andirons anda 
ups “J can’t quite come down to panhandling,” Henderson plainted hurried its ignition with old bellows, carved and of great length © 
Matt's again. of handle. Henderson could have staggered you with their exact. } 
“<a He made a show of pulling himself away and betaking him- market value. — . 

come self down the street. Malachi Nevins’ grip on his shoulder tight- Footsteps clicked on the stairs. Malachi stepped forward to ® 
into the ened. turn the head of the § 
Dron “Man, you're look- man in front of the # 


sShapen jf ing for the price of fire slightly to the 7 












y to hi a drink, I presume. left. ; 
n! Shel How would you like “Like that! Hold § 
to earn ten dollars?” it!” he said under ™ 
“When?” his breath. 4 
ion “Now.” He stepped back. # 
her “How?” Mr. Hen- A girl came toward » 
1wood j derson’s was a suUSs- them, a slight girl in 7 
icious nature. white—brown hair, 
“me Easil h big brown n- 
“Easily enough. ig brown eyes, won- 
d its Come into this house derful white skin, # 
zines, with me. Sit still in a Scag ra : 
morning the chair, as I place Bases chin, is much © 
a you. Pay no atten- . Henderson had seen © 
young tion to what hap- . out of the tail of his © 
kness, —,. ae erg the om . | 
“What's going to cried out, rushed up © 
uch soci happen to me in the to him, and then, as — ; 
meantime?” she got a view of his 1) 
to its “Nothing = what- face in full with the |) 
bout a ever.” glare of the blazing 7 
ot pe “Lead me to it.” logs upon it, drew 
Malachi took out back with another 
and th his latchkey and led little cry. ; 
certain the way up the “Uncle Mal, who 
You re steps. is this?” 


“God knows!” & 
“I thought, just © 
for a minute—” Pp 
“So did I when he §) 


“Pay’s in ad- 
wholly vance?” Henderson 
raps and suggested cautiously 
- filche as the key clicked in 


icing ¢ 


dmissi the lock. first came up tome as 
in, too, A bill came out of I was coming in just 
advatl Malachi Nevins’ now and touched me 4 


for the price of a 
drink.” ee 
“That was why © 
you brought him § 
in?” : 
“Ves,” : » 
“Why should you ¥ 


pocket, was duly in- 
spected by the man 
beside him and found 
a resting-place some- 
where beneath the 
latter’s joke of a 


. dawn. 
ipleasi 
rd. B 


open 
t the d 


ward. - coat, 
.e. might Young Mr. Hen- want me to see @ 
et. A derson could have him?” } 
se with told you without “Because that was 
A mal coaching that the what Matt was com- # 
he cat blackened oak panel- ing to. That was @ 
rhe m ing had come from where Matt was © 
volent Brittany; he could headed the last time - 
fa mi have located for you I saw him. There, | 
red his the original surround- Mora — except for | 


the grace of God 
that took him aboard — 
the Southern Cross 


lumber ings of the ecclesias- 
tical-looking chairs. 
He could have sug- 





h. He gested a much more —is Matt Nevins.” 

sht his fitting hood for the “No, Uncle Mal! | 

climbed fireplace. He ?, . No! Not that!” 
wouldn’t have done “Ma‘ Nevins, as © 

Jerson’ any of these things, he w uld have been. - 

as if but he could have “Please, Uncle Mal, don’t talk like that. It frightens me. Look at him!” se 
done them all had he Let him come back. Help him, I'll help him, too.” She covered her @ 
so chosen. eyes. 

by the He found himself posed most uncomfortably in one of those “And then for God’s sake forget that you ever knew him!”4 





chairs before a fire Malachi had stirred up from the dying embers A chair scraped loudly in the stillness of that hall. The man® 
fa the hearth. He found the old gentleman in the fur-lined coat in front of the fire got up—a sorry, tattered scarecrow of a man,~ 
Ussing over him, turning the chair now this way, now that, and unshaven, unkempt, unclean, yet with a certain angry dignity) 











olained Standing a pace or two away to observe the general effect produced about him, a vague hint of days that were not always with himy 
do thit the Position. as these present days. 4 
i That's perfect,” he said at last. “Perfect! Sit like that. Don’t He was fishing in one vest pocket as he turned to Nevins.) 
turn your head either way.” Presently his fingers found what they sought. 
He pulled a bell-cord. A sleepy man in livery pulled aside the “T didn’t come here to fight women, nor to help you fight them,” 4 
- hangings at the door after an appreciable wait. said Boyd Henderson with a painfully careful enunciation. ‘ s 

gpend Miss Mora down here!” Nevins said. wasn’t in the bargain. Here is your ten dollars. Go to hell!” 






man in livery mounted the stairs, carheidowndagain, said, He iwould have ‘gone! straight «to the (Continued--on page 162) 





: H. ERE’S a story of what every woman—that is, married 


| woman — knows, but that Mr. Veeder had to experiment 
|) to learn. 
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i} In another hour the cast- 
3 | away was climbing a flight : 
ii of slippery stone steps ontoa ! 
it landing-stage which faceda 
| RALG VEEDER was swimming. He was swimming grand-opere-sconeey ta | 
| away from matrimony. 
H It was a long swim, but a queer exhilaration kept i . 
him going. The same —— made him forget that the West Illustrated b y | 
| Indian waters contain sharks of every respectable dimension and 
' of keen appetites for white meat. R. L. LAMBDI N 
' To a casual observer (such an observer would have needed a 
| night-glass plus a searchlight), Veeder would have seemed merely } 
i a luckless man battling for his life against long odds, in the mid- had lived, homeless, ever since his mother’s death. And after 
| night waters of the Florida Straits, eighty miles southeast of seven years of -boarding-house and hotel and hit-or-miss bachelor 
). Key West, and some ten miles off the northwestern Cuba coast. flat life, there is a positive magic about a real home, and espe 
4 But casual observers usually see things wrong. Perhaps not cially about the woman who is the keynote of that home. 
} one such observer in a thousand would have changed places, just |More lonely and homeless youths have been ensnared by the 7 
} then, with Craig Veeder. Yet assuredly Craig Veeder would not _ sight of a pretty girl setting a table or pouring tea or fussing ovet 
have changed places with one observer in twenty thousand. He a chafing dish than by all the professional sirens or brilliant 
was swimming away from matrimony. talkers since Ninon de Lenclos. And so it had been with Veeder. | 
At twenty-seven, Veeder had been meshed in wedlock’s net. His home-loving and home-lacking heart had gone out with 4 
He had not known he was meshed. He thought it was he who bound to the charming little home-maker from the very fist 
had done the meshing; for he had had the very deuce of a time And he had laid instant siege to her affections. 
in winning Reina Burr—the very deuce of a time. It had been Craig had tried to make it a whirlwind wooing. But in a soll 


one of those touch-and-go courtships wherein the man does not as methodically neat as Reina Burr’s, whirlwinds have scant place 
feel really secure of his victory until (in reply to an intoned Reina was not to be taken by storm—which redoubled Veeder'’s 
query from a man in gray whiskers and white surplice) the girl longing to win her.- And so he laid siege, in due and ancient | 
has said: “I do!” form. | 

Craig had been making his way in New York’s business world, Several things during the courtship might have warned him, | 
at a pace all but phenomenal for so young a man. He had gradu- but a man whose brain is in condition to assimilate warnings § | 
ated from boarding-house to hotel and from hotel to bachelor seldom the man who goes a-courting. For example: Reina al 
flat and Jap servant, all «n seven brief years of Napoleonic labor. her mother came to tea, once, in his bachelor apartment. Craig 

Then he had met Reina Burr. and the Jap had spent hours in trying to make the flat shipshape 

Reina was a home-body of a damsel who kept house for her for the visit. A score of interesting pictures and other trophies | 
old parents and who kept it with a daintiness and exquisite effi- had been cached, safely out of sight. The rooms had been | 
ciency that did queer things to Craig’s heart. You see, Veeder arranged and swept and dusted-and aired; and they wereJ 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


of flowers and soft lights, for the Occasion. Yet the moment 
Reina and her mother entered the cozy living-room, the girl 
halted and sniffed the blossom-laden air. 

“Whew!” she complained laughingly. 
of tobacco, and—and of drinks too! 
breathe in it all day!” 

Ten minutes later he had seen her pass a furtively exploratory 
finger across the edge of the chimney-piece and then examine the 
pink digit for dust-traces—which, of course, she found. And he 
caught her frowning at a whitish ash-smudge on the rug under the 

-table. 
ae felt ashamed of his own nonobservation and of his Jap’s 
incompetence, and he fell to dreaming blissfully of a spotless 
home, with this angel of home-making to preside over it. 

A few months later, Craig and Reina were married. 

Reina used to tell Veeder’s bachelor friends, very merrily indeed, 
that she had “taken him, out of pity,” in order to remove him from 
the pigsty surroundings in which she had found him living. The 
bachelor friends laughed dutifully at the joke, but it did not 
incline them the more warmly toward matrimony. 

The Veeders had not been married a month, before Craig first 
began to feel the galling of the chain. No, Reina was not a 
shrewish comic-paper spouse. She was a loving and winsome 
wife, who adored her husband and strove to make his home happy. 
That was the trouble. Rcina’s idea of a happy home was an 
orderly home. 

And in her eyes an orderly home was a home where all was 
in order. There must be no ghost of tobacco-reek noticeable 
anywhere in the rooms. To spill a half-inch of cigarette-ash on 
chair or rug was as reprehensible as to spill the same quantity of 
ink or vitriol thereon. Furniture had its own appointed places in 
the house; and the careless leaving of a wall chair near the bay 
window or the shifting of a table to a less sunny corner—these 
were deplorable deeds which must be commented on and cor- 
rected, if the home were not to degenerate into such another 
pigpen as the bachelor flat had been. : ' 

Also, if a great idler of a man should throw himself wearily 
on the library couch, it meant just that much more trouble to the 
poor tired little housewife, who must afterward smooth out the 
couch and beat up and rearrange the pile of crumpled cushions. 

These were but a few of Reina’s myriad safeguards against 
defilements of divers sorts—defilements which 
ranged from the tracking of mud into the front 
hall to the wiping of horrid razor-blades on the 
very newest guest-towels in the third-floor bath- 
room. 

She did not rail at Craig for committing all 
these atrocities. She just looked pained, or else 
she spoke in the kindliest correction—which 
made Veeder feel far more like a vile sinner and 
a rough-neck than would all the scolding on 
earth, besides robbing him of the privilege of 
getting good and mad. 

There were other things, too: when a man 
had a sweet home and a loving little wife wait- 
ing there for him, what was the sense of his 
spending a whole evening every week or so 
away from that home? When the aforesaid 
home and wife were eager to welcome him, how 
could he be so silly as to want to stop, for an 
hour or more, at his club, on the way from 
business, and then come in all redolent of to- 
bacco and stomach-destroying cocktails? These 
faults were set right as tactfully and as gently 
as were those of Craig’s non-housebrokenness in 
the matter of furniture and razors and ashes. 
But terrible is the final power of gentleness. It 
is fifty times as formidable as a tirade or tears. 
It is the ultimate victor in every marital duel 

And so it proved, with Craig Veeder. By the 
third year of his married life, he had ceased to 

@ mere man and had insensibly become a 
Husband—even as a corruptible young politi- 
clan might cease to be a Representative and 
become a mere Congressman. 

farce realizing his own gradual change, he learned to leave 
ture where he found it, to steer well clear of the most tempt- 

ig cushion-strewn couches, to do his smoking at the office or on 
the Teet and ngier where if, could taint curtgins or. smudge the 
e learned to follow the line of least resistance, by eschew- 

once precious twilight hour of cocktails and chat at the 


“What a fearful smell 
I don’t see how you can 
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club, and to come home at once from work. He learned that there 
is absolutely no sense or excuse for a happily married man to® 
spend a single evening a week with a lot of rowdy men when there™ 
is a dear little wife at home who is only too glad to go with him 
anywhere she may choose, and who is worrying herself sick when=@ 
ever he is out late by himself. ‘i 
Oh, Craig learned a whole lot of useful things, without so much # 
as realizing that he was learning them! The chain was full-forged @ 
and welded into place before he realized how fast it could bind. 
And so his six years of wedded existence had dragged along) 
Only one night in all that time had he and Reina been apait.® 
And that was the night she had to go on ahead of him to tha® 
bedside of her mother, who was dying. Only two evenings had. 
the couple spent asunder in the past three years. Both of those @ 
were when actual rush of business kept Craig at the office until # 
twelve. - 
Unconsciously, as time went on, Veeder had adapted himself # 
to all this, as might the once-wild ox to his routine of stall-and-9 
plow. Long since, Craig had become a Husband. And outside 
of business hours he was nothing else—which brings us by prosy 
and needfully long degrees to our story. # 
It was at the end of the sixth year of their married life that™® 
Craig Veeder’s nerves went bad from a too-long strain of work. 
His doctor ordained for him a sea-voyage. To the worn-out # 
man the prospect of lying in a deck-chair for fourteen hours a} 
day, for an indefinite number of days, was a pure delight. B 
But Reina could not see it that way. She was an abominably # 
bad sailor. Even a rowboat trip across a mile-wide inland lake © 
was enough to lay her up for the day. She had been to seas 
only once in her life. And it was months before she had recov-# 
ered from that. There are a few such people—folk to whom water- § 
travel is not only a torture but a physical mishap. Reina was one # 
of them. 










































































The fishermen took one look at the wad of wet money 
Veeder flashed on them, and they gave eager consent. 









Yet the doctor’s orders stood—and the man- 
dates of two consulting specialists backed them. And_ because: 
she loved her husband, Reina at last consented to his making the} 
journey without her. Craig met her surrender halfway. ¥ 

He. arranged to go through the West Indies in a touring steam-’ 
ship which would carry him at a leisurely pace to Nassau and” 
Havana and Porto Rico and Kingston. and would enable him to * 
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debark at Miami, there to take a train home and thus shorten 
his absence from his waiting wife. In this fashion he could have 
eight or more days at sea and yet be gone from home less than a 
fortnight. And he went. 


NDER the mystic healing of the ocean, Veeder’s 

racked nerves at once began to heal. He slept like 
a dead man, for more than twelve hours of each day, sometimes 
snoozing in his deck-chair, sometimes in his bunk. To his amaze- 
ment, he discovered a new interest in food, and tobacco once 
more tasted like something besides dead leaves. 

To his equal surprise, he felt ridiculously like a schoolboy on 
vacation. There was no gently protesting voice to chide him 
awake when he chanced to snore. There was nobody to look on 
in mute reproach when he took a second helping of some indi- 
gestible dish or when he lighted one cigar from the butt of another. 
There was no one to make him ashamed of piling his stateroom’s 
upper berth high with a disorderly array of clothes—of smoking 
in bed, of strewing ashes in regal fashion all over the stateroom 
floor, or on the deck around his chair. 

It was a queer feeling to be free—to be absolutely free, to 
know that the chain had fallen away and that the galled spots 
were beginning to skin over. With a twinge of shame at his own 
disloyalty, Craig found himself reveling in it all. As he grew 
better, he even sat up one night until the approach of dawn, 
in a smoking-room card-game. 

As the night waned, the battle waxed fiercer. Veeder left the 
table at two o’clock in the morning nearly three hundred dollars 
ahead of the game. And there was no one to reprove him for this, 
his first card-night in four years! He was magnificently free. 

Off Cape Hatteras, that tossing graveyard of so many anti- 
seasick resolutions, the ship’s leisurely southern progress had 
become still more leisurely, by reason of bucking the five-mile-an- 
hour urge of the purple-blue Gulf Stream. Two days later, dodg- 
ing the Gulf Stream by running close inshore, the vessel passed 
so close to the drearily monotonous east coast of Florida that 
Veeder could read with naked eye the historic sign of “Welcome 
to Our Ocean!” and could study the Palm Beach bathing suits. 
That same day, the recurrent schools of porpoises that butted 
playfully through the ever-bluer waves off the weather bow were 
varied by skittering swarms of flying fish which skimmed like 
tiny gray-and-white airplanes over the nearer waters. And a 
gray-green sea-turtle spun clumsily astern in the steamer’s wash. 

Thenceforward glowed the drowsy warmth of half-tropic seas, 
and Craig Veeder felt new life seeping into his nerve-tired body. 
He was getting well. He was getting well fast. And always 
increasing, was that odd sense of newborn freedom. He had been 
a Husband so long that he had well-nigh forgotten how to be any- 
thing else. But he was learning, every hour. And the knowledge 
was as strong wine to his groove-held brain. He was gloriously 
happy. He began to look back with wondering disgust at his 
own sheeplike meekness in wasting so many golden years in the 
endless routine of home-to-office and office-to-home. It was won- 
derful to be free—to be alive once more, to be a man among 
men, not merely a Husband. And growingly he hated the very idea 
of a return to his six-year bondage. 

Twice more, during the southward voyage, he varied his deck- 
and-berth drowsing by night sessions in the smoking-room. There 
were three over-rich South Americans on board who fancied vastly 
their own prowess at poker. There was also an American tobacco- 
man who was on the way to inspect a new Porto Rico plantation. 
These four were inveterate poker-players; and they welcomed 
Craig Veeder to their table. And whether by reason of his long 
abstinence or by greater prowess, Craig was a steady winner at 
these poker-sessions. 


BOUT midnight, after the third evening of such play, 

Veeder left the smoking-room. He was comfortably 

tired. The pight was hot; and the smoking-room was stuffy. Craig 

walked the deck alone, to fill his lungs with the sea-air and to 
lure drowsiness to his poker-excited system. 

He had made something of a killing at the green table this 
evening. Indeed, with his two preceding nights’ winnings, he had 
gleaned a little more than eighteen hundred dollars. This, with 
fifteen hundred dollars in bills, which he had brought along for 
the expenses of the trip, swelled the ready money in his pockets 
to nearly thirty-four hundred dollars—a foolishly large sum to 
carry loose, as he now realized. He decided that next morning 
he would stow the bulk of it in the purser’s safe. 

The phosphorus was glinting eerily along the swirls of foam 
churned up by the motion of the ship, Leaning over the rail, 
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Veeder watched it in idle interest. Then a memory of earlier seg 
faring days reminded him of the swish and eddy of phosphorus jy 
the immediate wake of a steamship. On a night like this, ang 
in waters like this, such a display would be well worth the seeing. 

Craig walked aft to the ladder connecting the promenade deck 
with the second-cabin quarters. Descending, he reached the seq 
a deck and went along its deserted expanse to the after 
rail. 

There he leaned over once more to watch the flame-play of 
the phosphorus—so bright that it seemed to cover the wake with 
a tossing mantle of fire-blue. To the left, some ten miles acrogs 
that sleepily rolling waste of star-strewn ocean, lay the low green 
downs of Cuba, with the bumpy knobs of the Matanzas hills far 
behind them. Havana itself was not twenty miles distant. 

His foot on the rail, and looking down again from his 
effort to see the outlines of the coast, Veeder began brooding on 
his own near-by return to the slavery of home-life. With strange 
fierceness his very soul rebelled at the idea. His brief taste of 
freedom had made him drunk with the joy of it. And withing 
week or so he must return to serfdom. He must return, healed 
in health, but hotly resentful in spirit, to the career : f a Husband, 

And he would find it harder than ever to get back into his 
wonted ways of neatness and routine and meek submission after 
this taste of freedom. But soon, as he well knew, he would slip 
into the old groove and be once more a plodding bondslave to the 
daily grind. And all the time the world of gay freedom would be 
stretching out its arms in vain to him. It was not fair! He 
hated the thought. 

Veeder saw the phosphorus break into a hundred scattering 
sparks as a porpoise dived through the blanket of pale blue flame 
He leaned farther outboard to watch the pretty phenomenom, 
There was a simultaneous lurch of the light-laden vessel as a 
groundswell caught her amidships. The lurch added the fraction 
of an inch needful to make Veeder lose his precarious balange 
athwart the rail. 


VER he went. As he threw out both arms in-a: 
attempt to clutch at something which should s 
him, his heels came in fleeting contact with the stern gun 
By instinct, he kicked with all his strength, and hurled his 
sideways; at the same time shouting at the top of his lungs. © 
The kick and the sideward lunge carried him clear of the 
thrashing twin blades of the propeller. But the wake-eddies 
sucked him far down under the surface, where for an instant, it 
spun like a teetotum in the milk-warm foam. Then his head 
emerged; and he made a futile clutch for the spinning rope of the 
taffrail log. He caught for it by mere guesswork and instineh 
And he missed it. q 
Then—he was panting and sputtering, alone in that star-splashed 
expanse of warm ocean, ten miles from land and with the light 
of the departed ship dwindling into distant and blurring specks 
At such times a man’s mind is popularly supposed to dwell @ 
every detail of his past life. This it does not always do, as 
a nearly drowned survivor can testify. Yet it is certain that @& 
brain, in a crisis of that sort, works along one abnormal chaniit 
or another—as did Craig Veeder’s. ‘ 
For one thing, Craig found, to his own mild surprise, that Bt 
was not in the very least frightened. Never had he been is 
nervous or alarmed. It seemed to him the most natural and come 
monplace thing imaginable that he should be swimming ; 
with no special effort, ten miles from shore and with all his clothes 
on. a 
Yet, quite as calmly, he realized that he was at the crossroads 
of life. Good swimmer as he was, it was quite possible that® 
might lose his strength or miss his direction, and so drown, belt 
he could reach shore. Somehow this possibility did not trouble’ 
at all.: He had a feeling he was not going to drown. And a new 
and far more powerful emotion swept the very thought of @ 
out of his mind. For, Veeder was smitten by a veritable inspl 
tion. i. 
He would be missed, on board, before the ship could mam 
port. He would be found gone. It would be supposed, of coum} 
that he had fallen overboard and had drowned. Word to? 
effect would be cabled home. He was officially dead. CS 
That meant he could enjoy his new-found freedom as long® 
he might choose to. It meant the shackles were stricken forew™ 
from his limbs. He was a free man. Through no sin of bis; 
had been lifted out of serfdom. With a new name, he was # 
liberty to start lifé afresh—a new life of glorious and 
pered freedom. 
Not only was he free; but he had, in actual cash on his pews 
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Three minutes later Craig Veeder was craw crawling ling wearily aboard the ‘smelly boat and 
_ .was explaining in very ba bad Spanish that he had tumbled off the deck of his own yacht. 
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no less than three thousand, three hundred and some dollars, 
wherewith to enjoy that liberty and to make his new start. To 
not one man in a million is given such a chance. Craig thrilled 
at his own good fortune. 

Then he thought of Reina. But in that period of strange mental 
aloofness he could not summon up an atom of remorse at the 
picture of her desolation. His will was made in her sole favor. 
She was well-to-do in her own right. She would not suffer, finan- 
cially, by his passing! 

Gladly would he have spared her the anguish-shock of learning 
he was dead. But this, as he understood, was quite beyond his 
power. Before he could reach shore, his absence from the ship 
must be discovered. News thereof would be sent north at once by 
wireless—by cable from Havana, at latest. In either case Veeder 
would not be in time to intercept it. 

He could not spare Reina the horror of hearing he had been 
drowned. She must hear that, .in any event. And the first of 
her grief would be past before a denial from him could possibly 
reach her. Since she must suffer the primal agony of his loss, 
he could afford to let her go on grieving for him as dead. After 
all, it was not as though some brute had spilled ashes on, her 
newest rug. 

She was still under thirty. She was good to look at; she was 
childless, and comfortably rich. There would be plenty of men 
eager to console such a widow. Perhaps among them there might 
be a man who did not mind living in a home that was kept as 
cheerlessly neat as a new bandbox. 

Craig Veeder turned his mind exultantly toward the future. 
He was swimming shoreward, and every long, easy stroke was 
carrying him just that much farther away from matrimony. If 
every stroke were also carrying him nearer to death—well, let it 
go at that! There were, perhaps, worse things for a tired man 
than death. 


Reina and her mother came to tea, once, in his bachelor apartment. 
“Whew!” she complained. “What a fearful smell of tobacco!” 
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That morning Veeder had changed into a Palm Beach suit 
summer underclothes, white silk shirt and socks and white buc. 
skin shoes. Such a costume, apart from the shoes, which Crajp 
now proceeded to kick off, is almost as easy for a strong man 
swim in as is a bathing suit. Veeder was about to discard hj 
coat too, but he remembered in time that a goodly portion oj 
his money was in that garment’s inner pockets. So 
it on. 

After an hour of desultory swimming his unaccustomed muscles 
began to tire. He turned over on his back, to rest by floating 
As he lay thus, he heard a drowsy voice raised in a droningh 
monotonous minor-key Spanish song. Treading water, Craig 
upreared his head to !ook about him. : 

There, drifting lazily in his general direction, was the patche 
sail of a Cuban fishing-smack. 

Veeder squandered a goodly slice of his remaining strength jp 
a bellowed hail which brought the steersman’s minor-key ditty 
to an abrupt stop and wrung from the interrupted singer a highly 
spiced volley of frightened patois Spanish oaths ae 

Three minutes later Craig Veeder was crawling wearily aboard 
the smelly boat and was explaining in very bad Spanish to its 
gaping occupants that he had tumbled off the deck of his ow 
yacht, which had cleared Havana that afternoon. He said he was 
Bruce Hawarden, an Englishman, connected with the British cop- 
sular service in Cuba and that he dreaded the laughter of his 
colleagues, should the story of his silly misadventure become 
known. Wherefore he offered his rescuers two hundred dollars 
to set him ashore in Havana and to keep their mouths shut. 

How much of his yarn the fishermen believed, he did not know 
or care. But they took one look at the wad of wet money he 
flashed on them in the lantern flare, and they gave eager consent 
to his request. 

Two hundred dollars in one lump is an (Continued on page 107) 
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The story so far: 


NLY this strange year 1919 could have seen 

happen the things which transpire in this re- 

markable story—the story of April Summerlin, 
a beautiful Southern girl who had been driving a military 
truck in New York, and who recently, through the death of a 
wealthy relative, had been suffering from a sudden rush of 
wealth to the bank-account that made her head swim; of her 
fire-eating cousin and sweetheart, Bob Taxter, who grew up on the 
plantation next that of April’s father, and who had gone to the 
War as an aviator; of April’s widowed and unworldly mother; 
of April’s bosom friend Claudia, a born New Yorker; and of 
divers other specially interesting people—among them a quaint old 
al a New York hotel servant whose name, like Bob’s, was 
axter. 


The same relative who bequeathed a hundred thousand to 
April and her mother had left ten thousand to Bob—a welcome 
Windfall; yet he still was poor indeed compared to April, and 
he felt he must make his fortune match hers. On the homeward- 
bound transport, he read stories of the large fortunes made in 
Texas cil-lands, and they captivated his imagination. He was no 
piker, and he couldn’t delay for slower and surer processes of Th AP 
isition. He must stand equal to April in financial stature € story proceeds: 
fore some richer fellow carried her off. 
- Afrived in New York, Bob found April and Mrs. Summerlin CHAPTER XVII 
bes! by investment sharks—among whom the rival Messrs. 
Clyde and Kellogg were specially prominent. But Bob’s ten thou- HAT shall I wear, Mother?” 
Sata was likewise promptly put in peril too, for he fell in with a “Why, you look perfectly lovely in what you § 
inocent Texas soldier named Yarmy, who possessed lands in have on, honey!” § 
P@il-region and sought capital to develop them. Moreover, “But Bob has seen me in this uniform until he’s sick of it, 4 
ty had a sister named Kate who added pretty and perilous and so am I. Thank Heaven, I got out of the service to-day, 4 
ions to Yarmy’s talk of vast profits. For after a lover’s and I can be a woman again. Besides, that creature will be ¥ 
E with April, Bob solaced himself in a flirtation with Kate. dressed like a house afire, and I'll need every trump I have—if ; 
a the Yarmys’ oil project came thereby to look good indeed I have any. What shall I put on?” ; 
to] . And Yarmy, with importunate talk of another investor “Just what effect do you want to create?” 4 
to buy the interest in his oil-lands offered to Bob, urged “T want to be very cold and hurt and mistreated and angry § 
‘Wat reckless young lover to’immediate action. and indifferent and ravishingly beautiful and appealing and unat- | 
then an introduction of the Yarmys to April and Mrs. tainable and—” : 
lin was arranged. That was to be a strange meeting— “Put on your blue dress.” % 
Bob and his mother, who had come to town to see him; April April nodded and climbed a step or two, then paused and shook | 
sy Mrs. Summerlin; Kate and Joe Yarmy; and—not of least _ her head. 4 
S Mmpertance, Uncle Zeb Taxter, the negro servant. “That isn’t a very late model, though.” 
: ited, 1919, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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“Bob will never know the difference.” 

“But that woman will. And I want 
to deal her such a blow that she’ll feel 
like kneeling and imploring me to tell 
her the name of my dressmaker. And 
I wont.” 

These_ blood-curdling sentiments 
seemed as natural to Mrs. Summertin 
| as a cutthroat policy seems to a busi- 
ness man when his son enunciates it. 
She pondered how best to stifle competi- 
tion against her daughter’s monopoly of 
Bob Taxter’s love. 

“That apple-green is ve’y smart. I 
don’t think it will make you look as 
well in Bob’s eyes, but it will certainly 
put the eye out of that woman.” 

} “Then I'll wear the green,” said April 
| grimly. 
| People have long expressed surprise 


} @ at learning that women do not dress for 


men but against other women. Yet men 
do not run their businesses to please their 
wives; they hardly run them to please 
+ their customers; they largely run them 
to disconcert their rivals. 

( Men laugh at women for becoming 
) sheep when the Watteau Shepherdess of 
Fashion waves her beribboned crook. 
Yet men incessantly copy each other’s 


7 ' methods, their shop-fronts, their win- 


dow-displays, their circulars, their let- 

catch- 

phrases, price-marks, everything. Does 

one savings-bank build a Greek temple 

Straightway all the 

other banks must squander their de- 

posits on squat marble houses. Does 

one cigarette-manufacturer take a full- 

page advertisement in colors? Imme- 

diately all cigarettes must have the same 

‘+7 blazon. Does one firm send out letters or catalogues in new-art or 
i ® rococo style? Every respectable firm must fall in line at once. 

; Women are berated for a willingness to bankrupt everybody 

within reach in order to secure the maximum of gorgeousness. 
Yet why should a woman mail herself to the public in a cheap 
envelope when her husband is sending out his bills and receipts 
in engraved bond? 

_ _ The war had put a check on all sorts of businesses and all sorts 
| of vanities. Steel and coal were withheld from unnecessary indus- 
tries, just as silk and sugar were withheld from unrestricted con- 
sumption, because all four commodities were needed for cannon, 

transports, airplanes, explosives. 

' But the armistice had taken from women as well as men the 
inspiration of patriotic sacrifice and the pressure of public opinion, 
and both sexes were as eager to resume gayety and business as a 
widow is to be out of threadbare crape. 

Spring and summer led the way. With an extravagance that 
made the gaudiest shop-window look drab, trees and plants and 
birds were riotous with dressmaking and every form of adorn- 
| ment. Birds were togging themselves in radiant millinery at a 
vast expense, and flocking to parties and prizefights.. Plants were 
| spendthrift on new wall-paper and new signboards to attract 
drummers from the beehives and other luxury-factories. The 
' whole earth, having thrown off its snow-tarpaulins, was weaving 
green carpets and rugs of intricate design and deep pile. The cost 
of it in labor, energy and heat was beyond calculation. 

Yet against the eternal fever of spring in human blood, econo- 
mists and moralists were prescribing the same old futile pills of 
advice in editorial, cartoon and sermon. Everybody has always 
tried to compel women to wear more clothes at less expense, 
and history is strewn with the wrecks that failed. Tyrants have 
threatened and administered death; priests have prayed and threat- 
ened torment after death; satirists have poured boiling oil over 
the follies of fashion. And none of them succeeded. When the 
stout Romans with their terrific authority passed sumptuary laws, 
the Roman women stormed the Capitol and forced their repeal. 
They do not usually pay so much attention to male protests. 

One thing has always dominated their thoughts: unfashionable 
clothes are a public disgrace. A woman who wears them is in 
the stocks or on a high pillory. She will not go about branded, 
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any more than a business man will carry a sandwich- 
board stating that he is a failure. 

The virtuous wife and daughter feel that they have 

a perfect right to look as well as the vicious women. 
Otherwise where is the reward of virtue? And where would the 
world go if all the good women went dowdy and let all the bad 
women ply their trade without competition in the arts and graces 
of delight? But the everlasting vanity of protest against vanily 
has never discouraged it and never will. Critics are doomed @ 
protest, as butterflies to bloom and frivol. There are cautious ané 
saving women as there are meek and canny plants and birds. But 
what they call their “virtue” is as much their nature as what they 
call “vice” in the flamboyant ones is theirs. 

The 1919-ers were more excited about the height of prices that 
about almost any of the other exciting things. Yet prices also wert 
simply doing what they had always done. No war has been $0 
devastating that it has not been followed by hysterics of gayety, 
by ballooning of expenditures, and by a soaring quality in prices. 
Afterwards the balloons burst, and all the shopkeepers and labor 
unions in the world could not keep up prices and wages. 

And of course, it was not so much that prices and wages went 
up as that money went down. Foreign exchange shot the chutes. 
In 1919 the pound sterling that had once been equal to $4.87 fel 
away to $4.13; the twenty-cent franc to eleven cents; the twenty- 
five-cent mark to three. 

It was very flattering to the Almighty Dollar, but the dollat 
Himself felt like thirty cents in the market. A three-dollar office 
boy .had to have twelve dollars a week if he were to live wel 
enough to insult visitors. The twelve-dollar-a-week wrapper 
addresser had to have twenty-five dollars or the circulars would 
stick in the mailing-room. The postmen, the firemen and the 
policemen had to be boosted in wages or the world would stop. 

The policemen of Boston dealt a hard blow to the pacifists 
by calling a strike; instantly the very hub of culture was ¢ 
to.a black forest of wolves, while little shopkeepers guarded theif 
own cabins with guns. In Brooklyn two unions of funeral-coael 
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drivers fell by the ears and stopped a funeral, compelling the 
mourners to change carriages. 

Everybody struck, telephone girls, chorus girls, steel workers, 
street-car men, railroad men, builders. People began to talk of 
forming a union of the middle classes to strike against the strikers. 
Yet somehow the world rolled on and kept coming to the same 
old degrees of the circle that it always touches successively in its 
everlasting whirl. 

Women wrung their hands and wailed at the cost of finery, 
but they bought more of it than ever. Their men-folk cursed 
and prophesied disaster, but they paid with the left hand, for one 
exorbitance, the exorbitance they had gathered with the right 
hand from some one else. 

Pessimists warned -that a crash would come. It was a safe 
prophecy. Crashes always come. When you are slicing bacon, 
there is small risk in foresaying that whatever streak the knife 
is in will give way to one of the other kind, though it is not safe 
to say just how soon. The fat is always followed by the lean; 
hence we have pessimists justified; but then, the lean is always 
followed by the fat; and therefore the optimists flourish for a 
while. And so on and on, till we come to the rind and the edge 
of the bacon. And from where we are, we cannot tell how thick 
the rasher of the world is. 

April Summerlin and her mother were discovering that their 
legacy of a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, all told, 
had actually dwindled to a value of about forty thousand at the 
moment, and was still on its way down. But the depreciation 


Bob flushed with shame at bei 
reyes of aes tee just sab 
at, thinking it would please you.” 
“Oh, but it does!” April squealed, 
and flung her arms about him. 
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of money did not seem to justify any depreciation of personal 


appearance. They still had to.“sell themseives,” in: the 
word of the day, in their market at market prices. 


Mrs. Summerlin must look like a lady of means, and Miss — 


Summerlin must be able to hold up her head among the girls 
whose business it was to get and to hold social prestige. April 
would be young only once, and her mother would be middle-aged 
only once. They were of the sort that would rather die than be 
conspicuously inferior to their neighbors. This instinct has its 
value in keeping people good or wholesomely circumspect; and 
it is impossible to set the bounds to an instinct. 

You might talk to such people till the cows come home, but 
you would not change them. April was as moral and as modest 
as the average, and that is about all that morals and modesty 
amount to. If a girl in this nineteen-nineteen had begun to wear 
the gowns that girls had worn in their eighteen-sixties, she would 
have thought it perfectly seemly to -wear a very low corsage 
and a skirt like a parachute. .She would have blushed only slightly 
when the wind shifted the parachute so as to disclose to the passers- 
by the entire columns of her highly ornate ankle-length, hip-height 
pantalettes. 

If anyone had asked a nice girl of crinoline times to appear 
publicly in a 1919 motor-corps costume, she would very properly 
have preferred to commit suicide. In 1919, April would very 
properly have preferred poison to pantalettes, and no money could 
have seduced her into parading gusty Broadway in the voluminous 
peep-show of 1864. 

Now that she was leaving breeches for skirts, she would 
\ soon be putting on an abhorrence of the motor-corps cos- 
‘ tume. She would be appalled at the knee-length skirts that 
she and her mother had worn a few years back. At the 
beach she would wear 
what the majority wore. 
If it was decided that 
! . . . 
one'- piece bathing - suits 
with bare legs were to be 
the vogue, she would go 
into the water and come 
out wet in such disclos- 
ure with equanimity; and 
so would her sisters and 
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her cqusins, and her aunts 7 


—also the shy wife .of 
the village parson taking 
a summer vacation on the 
orthodox beaches of 
Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and the various 
Chautauquas. 

But for the moment, it 


was not the immodesty. | 


of the new clothes that 
troubled April, though 
all new -clothes’ are im- 
modest—and all old 


clothes. It was the blood- ’ 


curdling indecency of the 
new prices that drama- 
tized her plans. She 
paused now to cry out 
upon them as upon a 
fiendish conspiracy in the 
market-place, Everybody 
was accusing everybody 


else of profiteering, and ~ ; 


everybody was both guilty 
and helpless. 

“The storekeepers - are 
downright thieves,” April 
cried. “I haven’t shown 
you the list of prices I 


got yesterday.” She ran 


back down the steps: to 
tell her mother of her 


reconnaissance among the ~ 


shops. She laid the. bud- 
get on a table, and the 
two women keened over 


it as if they were hold- 


ing a wake over a dead 
body. ; 
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“T went to Dutilh’s to look at some of his importations, and 
what do you suppose he wants? For a plain serge dress, $225! 
For a plain cloth dress, $285; for a chiffon afternoon-dress, $325; 
for a three-piece cloth suit, $450 to $525; for an evening dress, 
$350 to $450, and for an evening-wrap, $300 to $600. 

“IT told him he was a robber, and he said that chiffon velvet 
cost twenty dollars a yard; the sewing-women’s wages are three 
times what they were; needles, thread, buttons, hooks and eyes 
have all gone up. Ribbons are twenty dollars a yard. 

“I went to several other places, and their prices were all the 
same. I didn’t dare go into the really high-priced dressmakers’. 

“I went td the department-stores, and they are just about as 
high. They used to charge only a third for the same things, 
but now they’re all the same. I’m simply desperate. I reckon 
I'll have to get in the bathtub and live there like Demosthenes or 
whoever it was. Do you remember the story of that poor girl 
who came to New York to get her trousseau and found the 
prices so high she decided not to get married but to go to work?” 

aa it vaguely,” said her mother. “What was the name 
of it?” 

“Oh, the Fourteenth or some other Commandment. It was 
by—oh, what’s-his-name?” April, being normal, did not remember 
the names of the contemporary authors whose tawdry fiction she 
skimmed. But she recalled the Catalogue of Wraps in this book, 
and she ran along the bookshelves to see if it were there. 

April found the pages where a price-list was recorded of a fit- 
ting outfit for a respectable bride of 1914. It had looked ghastly 
then: it looked paltry now. 

It interested her to set down in two columns a list of such items 
as could be duplicated. She had been snooping a little among the 
prices of bride-wear too; for after all, she was technically engaged 
to Bob, and they might suddenly find themselves getting married 
before ‘they could change their minds again. 

This was the list she made from the inventory of trousseaus 
that scared off the poor bride of ancient 1914: 


1919 
$450.00 
125.00 
18.00 


1914 


$285.00 
62.00 
225.00 
195.00 
250.00 
185.00 


Going-away gown 
Hat and shoes to match 
blue gabardine suit 
morning dresses 
evening gown 
evening gown 
formal lingerie gowns: 
250.00 
195.00 
285.00 
300.00 
95.00 
30.00 
24.00 
24.00 


afternoon gown of charmeuse 
dinner gown 


white corduroy skirts 
white piqué skirts 
white linen skirts 


white silk wash blouses 

white crépe wash blouses 

white handkerchief linen blouses 
white chiffon blouse 

pink chiffon blouse 


$ 24.00 
30.00 
32.00 
18.00 
32.00 


ee) 


Same 
Same 
Same 
$ 22.00 
Same 


leghorn garden hat 

eS eer eee ae ek Be Oe 
afternoon hat (small) 

sports hat 

morning hat 


a | 


$ 54.00 
16.00 
18.00 
22.00 
16.00 
20.00 
12.00 

6.00 
20.00 


pairs satin evening slippers 
pair walking boots 

pair patent leather slippers 
pair white buckskin shoes 


pair dress shoes 


pair traveling folding slippers 
pair tennis shoes 
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$ 40.00 
36.00 
295.00 
185.00 


silk sweater 

white corduroy coat 

evening coat, taffeta 

heavy motor or traveling cloak 


a % 
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1 lace evening scarf 
1 chiffon evening scarf 


1 dark-green silk 
I rose and. ivory 


pairs glacé evening gloves..............-.-. 5 2 
pairs chamois gloves 


corsets 

chiffon evening petticoats 

crépe petticoats 

taffeta petticoat 

white wash petticoats 

fine lingerie petticoat 

princess slips for lingerie gowns............. 
satin morning petticoat 

nightgowns <p obs 

nightgowns 


pairs black silk stockings 

pairs fine silk stockings 

pairs white silk stockings 

pairs assorted colors silk stockings 
crépe combinations 

muslin hand-embroidered combinations 
chiffon tea gown 

crépe negligee 

crépe negligee 

chiffon breakfast jacket 

chiffon and lace boudoir caps 
3 crépe boudoir caps 

3 dozen handkerchiefs with initial 
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This was the ghastly muster-roll of necessary clothes or 4 


nice girl of supposed wealth to consider. 
groaned aloud. It was more tragic than “King Lear” (a poor 
who had three daughters to dress) and more exciting than ™ 
Three Musketeers.” 

They were still wagging their heads in despair, when Pansy 
in like a little black witch. 

“Miss Ma’y,” she stormed, 
for—” 

“Ves?” 

“Tt’s a nigga!” 

April nodded. “Bring him in and make him hurry.” 

She ran up the steps and hastened to her room, wh 
flung off her coat and waistcoat, unstrapped her puttees, 


They stared at it} 


“that vacuum cleaner you & t 


her boots and pulled off her breeches with a masculine 
Then she began to make her new toilette with all the deliberm 


of a normal woman. 


In the meanwhile, Pansy was contemptuously ushering oe 


large studio room below a very slow and very old, old darky) 
burdened with the impedimenta of a vacuum cleaner. Ti 
hose kept slipping from his grasp, and he kept stooping to rege 

Mrs. Summerlin watched him with the patience of a So . 
for African deliberateness. At last she asked a rather unnec® 
question. 5 

“Are you the vacuum cleaner?” * 

The old man, hearing a white voice, let the hose flop 
bowed. 

“I’m what you.told the soop’intendent to send up. 
Summerlin?” 

“T am Mrs. Summerlin.” . 

The old man’s eyes whitened with gallant amazement. 

“Mrs.? I tell you, some folks is gittin’ married migh 
nowadays.” 

Mrs. Summerlin smiled tolerantly, a bit pleased. 

“T understand that you do vacuum cleaning?” 

The darky gasped: 

“Does I do vacurum cleanin’? Why, Missy, I—I eats 1 
don’t like to talk up ma own pafession, - but mos’ folks | 
must ’a’ invented vacurums. But I didn’t. I jes’ pafecteds 

“Yes? And what is your price for cleaning this place t 
upstairs and down?” 2 

“When you says ‘thully,’ does you mean ve’y thully of 

“T mean ve’y tho'ly.” : 

“Well, two dollars used to be my reg’la’ figga; but seme 


Is you) 
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“| don’t want to be rude, Apmil, but--"" “A man always says that when he is about to biff a lady 
in the eye.” “Take it as you please, old girl, I'm going to run my own business my own way. 
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Waw, prices has went up a-flyin’. A vacurum costs abote three 
times what it did. But I’d work for Southerners like you-all, 
though, for nothin’—or even less. That's me! Yassum, that’s 
old Pafessor Taxta.” 

April had neglected to mention to her mother or to Pansy the 
name of the old man. Mrs. Summerlin was taken aback. 

“Did you say, Taxta?” 

“Yassum, I’m name Taxta. Pafessor is jest ma pedigree.” 

“Oh!” 

There was a hesitancy in her tone that alarmed the old man. 
He hastened to say: 

“If you has any objection to the name o’ Taxta, I got others.” 

Mrs. Summerlin dismissed the point. 

“Be as quick as you can. I’m expecting callers any moment.” 

“I’m right with ya,” said Professor Taxta, getting into action 
with surprising agility. 

Mrs. Summerlin started up the stairs and murmured to Pansy: 

“You stay and watch him. And don’t let him dawdle.” 

Pansy turned, and noting that the black interloper on her 
sacred prerogative was unscrewing an electric bulb from its socket, 
charged on him with wrath. 

“Heah! What choo doin’ thah?” 

The old man looked down at the irate little woman and laughed. 

“What you think I’m doin’—pullin’ a cork?” 

“You leave that bullub be,” Pansy commanded, putting out her 
withered old hand to check him. 

Zeb pushed it away. 

“You leave me be. I gotta git the juice that’s in there.” 

Pansy sneered with all the superiority of ignorance: 

“Juice? What choo think this is—a pear?” 

Zeb answered with all the meekness of intellect: 

“This here vacurum needs eleckric juice. It’s nachelly got to 
have it, and that bulb is nachelly full of it.” 

Pansy weakened: 

“Can’t you make out widout it?” 

“T mos’ protractedly kinnot.” 

Pansy was determined to maintain her authority. 

“Go on—take de juice, take de juice!” she commanded. 
studied the vacuum cleaner with interest. 


She 


She had never seen 





“| knowed a man 
used to be powerful 
sweet on a little yella 
Pansy about yo’ size. 
His name was—Zeb.” 


What’s the World Coming To 


one of these electric chambermaids close at hand before. §he 
asked with pretended unconcern: 

“Say, what you got in that thrashin’ machine, anyway?” 

Zeb chuckled. 

“Thrashin’ machine? That’s jest chuck full of nothin’; jg 
like me—always hongry. Vacurums is always hongry.” 

Pansy’s curiosity overwhelmed her pride. 

“Say, man, jes’ what is a vacurum anyhow?” 

Zeb was magnificent: 

“Don’t you know what a vacurum is? Well, lea’ me elucinate 
yo’ ign’ance. A vacurum—a vacurum is a kind of a—well, speakin 
scientific, they’s several kinds of vacurums. This is a brass vagy. 
rum. You can git nickel-plated vacurums too, but—well, # 
hard to explain in easy words—to a woman. I got it all right: 
I got the vacurum right in my haid, but it’s hard to git it ga 
Now, if you—supposin’ you want to make up a little vacurim, 
you take a place like this tube, and clean it out till they ain 
nothin’ there, and then you take away everything that’s left, and 
then you allow the air to ’vaporate. You understan’?” 

From the profundity of bewilderment, Pansy cried with all 
the mental ease of an occultist: 





“Oh, yes. I understan’ all that. But what gits me is how you 
clean with it. You take ev’ything away from nothin’. Thats 
easy; but how do you clean with it?” 

Like many another expert, Zeb was shy of theory. 


his prestige slipping. He grew desperate: 

“How do you clean with it? Why—er—well, how could yogi 
he’p cleanin’ with it? Say, what business is it of yours anyway 
how you clean with it? Nobody’s askin’ you to-run one o’ these 
is they? You stick to that mop-rag. That’s somethin’ you kim 
understand.” 

Pansy may have seen through his bluff and been satisfied to 
torment him. Zeb ignored her as she him. He began to huma 
little old song as he puttered about: 

“Tt takes nine people to hold my bonnet; 
It takes ten people to hold my shawl; 
It takes nine people to hold me— 

Oh, Gawd, don’t tech on my water-fall.” 

As he hummed, he smiled a patient, reminiscent old smile 

Pansy halted at 
her task to listen, 
and to consider. She 
started to speak. 
checked herself, har- 
kened again, then 
spoke suddenly. 

“Say, man, where 
you hear that fool 








song at?” 

“Oh, I used to 
know a lady what 
sang it.” 

“Lady? What col 
or?” 


Zeb chuckled. “She 
was a kind of 4 
cheap snuff-color, and 
of the Affican Bap 
tis’ pasuasion.” 

Pansy tossed her 
head and went out 
slowly for her 
and brushes. Left 
alone, Zeb began @ 
look around. 
noted a portrait @ 
the wall, the life-siz# 
and lifelike prese 
tation of a handsome 
man in the unifom 
of a  Confedemit 
colonel. Beneathitt 
frame a sword Dig 
on two supports ¥ 
a somewhat 
wrist-knot 
from the hilt. 

Something @ the 
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The ODYSSEY ‘of OLD BILL } 


WALTER PRICHARD 


By 
EATON 


Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


(and perhaps you will be surprised to hear that 

there are any moose in Massachusetts—most people 
are), was born in ignominious captivity. I say ignominious, be- 
cause it is ignominious for any wild animal to be a captive, and 
especially for so splendid an animal as the moose, that great, deep- 
chested, powerful-limbed, mighty-antlered survival of some giant 
race of deer which inhabited the globe before the dawn of any 
history we know, doubtless before the advent of man at all. And 
yet, if Old Bill’s parents hadn’t been led away into captivity in 
Massachusetts, there would now be no moose in that State; so 
there you are. 

_A moose does not take kindly to confinement. You may give 
him everything in the world he likes to eat, from rolled oats to 
spruce-bark, but if he is shut up in a few acres, he presently dies 
of a disease with a learned name which in plain language is in- 
digestion. In his wild state he roams thirty miles to get a meal, 
browsing here and there, and thus keeps in condition. But the 


()%: BILL, the biggest bull moose in Massachusetts 


‘tich man who caused Old Bill’s potential parents to be captured 


had more than a few acres to confine them in. He owned fourteen 
thousand acres of forest and mountain just across the valley of 
the Housatonic River from Lenox, up in the Berkshire Hills. On 
preserve of fourteen thousand acres you can take quite a stroll, 
even if you have the legs of a moose. This same rich man—he 
Was a very rich man indeed—wiped out all the farms which had 
once made clearings on his fourteen thousand acres, leaving only 
one or two houses for his gamekeepers to live in, and building a 
lodge” for himself, though he never hunted the moose, and in- 
frequently even fished the brooks. 

Then he built a great fence all around his property. High up 
om the mountain at the center of the reservation was a deep swamp 
of Spruces and hemlocks and alder, with a pond in the midst for 
which you might hunt hours in vain. It was ideal moose-country. 

Mis swamp plunged the old bulls and several cows. which 
fomprised the captive herd. The elk, or wapiti deer, were tamer, 
used to hang around the gamekeeper’s house like cows. Not 

$0 the moose! -They riade for the deep swamp, and finding plenty 


to eat and plenty of 100m to roam, they escaped the fatal indiges- 


ton; and presently into the world came the gawky, stiff-legged 

with a hump on his back and a tassel under his chin who 
destined to be our hero. 

Must be admitted that his father paid very little attention 


to him; but his mother was extremely proud, and gave him the 
best of care, teaching him, as soon as he was old enough, how to 
spring into thickets that concealed, at the approach of danger; 
how to nibble a bit of fresh moosewood twig and then trot on 
maybe a mile before reaching up and with pendulous upper lip 
drawing down and into the mouth a cluster of succulent hemlock, 
never eating too.much in one place lest one get lazy, with flabby 
muscles and poor digestion. She taught him, too, by example, 
to sniff the wind before lying down to rest or even before feeding, 
to sniff strange tracks in the earth or the snow, ever to be alert, 
watchful, ready. His was the Boy Scout motto—Be prepared.” 
If she had been rearing him in the deep woods, far from man- 
kind, he would have learned, no doubt, to flee from the smell of 
a man on the wind, or even from a man’s:tracks in the mud— 
to flee, perhaps, miles and miles to-another forest.’ But here on 
the Berkshire reservation a few men—the keeper, his assistants,’ 
the owner and his friends—were always passing about, and ho - 
harm came from them. Indeed, in winter when the snow. was 
very deep, the men would come into the swamp dragging loads 
of hay on a sled, and leave it there for the moose to eat. Be- 
sides, there was no way to flee very far, because of the 
fence. So Old Bill (of course he wasn’t called Old Bill 
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great a 
then, — 


or even Willie) was never taught to flee actively from man, nor | 


* 


when the man-scent came down wind. : 


greatly to dread him—only to be cautious and slip into cover ™ 


But one day strange things began to happen, alarming things. ; 


¢ 


Many men—strange men—appeared on the reservation, and many | 


and strange horses and great wagons, and there was running and 


shouting and beating’ of the bush and woods, while frightened | 


animals of all sorts, deer, elk, moose and all the rest; were driven > 
in toward the central inclosure. None of them knew why, though ~ 


. 
¥ 


the reason was that the rich man had died, and now all the captive’ > 
animals were going to be rounded up and carried away to another ~ 
rich man’s reservation. The moose, because by nature they ate 
the wariest and craftiest of all big animals, perhaps, though you | 


might suppose they would find it hardest to conceal 
were the most difficult to round up: Old Bill’s mother, 


“oer 
with the care of her child on her mind, was tremendously alarmed, 
dashing into low, dense spruce-thickets with a Rago | 


and kept ets W r 
bellow to Bill to follow her, which he always did, with more 


than grace. aN 
As they dashed over the mountain and through the swamps 6: 
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forest, always seeking to avoid the scent. of danger, they en- 
countered Bill’s father and another cow, successfully employing 
the same tactics. The four of them kept together after that, and 
presently they were roused suddenly from the bushes by the bank 
of a swampy brook by the warning noise of the beaters some 
distance off. The old bull led the way with a tremendous leap 
into the thickets, away from the noise, and brought them up sharp 
against the ten-foot-high wire fence. The bull, in fact, was going 
at such a gait, and was so excited with alarm, that his horns 
actually collided with it, and it sagged away from him. As it 
gave before the impact of his great body (his antlers alone prob- 
ably weighed fifty pounds or more), there was a crashing noise, 
as of wood breaking. The bull pulled back and looked. Yes, 
one of the chestnut posts which held up the fence had rotted, and 
cracked at the ground! He drew back with a short, sharp snort, 
and then went into the fence again, deliberately this time, and 
close to the post. It gave completely, and the post sagged so far 
out that the top of the fence was only six feet above the ground. 
Once more the bull drew back, gathered his great muscles for 
the spring, and cleared it. The second cow followed; and then 
Bill’s mother, with a kind of tooting noise which Bill knew meant, 
“Come on!” gathered herself and sprang. 

Poor little Bill uttered a protesting bellow, or rather two 
bellows, something like two raps with an ax on a hollow tree. He 
couldn’t make that jump. He just knew he couldn’t. He ran 
up and down behind the half-fallen fence, looking for a lower 
place, and seeing his father, the other cow, even his mother, 
vanishing into the woods outside. Yes, even his mother, she felt 
so sure he would follow! But he couldn’t follow. If Bill had 
been a boy, he would certainly have burst into sobs. But he 
wasn’t. He was a young bull moose, and behind him, on the wind, 
he suddenly caught fresh and strong that man-scent his mother 
had taught him to be wary of. It was coming nearer. Over there, 
his mother was going farther away. Little Bill drew back, made 
a mighty dash and a spring with all the power of his gawky, stiff 
long legs, and though his hind heels hit the wire and half spilled 
him, he staggered up to find, to his surprise, that he was over the 
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wire! Then he kicked up those same hind hoofs with a Drance 
of joy and pride in his achievement, and dashed madly of » 
the trail of his parents. : 

His achievement had given him such a good opinion of himself 
in fact, that he didn’t even whimper when he couldn’t seem fy 
catch the others, but only redoubled his efforts, ducking his head 
craftily under low branches and dashing on with astonishing spee4 
At last he did catch sight of them, ahead in an open glade jp fy 
woods, and with a final prance and kick of delight he ran papi 
up to his mother. His father was evidently satisfied that they 
were at least temporarily safe here, for he was nibbling some hep. 
lock shoots. Not long after, however, they moved on, going dow 
a rough, wooded slope of the mountain. 

At the bottom of this slope they came suddenly upon a strange 
thing, with a yet stranger odor—a kind of roadway (they wep 
familiar with roadways), but with eight shining steel strips naile) 
to it, upon wooden crossbars.. With a snort the bull turned gj 
and began to climb the slope again, the rest after him. They hyd 
gone but a few feet, however, when a tremendous noise smpp 
their ears, and turning to see the cause, they beheld a terbk 
monster coming down this strange road, belching smoke. Thy 
all sprang higher up the ledges, and beneath them the Twentieth 
Century Limited (the Boston and Albany section) thundered by, 
Men and women were sitting at the windows of the parlor 
in great easy-chairs, hurtling luxuriously through the landscape. 
But they did not see the four wild creatures bounding up the rods 
above, their nostrils stung with the acrid coal-smoke smell, ther 
eyes big with alarm. 

Yet the strange monster had not hurt them; apparently it lal 
not tried to hurt them. It had stayed right on that shining reat 
way. Even little Bill realized this. It was their first lesson 
the new freedom. 

However, it takes more than one lesson to teach a cosmic truth 
even to so clever an animal-as a moose, and Bill’s father, the 
leader, was still wary. He did his best to keep his little herd ta 
the cover of the woods. The trouble was, they were alway 
getting out of the cover of the woods, and never knowing wha 
it was going to happe 
either. In the next i 
days they stumbled@ 
roads, on houses, ongm 
animals which iy 
didn’t in the least fe, 


which men call cows; and once they were chased 9% 
dog. It was little Bill that the dog really chased 
had dropped behind the rest a bit, to feed on as 
young birch-tree; for his appetite was good these Gi 
he was a growing boy. The dog, a huge mongrel creail® 
which he, of course, supposed was one of those wol¥és 
mother had told him of, came suddenly at him, 
quite naturally bolted for the maternal protectio® 
chanced that the little herd was to the windward, 
half-gale blowing, and they didn’t get the dog scent 3 
the swampy glade where they stood, Bill burst wilt 
warning, the dog in full pursuit, and just as Bill WS 
into their midst, the dog fastened-on his rear lee * 
turned about, with a snort of pain, trying to e 
dog with his bare little forehead. - But there 
no need of that. Bill’s father stepped mie 
‘y breach. With lowered head and eyes that! 
he made one lunge, one toss of his greatly 
neck; and impaled on the pronged antlers, 7S 
was torn with a wild cry from his grip 08 ®™ 
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then tossed into the air. Even as he fell, the antlers again struck 
him, and when he reached the ground, a great, sharp hoof went 
‘crashing through his chest. Then the old bull, with a short snort, 
jed the way rapidly into the deeper woods, Bill limping along be- 
hind. When they paused again, Bill’s mother licked his wounds, 
and he lay down stiffly to sleep that night, wishing he too had big, 
werful antlers. 
Their escape together from the reservation, and their subse- 
t daily wanderings in the face of the unknown, of threatening, 
perils, always searching for some way out of the ring of 
roads, houses and clearings which seemed to hem them in, had 
the tiny herd together, just as common danger keeps men 
and women together. Yet the worst peril they had actually faced 
was a dog, which the old bull feared no more than an insect, 
and gradually the fear of danger left them, and Bill’s father 
wandered away by himself, after the manner of his kind, looking, 
no doubt; for male companionship; while Bill, though tempted to 
go with him, still clung to his mother, who in turn browsed with 
the other cow. Thus the days passed, while little Bill grew and 
grew till his forehead began to itch and he rubbed it on trees, thus 
making the joyous discovery that his antlers were growing! It 
was not until almost autumn that he saw his father again. 


da Siebel eek: oe 


E well remembered the night. It was twilight, deepening 

into dusk, when his mother stood up on the shore of a 
Jonesome pond, where the campers had departed from their 
cottages in the woods, and elevating her head, emitted a strange, 
It echoed faintly, and again yet more faintly, 
Twice, three times, 
four times, she repeated it, and a little farther along the shore 
the other cow took it up. Bill had never heard his mother make 
this noise before, and he listened full of wonder. 

It seemed a long time afterward that his sharp ears heard a 
sound like two blows struck on a tree across the lake, or like a 
double cough, and then the unmistakable swis! of something large 
entering water, and swimming. This watery swish came nearer. 
Bill heard now the panting of breath. His mother called once 
More, excitedly. The breathing grew louder, the swish more rapid. 
A few minutes later, across the dim surface of the lake, Bill saw 

great palmated antlers of a bull moose rising above the ripples, 

d just below them, nose almost in the water, the splendid head. 
MB ihe bull reached bottom with his feet. He began to struggle 

@uaster. Then he got to knee-depth, shook himself, and came like 
Wgreat-black ghost risen from the deep, splashing up to the shore. 


“7 BMat was how Bill saw his father again, and how he learned the 


caning of the cow-moose call. 
After that the bull stayed with them again, as the first snows 
tame, and they continued their wanderings, still looking for some 


scape into deeper woods where men and roads and other strange 


ings did not annoy. So far, however, guns were not in their 
perience of terrors. But now, all suddenly, as they woke one 
meming’and set out to browse through a young second-growth 
fwood, they ran full into a party of three men whose presence 
y had not scented because: of the direction of the strong wind. 
‘bull saw the men before he was seen, and turning with a 
msh of his antlers under the branches, made for shelter. Bill 
‘Might after him, for by now he was big and swift too. Bill’s 
wiher turned also, but before the second cow could get into 
wver,there were three terrific-noises behind them, and even as he 
pap Mked back ‘froma corner of-his-eye, to see the cow fall headlong, 
fe I heard a.strange whistle in the air arowund-him-and.a terrifying 
pameeeng in the foliage. He put on even more speed, and soon: the 
mee Of them were out of danger. But they were only three now. 
Mey waited for the other cow, but she did not come, and presently 
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the. familiar spruce-swamps.. “Here: they. liad never been molested, 
and here there was no sound of the terrifying guns, except from 
a great distance. They looked for the other moose who used to 
be there, the elk, the deer, but none appeared, except a white- 
tailed deer or two who were not familiar, and two elk who, like 
them, had escaped the round-up. The three moose retreated to 
their old browsing-grounds by the pond, where a day or two later 
the one keeper who still lived on in the white farmhouse discovered 
their tracks. But it was too late now to try to catch them and 
ship them away. Instead, he smiled to himself, and got his sled 
out to be ready with hay when the deep snows came. 


EANWHILE something had happened to the three men 

who had killed the cow moose. Bill knew nothing about 
this, but all the other hunters heard of it. The State gamewarden 
for the district, Bill Snyder, on his rounds through the forests, 
had come upon these men red-handed, as they were trying to get 
their booty out. As moose are absolutely protected in Massa- 
chusetts, Snyder hauled them into court, and the judge gave them 
each a fine which was far larger than the value of the moose. It 
was so large that it quite effectively discouraged any other hunter 
from wanting to take a chance on a moose. It made the three 
remaining animals comparatively safe from rifles for some time 
to come. The warden’s friends began to speak. of the moose as 
“Old Bill’s pets.” And now, perhaps, you begin to see how our 
hero came, later, to get his name of Old Bill. The countryside 
christened him that, in honor of Bill Snyder. 

Bill Snyder himself came up on the reservation that first winter, 
to see the moose, and to help feed them after the big ‘blizzard. 
Little Bill, hidden in a thicket, saw him pulling a sled-load of hay. 
He was a big, smiling man, and somehow Bill wasn’t afraid. He 
was alone at the time, and in his eagerness to get the hay he moved 
in his cover before the man had gone far away, and Snyder caught 
sight of him. The smile on his face grew broader. 

Spring came with no adventures to Bill’s credit except another 
tussle with a stray dog, which evidently mistook Bill for a deer 
and ran him into a corner of the old fence, where Bill was forced 
to turn and fight. He was alone, but found himself already equal 
to the emergency. He finished off that dog in two tosses and a 
stamp, but tossed him a couple more times just for the fun of it, 
because it felt so good. As a rule, his temper was of the best, 
but nobody likes a dog that chases you. In spring, too, another 
little moose was added to the herd, making their number four 


again, and Bill’s- mother. quite» forsook. him,- fer the -care -of her = -@ 


new’ offspring. So then, at last, Bill cut away entirely from the | 
maternal -apron-strings, as it were, and went -wandering off--with. - 
the old bull, quite a little man now, and left the females (the 
new arrival was a female) to themselves. 

Having been quite unmolested all winter again, the fear had 
left them, and once more now they wandered out of the old 
reservation, where that winter they had pretty well used up.the 
tenderest feed, over a fence falling..still more ‘into <decay,.and 
into the free woods and wilder uplands. They met men, but no- 
bedy fired at them. They crossed roads and’ even browsed into 
rye- and oat-fields near houses, at night, but no harm befell them. 
Still, they were ever cautious, and kept deep out of. sight except 
on the rare occasions when the man-scent had not reached them 
in time. Crossing everywhere so many man-tracks, however, 
gradually broke down a good deal of their instinctive shyness. 
Bill-came to know-the country for many miles around,-and more 
than once it was only the greater-caution of the older bull-which- 
kept him from exposing himself to plain view. 


HAT year Bill and his father were in a deep swamp when 


sed. 
ase i the bull 'ed the way, with long 
r mei strides, back toward the reser- 
volves ts vation. They had never been 
,, ad eR shot at there. It was all he 
tin FR could think of as a means of 
d, tha ie” a escape. 
ont, Sim They reached the reservation 
with fence in a few hours, driven 
1} be on by the sound of guns in 
the woods about them, and 
discovered the spot where they 
had- jumped it a few months: 
before. It had not been re- 
paired. -In fact, two more 
-... posts had now sagged over so 
far that they could step across 
with their long legs, back into 


“L far; far off they heard the cow-call, which, a year be- 
fore, had startled Bill’s ears as his mother sounded it beside 
the lake. Now it stirred him curiously. His muscles tightened; 
he raised his head and coughed loudly; he drew his forefeet from 
the mud an started for the firmer land. -But the old bull was 
ahead of him: As Bill came up to the open: woods on the bank, 
intent on rushing toward the call, he saw the bull face round upon 
him, . with -lowered antlers. -Bill was surprised and a little 
frightened. But*he was angry; too. His nostrils expanded, for 
an instant he saw red, and lowering his own smaller antlers, which 
were still mere prongs, with only a suggestion of the palm forma- 
tion, he charged full at the older animal, who met his rush with — 
another. The result was. inevitable. The stronger, heavier bull 
knocked the smaller one back down the bank, where poor Bill 
was content to remain, seeing his father turn and disappear toward 
the far-off -call. 

Presently Bill rose and followed deliberately. 


f 
Lice! 


He was young. 
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and looked into Vermont. 


With the rising sun 
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0d; sscy of Old Bill 


‘* - snty of time. Some day Ais antlers would spread sixty 
: & d' then! 
"aa at was not the next year, nor the next, nor even the next. 


ree years passed when Bill did not challenge his father’s 
semacy, But he grew—he grew in stature, and he grew in 


Messs, Perhaps because he was born with such a bump of 

Laigsity, and a sense of humor, too, Bill in his summer wanderings 

iced less and less sly concealment, till many people in the 

J hamlets and farms and even a few in the valleys came to 
fae him by sight; and because he was 
sao large, and Bill Snyder's pet 
Phe was universally called Old 
n anybody saw him, he would 
Snyder on the telephone, and tell 


op and hour. 


Snyder kept these 


-and that was how he knew that 
m6 days Old Bill would travel as 
ms thirty-five miles—that is, he 
morted from points thirty-five 
; he probably actually cov- 


a 


msiderably more ground. 
reame to fear man less and less, 


grew more and more bold and, 
Swoodsman would say, less and 


like. 


One of his favorite 


en he happened to be crossing 
Toad way up in the hill-coun- 
chanced to hear or scent humans 
ig, was to stop in his tracks, 
antlers spreading into the 

pok toward the sound or scent. 
"perhaps, around the bend in 
would come a man in a wagon, 


err 


men on foot. 


If it was the 


the horse would probably get up 
ind legs, or start backing, much 
Scomfiture of the driver, which 
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greatly. 


If the horse 


oper degree of alarm, he 


puma otien take a step or two forward, 
fgreat antlers, and then watch 
fy to turn around and go the 


: 
i 


tO 


If it was foot passengers 


‘would raise one front hoof 
i¢ ground; whereupon the 
id-‘turn and start rapidly in 
e@rection. Then Bill would 
biclump-clump after them a 

them scream. But if they 
ie wise, and didn’t run from 
bped as if to pick up a stone, 


e p the roadside wall with 
id and trot away. 


pent a good bit of his time 
her reservation, especially in winter, for then Bill 
pout hay when the snow was deep, for him and for 
more other moose that now composed the herd, and 
season, when the guns popped, he was safe from 
» However, it took some vigilance to keep the reserva- 
f poachers, and one autumn Bill Snyder was asked by 


secure a special deputy for the shooting-season. 


lought him of Tim Coakley, star first baseman of the 
ional team in the county, who was just then loafing. 
foot one, tough as hickory, and reputed to be afraid 


n nor devil. 


hid Tim, “Oi’ll come. 


The guy that mistakes me for 


fto his own funeral.” 


29 


ter height above the ground than even the normal 
tim’s mouth. 


. 


t day before 
in, and then 


the season opened, Snyder led Tim up 
took him out into the deep cover to 


te likely places to watch. But Snyder had a sneaking 
id Bill and some of the other moose might be around, 
eit Tim in a little clearing, and went on alone into the 
Of the swamp, to see if he could get a peep at them, 


pride. 


He hadn’t gone very far before he heard the 
um calling frantically. 


Snyder turned and _ hurried 


: drew nearer, he heard not only his ‘own name, but 
# sundry adjectives attached thereto which are not 
"publication. 


The voice seemed to be coming, also, 


rough the bushes, Snyder beheld the giant first base- 


A tew minutes later Bill saw the great ant- 
lers of a bull moose rising above the ripples. 
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man of the Berkshire Tigers, the dauntless hero who feared 
neither man nor devil, astraddle the limb of a chestnut tree, which 
he grasped with his arms as though it were his long-lost sweet- 
heart, while below him, horns almost touching his dangling boots, 
stood Old Bill, coughing and pawing the ground, and lowering and 
then tossing up his fifty pounds or more of pronged antlers. 

Snyder emerged from the bushes, shouting with laughter. 
saw him and redoubled his stream of adjectives. 

“Hi, call off your blasted pet poodle,” he shouted. “You'll fine 
me two hundred and fifty dollars if I 
shoot him, and he’ll kill me if I don’t, 
so’s it’ll cost me three hundred dollars 
for me funeral. Where do I get off, you 
blasted old—” 

“Whoa, son!” Snyder laughed. 
don’t get off, apparently.” 

“Say, this limb’s gettin’ sharp, I tell 
you. Shoot the darn thing, quick, or L'il 
fall off.” 

“Shoot a tame moose!” cried Snyder. 

“Tame, your grandmother! Oh, yes, 
he’s real tame, He is. He’s a dear little 
gentle, tame darling, I don’t think!” 

Meanwhile Old Bill kept on pawing 
the ground and coughing and tossing his 
great antlers. He was thoroughly en- 
joving himself. So was Snyder. Tim 
was a suffering minority of one. 

“Well,” the warden remarked, after 
a moment more, “to stop your swearing, 
and save your soul from perdition, Tim, 
here goes.” 

He kicked up the mold, found ajstone, 
and tossed it at Old Bill, who suddenly 
sprang half sideways six or eight feet 
and vanished like smoke into the dense 
brush. 

Tim came down. 

He rubbed his legs; he felt of himself 
as if to make sure he was all there. 
Then a look of extreme sheepishness 
spread over his face. 

“Say, Bill, for the love o’ Mike, don’t 
let this get out!” he said. 

“T wont tell,” Snyder answered, “but 
you can’t trust Old Bill—he does love 
a joke.” 

It was at the approach of the rutting 
season the next year that Old Bill pulled 
off his most spectacular stunt. No 
human could explain just why he did it, 
and probably Bill couldn’t himself. He 
had been getting more and more restless 
for several days, wandering far afield 
from the home browsing on the reservation, and mulling over 
what he at last knew was the approach of the great crisis, when 
he would seriously challenge the old bull, his father, for the 
supremacy of the herd. Once he had challenged, to be sure, but 
as a mere boy of eighteen months, and naturally he had been 
defeated. But now it was different. He knew his time had come. 
So he could not be quiet. 

On the fateful morning he was thirty miles from the reservation, 
and with feet spread wide apart and antlers threatening, stood a 
proud figure in the center of the road down which Tom Shook 
desired to drive with a load of milk; and Bill refused to budge. 
As Tom’s horse showed a strong inclination to upset the milk 
and go home, Tom decided the east road, which branched off half 
a mile back, was, after all, the better way to the village. 

At noon Old Bill scared two children, fifteen miles farther 
north, by trotting along the road behind them. 

At six o’clock, while it was still daylight, he suddenly, and as 
unexpectedly as an earthquake or the offer of a cocktail from 
William Jennings Bryan, made his appearance on the streets of 
Lenox. Lenox is not unused to Rolls-Royce limousines on her 
elm-arched streets; nor has she quite forgotten the aspect of fine 
horses; stepping high with the flash of silver harness. But when a 
big bull moose suddenly emerged from the woods behind the 
French Renaissance “cottage” of one of het wealthiest residents, 
and proceeded up the macadam toward the post office, Lenox had 
considerable ef a start. The village wireless (an ancient and still 
unexplained mystery of the science of (Continued on page 174) 
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AD Richard Winslow met Eve West under happier 

auspices, he would have lent himself, very freely, 

to those interesting experiments in human chem- 
icals that sometimes produce the compound known as matrimony. 
She was that sort of girl. Indeed, in the course of her compara- 
tively short career (she was twenty), she had observed signs of 
a singular delusion in several men. They seemed positively ob- 
sessed with the idea that she represented all the skill Nature 
had acquired in the course of some centuries’ experience in cre- 
ating her kind. Eve, who was deplorably downright, requested 
them please not to be silly. 

It was not, therefore, because Eve wasn’t sufficiently decorative 
that Richard Winslow took.an uncompromising stand. Richard 
based his feeling on a higher and loftier plane: Eve West was 
Austin West’s niece! 

Now, a great many people regarded Austin West as the salt 
of the two hemispheres, which he was. Austin West was the 
National Fruit Company. He was so rich that the lawyer who 
labored over his income-returns received what many a young couple 
would accept as an annual income for life and count themselves 
blessed. The -private office he occupied matched his title, which 
was that of president, better than it did him. He sat in front 
of a wide-flung mahogany desk with his hands clasped over what 
had once been his waist but which now—was not. It wasn’t his 
chest that had slipped down, however, but his heart. No subor- 
dinate ever trembled before him; the carpet in the chief’s office 
was the place where injustice was undone. 

Now and then his lids closed down over his eyes; it is prob- 
able that he frequently took forty winks during business hours. 
The detail that might otherwise have burdened him had been 
transferred to the young and capable shoulders of his assistant. 
Some assistants would have told you, confidentially, at the end 


A perfectly splendid revenge suggested itself to her—while she was running a fresh ribbon through her Billie Burke. 
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of five minutes’ acquaintance, that they did everything but da 
Austin West’s salary. But Austin West’s assistant knew betit® “3% 
His name was Richard Winslow. If you had asked him i e 
the gift of his shoes, he might have hedged; but if you had adia & 
“for Austin West,” he would have said, “Sure!” instantly, a 
walked up State Street barefoot, if necessary. 

Nevertheless there is a difference; and a little mulling 
can make it seem a vast difference in loaning your chief you 
shoes and having him wish his niece on you. 

This happened on a morning when Richard had gotten out 0 
bed the wrong side, anyway. -The night before, a. rather parc 
lar girl in.Richard’s card-catalogue of desirable femininity iy 
permitted him to flirt more outrageously than ever, and ta 
having let him take her from the heat and brilliance of ® 
festivities within.to the veranda, where the west wind was % 
and the moonlight wove witchery about her, she had told = 
ever so ingenuously, that as one of her oldest friends, she wall® 
him to be among the first to know—and so forth! So he ha 
arisen this morning in a “This is your doing, woman!” moot 

Eleven o’clock came before he had reason to disturb Aw 
West. He entered the office of his chief, a wireless m™ 
This disposed of, Austin West leaned back in his chair 
garded him benevolently. 

“I’ve been thinking,” he remarked with a casualness that® 
925/1000 guile, “of that suggestion of yours.” 

Richard, who was as full of suggestions as any young ™ 
could possibly be outside of fiction, nodded and registered 2 
expectancy. 

“About pensioning some of the older employees,” the chief ‘ 
on. “There’s Miss Meaker.. She’s been here thirty yeal® 
course, she isn’t old, but—well, why not pension her 0 
she has a chance to enjoy herself?” 
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P Richard was taken by surprise; Miss Meaker was his per- 


¥s rapher. 
ie he began, and then, rallying, he amended this to: 
thy not? I don’t know how I can get along without her,”— 
' was not quite sincere,—‘but I'll have to. I'll have her 
wak in one of the other stenographers.” 
, ing broke in Austin West, his guile now 1000/1000, “brings 
r thing else I wanted to speak to you about. My niece, 
it t—” 
, minutes later, Richard retired from the presence of his 
feeling, in a very dignified way, that something had been 
onhim. This something, of course, was Eve, who, having 
mitly graduated from a college known as Simmons (which 
bihard had heard of, but for which he had never felt moved 
amive three cheers), was about to shed the light of her knowledge 
on the business world. 
Ssturally, Austin West had protested that absolutely no favors 
be shown Eve. Nevertheless, the whole transaction smelt 
mven of favoritism. Looking at it from yet another angle 
Richard was determined that no guilty angle should escape), 
S damnably unfair to Miss Meaker. Under the pretense of 
@ pensioned, she was actually being displaced, at half-pay, 
mmake room for this—this upstart! He compressed his lips, 
fing arrived in his ‘particular sanctuary, he sat down in 
ithat suggested that the chair had better beware, and pushed 
mzer for Miss Meaker. 
Miss Meaker he remarked briefly that Mr. West wished to 
io her. Miss Meaker went to the chief’s office, with the 
Sfrust such messages always inspired, and returned radiant 
tleast as radiant as a middle-aged woman who carries 
Dadly, and whose sharp nose is pinched in by glasses, 
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Oh, thank you,” she said, beaming at Richard. “Mr. West 
lid me the idea was yours. And he has been most generous—” 
“Not at all,” said Richard, not meaning to deny his chief’s 
enerosity. Austin West, he reflected, had undoubtedly retired 
iss Meaker on full pay. “Of course, I shall miss you—” 
office-boy intervened. “Miss West,” he announced. 
"Send her in,” directed Richard in a tone that would have 
yoked admiration from a Lord Chief Justice of England. 
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The office-boy withdrew, followed by Miss Meaker, and Richard 
picked up some papers. He made his brows grim and set his 
mouth uncompromisingly.. At the moment he looked exactly like 
one of those super-young-men whose portraits illustrate articles 
such as “How I Achieved Success at Thirty.” An uninitiated 
bystander, observing him just then, would have wondered what 
mighty thought furrowed his brows. 

“She dicn’t lose any time,’ Richard was thinking, and this 
appeared an added injury. 

Eve West came in. Her frock was of a dark blue, and it had 
an Eton collar, which, boyish in effect, suited her admirably. 
It didn’t suit Richard. Nothing would have at the moment. In 
order that she might not underestimate his significance in the 
scheme of things, he pretended to be too busy settling a matter 
of vital importance to notice her at once—officially. Unofficially, 
he took cognizance of the fact that she had red hair, quantities 
of it (and probably a temper to match, he reflected pessimisti- 
cally), gray eyes set wide apart, a firm mouth and chin, and an 
exceedingly clear skin. 

The fact that her nose was a wee bit pugged usually escaped 
masculine attention. Richard noticed it. 

“Please sit down,” he murmured aloud. 
viciously: “Pretty, of course!” ; 

After a properly impressive interval, he put his papers aside 
and swung toward her. Their eyes met. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said involuntarily. 

“T did not speak,” she assured him. 

Nevertheless her eyes had said something—something that made 
him feel vaguely uncomfortable—as if, for instance, she were 
laughing at him. He rallied, however. 

“Mr. West spoke about you,” he said. “Now, if you will tell 
me, as quickly as possible, your qualifications—”’ 

This was masterly; it put her in her place at once. Instead of 
saying “your uncle” he said “Mr. West.” And he had demanded 
her qualifications. Unless she were absolutely without feminine 
intuition,—an idiot, to put it bluntly—she would know that Rich- 
ard Winslow did not give a whoop-who she was or what she was 
or how she looked. What counted was her work, and her work 
alone. 

Eve evidently did not lack feminine intuition She answered him 


To himself he added 


Unquestionably they made a pretty picture! A knock at the 
door interrupted them. ‘Oh, damn!” thought Richard. 
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He leaned forward and touched her fingers. He didn’t know why, but 
she was willing him to. Then she withdrew them, quickly as if offended. 











| Forgets to Count Ten 


nesslike directness and a certain cool self-assurance. 
ad a thorough training at Simmons, she said, and if she 
opportunity to make good, she did not mention it. 
d she seem to take the opportunity for granted and 
% there was no question as to the issue. She was not 


weeks later Richard conscientiously reported to Austin 
st he had no fault to find with his new stenographer, that 
Sto be just) she took hold splendidly. Austin West 
Me hands over the place where his waist was not, and 


ot neither chick nor child, and only one niece,” he ob- 
don’t mind admitting that I’d rather have had her the 
ld give things to—frocks and _ frills, if women still 
and wrist-watches and so forth. I sort of mentioned 
fe, but she wouldn’t hear of it.” 
West’s eyes whimsically searched out Richard’s. 
es I’m an old-timer,” he commented. “Anyway, Eve 
ethat a modern woman would not be man’s plaything, 
B would have a career of her own. Once when I asked 
s wasn’t going to kiss her old uncle, she told me that 
n’t hygienic.” 
guth twisted humorously. ‘That was when she was six- 
ie observed dryly. “But gosh, it sort of shook me!” 
usec contemplatively. “I don’t know what will become 
m if girls all determine to have careers.” He shook his 
suppose Eve thinks that all that can keep her from 
t this desk some day is old fogy notions about woman’s 
g man’s equal.” 
id listened with all respect but little patience. In saying 
lad no fault to find with Eve, he had not told quite the 
He did have a fault to find with her, but unfortu- 
fas one he could not explain to Austin West, or indeed 


ft his goat—got it as many as a dozen times in a day. 
aid not have been because, far from pre- 
pon her relationship to Austin West, she 
bsolutely to defy Richard to show her fa- 
Wor could it have been because, instead of 
@ to exert feminine charm upon him, she 
€ opposite extreme, so that it was quite 
i everybody. No, it could not be explained ; 
it remained, like the stubborn truth it 
got his goat. Even when she sat beside his 
pencil busy with his dictation, he felt— 
Was exactly the trouble; he couldn’t put 
elt into words. How does a bubble that ex- 
"be pricked any minute feel, anyhow? All 
fnew was that it was harder for him to dic- 
we than it had been to go through the same 
h Miss Meaker; whereas it should have 
for Miss Meaker was not a modern 
Swoman. She was not always impersonal. 
aeons had paused, to capture the exact 
his always slipping out of mind like a thief 
‘Miss Meaker had fixed him with an ad- 
The idea that this helped, he would have 
S bosh. Nevertheless it was just as well, 
t t he never guessed the thought behind 
Richard was exactly the kind of young 
’s boy Willie would have been had he 
fad of falling quite fatally into a cistern 
[of three. 
}. however, Richard did not encounter 
preassurance: Eve raised her eyes, it is 
“hey met his, expectantly, but with cool 
He always had a horrid idea that she 
st the word if he didn’t hurry. And one 
|. He was dictating a-notice to the office 
3 Ming one of his special hobbies, the suggestion-box. 
i,” he dictated, “ ‘accepted suggestions were paid 
Tate of fifty-cents or a dollar apiece. To give addi- 


e came toa stop. It was her fault, primarily, for if she 
‘ted hair, it wouldn’t have happened. The sun had 

aft athwart it, revealing unsuspected glints of gold, and 
b thinking,’ sardonically, that some men would un- 
ok her hair beautiful. But as for him— 

Red up. “‘Fo'give additional—’” she repeated. 
y he thought, “why doesn’t she keep still an instant 
a chance to think?” 
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Silence for a moment. She was going to speak; he saw it in 
her eye! 

“ <Stimulus?’” she suggested. 

“ ‘Impetus,’ ” he substituted triumphantly and continued: “ ‘ac- 
cepted ideas will hereafter be paid for at from one dollar to ten 
dollars. Suggestions are to be written as formerly, on a plain 
white sheet, unsigned but with the suggester’s name inside an 
attached sealed envelope.’ ” 

Richard paused. As she glanced up, he fixed her with a glassy 
eye. 

“Stimulus,” he said, “would have been the proper word if we 
were addressing ourselves to college professors, but in the pres- 
ent instance impetus is much better. To drive a message home, 
always use words common to the vocabulary of those whom you 
address.” 

This, he thought, would make it plain that he had not snubbed 
her out of pure spite. He was just, and proud of it. 

“In that case,” she returned, her wide-set eyes quite innocent, 
“wouldn’t ‘pep’ be better still?” 

Richard turned to his papers. He did not trust himself to speak. 
He was just, and proud of it—but there was no getting around 
the fact that she got his goat, and that he detested her accord- 
ingly. 

The notice was posted, and the next day the suggestion-box 
produced a single typed sheet which was put on Richard’s desk. 
He read: 


To increase interest in and direct attention to the suggestion- 
box, put a mirror over it. 


oe 


Richard tore open the attached envelope. The slip of paper 
inside slid to the floor and was retrieved only after he had bumped 
his knee against his desk. On it was typewritten: Eve West. 

He rubbed his knee and glared at this. But by the time Eve 
came in with a batch of correspondence, he was able to mention 
the suggestion and to add, with an admirable attempt at gracious- 

ness, his knee be- 
ing normal again: 

“Tt would. be a 
good idea, I think, 
if our force were 
purely feminine.” 

Eve gave’ him 
one of her cool, 
direct glances. “I 
do _ not ~ believe,” 
she - said; “that 
women are essen- 
tially vainer than 
men. The differ- 
ence is that wom- 
en look openly at 
a mirror, while 
men glance at it 
furtively.” 

Richard swal- 
lowed his emo- 
tions. ' Evidently 
they’ were large 
and stuck in his 
throat, for he. got 
red to the ears. 

“Tl be glad—” 
he began, and 
broke off short as 
a clerk intervened. 
The. latter asked 
for’ instructions, 
which Richard 
gave, and ‘then, 
sensiug a hesitancy on the part of the inquisitor, repeated: with 
some impatience. Then as the clerk retired, with an air that still 
suggested vague doubt, Richard turned back to Eve, who had 
stood by, waiting. 

“As I was saying,” he resumed, “T’ll be glad to put the sugges- 
tion into operation on the chance it may help, And thank you” 
—a crowning magnanimity this—“for your interest.” 

The mirror went up, but the fact that Richard caught himself 
glancing furtively at it (and the suspicion that Eve had caught 
him) did not heighten his opinion of it or the suggester. Nor did 
the fact that the next time the suggestion-box was emptied there 
was more than one suggestion. That, he (Continued on page 110) 


Eve got his goat — 
got it as many as a 
dozen times a day. 
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curious mental twists of a gang of I. W. W.’s up to the 


N the dimness of 
l early morning, the 
great firs about them 
showing vague and _ indistinct 
through the mists from the river, two men slowly made_ their way 
along the matted paths of one of the great forests which skirt 
the Columbia in northeastern Oregon, at last to halt ‘where the 
tangled underbrush had been killed by some blight of the summer 
and lay a dry, crackling’mass of tinder. Instinctively the two 
men looked about them—at the heavy arches of the forest, the 
giant pillars of pine fading into the-nothingness of the mist, then 
at each other. 

One of these men was tall, gaunt and-bearded, and carried over 
his shoulder a gunnysack filled with some sort of yellowish powder 
which had seeped through the interstices of the burlap and 
smeared his coat with its dust. There was a fanatical appearance 
about the man, with the loose, too-large clothes hanging on his raw- 
boned frame, the heavy, long hair curling.about.his greasy collar, 
the hat slouched over a brow which told of-a keen intelligenee—- 
too often dangerously present in the-type of being he represented: 


Brown eyes, set deep under heavy brows, roved constantly; had , 


they been still long enough for close inspection, one might even 
have believed them kind, or sad with some great sorrow. But 
they were never still, and their roving furtiveness was emphasized 
by a constant squinting which hid any kindly tendencies they 
might have possessed. More, the ragged beard which began at the 
very edge of the high cheek-bones gave a still greater atmosphere 
of ferocity and malice to the long angular countenance, accentuated 
now all the more as he shifted the bag of yellowish substance to 
the ground before him and peered into the foggy recesses of the 
forest like some shaggy, half-starved, hunted beast at bay. 

The other man, shorter in stature, stocky, somewhat heavy of 
countenance, yet sharp-eyed and pantherlike withal, noticed the 
movement and turned quickly. 

“This looks like the best bet,” he said in a matter-of-fact tone. 
“What do you say?” 

“T guess so.” Even in the forest, the voice was cautious, sub- 
dued. ‘“How’s the wind?” 

The shorter man moistened a finger and held it above his head. 

“Blowing straight toward Astoria.” 


climax of their iniquitous plans to win through fear 
over a people that has never known fear. 


“Good! Get some 
from the river.” oe 
The smaller of the- twas 
parted. Five minutes aaa 
and he had returned, his hat full of the cold liquid @ ; 
Columbia, to pour it hastily into the bag and its yellowish ; 

contents. Another trip, then a third. The bearded man 

in a jerky, nervous manner, d iF 

“That’s enough. When does that freight stop at Crow |’ 
¥ 


- 


“Seven. We've got plenty of time.” 

Again the bearded one nodded, and with.a quick twist 
the flap of the now soggy sack. Deliberately he placed i} 
the dry underbrush was thickest; then, straightening, i 
more looked at the forest about him. 

“There’s no reason why it wont work here,” he oom 
thoughtfully. “There should be some news by the time wegt 
Portland. Come on.” 3 

Again they made their way through the forest, the smallet! 
brushing the yellow stains. ftom the coat of his companion ae 
hurried ‘along. No words passed between them; there Wal 
for none. Their work—successful or a failure—lay behill 
a sack of wet chemical in the midst of a mass of dry unde 
a chemical that would spring into flame through the 
evaporation. And five miles away, with a morning wind 
toward it and steadily becoming more brisk, lay Asto® 
its planked streets, its heart and soul built of wood, and, 
of more importance to the incendiaries, its great saWwiiee 
planing works, its millions of feet of seasoning lumber, WER: 
and sinews and arteries of one of the Northwest's great®™ 
centers! 

Two days later, in the “jungles” just outside Portland, 
Navine, messenger of sabotage for the “Brotherhood,” lay 
in the shadow of a lean-to of railroad ties. Suddenly he® 
then stirred uneasily at the sound of steps and an angry, SU” 
voice. Hurriedly he peered from his shelter, and scowlel@@ 


sight of the tall, angular being who approached, head dows 
narrowed, his long, lean hands clawing at a newspaper. a 
“Hello, Margden, what’s the row?” 
The bearded man ceased his mumbling. 
angrily to the ground. 


He threw the 





a a 


% tnd our plant! Found it just when it was starting to blaze, 
Ai put it out!” He turned and stared viciously. “Well, what 
could you expect? Five miles from town, and one day to do 
+h in! What else could you hope for with a bunch of brain- 
‘diots at the head of the Brotherhood!” 

ie! Don't say that!” 
maa] did say it, and I'll repeat it. Brainless idiots! Brain- 

mst” His anger had become a frenzy now. “Fools—fools, 
ie of them!” 

p sneered. 

fuse your job failed, then all the Brotherhood are fools!” 
“because my job failed—but because they all fail!’ The 
wht of fanaticism was in Morgden’s countenance now. His 
"hands extended eagerly. “Show me one job that hasn’t 
"One—just one!” 

Swheat-fields. And we used the same old gunnysack 


t-fields!”’ Morgden laughed—with a snarl. “The world 
#% didn’t it? More than ever before. A few men, burn- 
wheat-field here, and another there—working without rest, 
ssleep—and what was accomplished? Thousands of dollars’ 
ah of wheat burned, just when it was ready to harvest. But 
fdid it mean against the billions that weren’t touched? 
me! Listen, Navine!” His voice lowered, and he tapped 
fompanion on the shoulder. ‘Suppose there had been a thou- 
i men, each man to a community, each man ready at the 
ment, each man striking at the same instant! Would the result 
been in thousands then? No! Millions! Now do you see 
yI call them fools?” 
Navine blinked. 
There’s something in that. But the chances would have been 
ter. Some one might have been caught.” 
Every man who joins the Brotherhood,” was the grave reply, 
ears to die for it! Yes,”—he laughed viciously,—‘“and that’s 
I've been doing for the last two years, dying—hoping and 
fing those hopes killed, waiting, and at the end of it findin 


hing What have they made of me, a man of brains? A setter 
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of fires! Have they asked me once for the chemical knowledge 
that I spent years learning?” A scrawny hand struck against a 
narrow chest. “No! I am a man to set fires, to carry phosphorus 
on freight-trains to burn wheat-fields and forests. I, a man of 
brains! And in the meantime they send bulky packages of dyna- 
mite through the mails, and carry bombs in suit-cases, scattering 
literature as they go, so that every post-office inspector, every 
Department of Justice agent, every ordinary dick and flatfoot can 
learn their moves and fight to block them! And you say that there 
are brains at the head of the Brotherhood—brains, when each holi- 
day is a fatal day when a man with a suit-case is trailed by every 
correspondence-school detective in the country. Brains? Bah!” 

But Navine still sneered. 

“T suppose you’d have us carry bombs in cigarette-cases or 
shoot ’em through a bean-blower!” he taunted. “You fanatics 
make me sick: We’ve scared the country, haven’t we? We have 
a success now and then in spite of failures, don’t we? And you, 
with all your brains, just wait until after Labor Day! You wont 
do so much talking then! Just wait until Labor Day.” 

“Yes! Like we waited for May Day—and found our dearly 
prized bombs stopped in the mail because of a lack of postage. 
Like we waited for the next date, and found our own worker of 
the Brotherhood killed by his infernal machine before he could 
set it; and a suit-case—there’s always the suit-case—not thirty 
feet away! What do you know about Labor Day? Just what I 
know—nothing! They have passed out the word—Labor Day— 
just like they passed it out before for other days. We who work 
know nothing; we only wait and hope. And then—a man with a 
suit-case, and we wait for another day!” 


AVINE, leaning against a pile of ties, pulled off a splinter 
and broke it to bits. 

“You know so much,” he sneered, “why don’t you go to the 
Master and show him the way? Talking to me wont do any good. 
| 

“T’ve stopped talking to anyone!’’ The fanatic’s hands clenched. 
“From now on, I act! And I go to no one! Iwill be master, 
and I will use brains that I can depend upon—my own!” 

The smaller man suddenly turned to conceal the suspicious glint 
that he knew had come into his eyes. His tone changed—his bait- 
ing of the other man gave way to a different strain. 

*You’re not going to quit the Brotherhood?” 

“Yes! As far as working for it, slaving for it, dreaming for 
it—I’m through! They don’t want my brains; then I’ll use them 


Each night he worked over his i » an engrossed disciple 
of death, apparently working in the security of absolute secrecy. 
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myself! Navine,”’ he continued brokenly, “I'm sick—sick of trying 
to see things accomplished, sick of the mistakes, sick of every- 
thing. I’ve been in the Brotherhood two years.. What’s it done 
for me? I’m a tramp in the jungles. That’s all. I want to be 
something more—and I’m going to be!” 

He tapped his forehead. Navine’s averted eyes gleamed. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Enough! There’ll be no suit-cases, no literature: ~_Y action 
—and death! I’ve found the secret of concentrating T. N. T.!’ 

Navine allowed his old sneer to return. 

“Well, what’s that mean?” 

“Mean?” The bearded man reached forward, seized him by 
the shoulders and whirled him about. “What does it mean? Man, 
are you a fool too? Are you a numskull like the rest of them? If 
you know anything, you know that trinitrotoluol is the most 
powerful explosive in existence. Use your brain, man! Imagine 
that concentrated, with its power -increased a thousand per cent, 
into a T. N. T. Plus, with enough explosive energy so that a hand- 
ful of it, packed in an ordinary hand-grenade, would tear a five- 
story building to splinters! Does that mean anything to you?” 

Navine’s eyes grew narrower than ever. 

“Tt means a lot! One man in an automobile, and a sack of 
those things—” 


XACTLY. One man, and that man is myself! No one 

else. The Brotherhood didn’t want me; it let me break 

my heart in waiting, until the time came when waiting wasn't 

possible. I’ve saved, Navine; I’ve got some things I can pawn if 
I need more. I'll pull through all right. And what’s more—” 

He smiled crookedly, then waited for the inevitable question. 

“Fine. But how about the T. N. T.? They don’t sell it to 
everybody.” 

“T don’t want them to. I’m not going to buy any. I don’t have 
to. I stole three one-hundred-pound containers when we were 
working at the Hoboken docks during the Brotherhood’s cam- 
paign to start the dock-strike. And I’ve still got the receipt of 
the storage-company for the three trunks that I stored it in: 
T. N. T., Navine, in case you don’t know, doesn’t explode except 
under’ certain conditions. _And this had not received the boiling 
necessary to detonation.” 

Again he smiled, and Navine managed to smile with him. 

“T wish I could go with you, Morgden,” he said at last. But 
the taller one shook his head. 

“Tt’s my game, alone, brother.” 

The eyes of his companion shifted. 

“That’s what I want to know,” he questioned quickly. “Will 
we still be brothers? Suppose you fail. Suppose they get you— 
what will you tell? How safe will the secrets of- the Brotherhood 
be in your hands? How much—” 

The other man took up the question. 

“Exactly! How much could I tell? Only things that would 
send me—alone—to the penitentiary! The Brotherhood has never 
honored me, or you, or anyone else with its confidence. And that’s 
why I’m through! I’ve played the small game long enough. I’ve 
waited—for nothing. Now I’m going to make the break for my- 
self. If the Brotherhood wont accomplish it, I will! Good-by!” 

“You're not going?” Navine stared at him sharply. 

“But I am!” 

“But you'll at least tell me where—and how?” 

“You know where. New York. The rest doesn’t make any 
difference.” 

“Oh, all right!” Navine, apparently disinterested, put forth a 
hand. “Good luck!” 

“Thanks.” A queer tensity had developed. “Perhaps there 
will be something of interest—before Labor Day. Good-by!” 

He shook the hand of the smaller man, then turning abruptly, 
started through the railroad-yards toward town. For a moment 
Navine stood motionless until the tall, angular form was far in the 
distance. Then, like a hound on the trail, he darted forward in 
pursuit. 


ATE that night a shadow in the railroad-yards stealthily 

watched a taller shadow secret itself in one of the box-cars 

of a* through freight for Spokane. A half-hour later he walked 
into a telegraph-office. 

“Would you mind rushing this?” he asked nervously. The tele- 
graph-clerk glanced at the written page, apparently the sad news 
of a death, going to some one in Spokane. 

“Certainly,” he answered. Nikolai Navine paid the bill and 
walked to the street, where he rolled a cigarette with calm fingers 
for the first time since early afternoon. Telegraph-wires are 
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swifter than fast freight—and code-messages are simple why 
knows what to send. = 
Simple—and so thoroughly effective that when the tall, 
recreant of the Brotherhood dropped from his cramped ¥ 
to the cinders of Spokane’s terminals, two figures hurried 
in the shadows, watched a moment, then slouched into sf 
“Hello, bo, ” said one of them in the parlance of th 
“Lookin’ for the jungles?” 
So effective indeed, that there were chance acquaint 
Missoula, accidental passengers of the rods and bumpers 
Lake, congenial “jungle-rats” in Denver and Kansas @ 
Chicago, and figures that hovered in the rear as the beard 
den made his way out of the Hoboken yards and took the’ 
third Street ferry for New York City. And there were figgus 
trailed him through the lights and shadows of lower ) 
to the cheap hotel which he chose for the night, that pig 
his activities when he went to breakfast the next morning 
he strolled forth to choose a permanent lodging-house, that im 
him as he made his way with an express-wagon to the @ 
warehouse far out at Manhattan Street, and back again om) 
turn-trip accompanied by three dust-covered trunks, figu 
watched the faint slits of light which gleamed until late ¢ 
at the edges of the curtains which shielded his room, and 
It was the next afternoon that Morgden opened his @ 
started down the narrow hallway of the old rooming-house 
the door of the adjoining room opened to display a tall 
flashily dressed woman who looked at him casually, thes 
with that familiarity which is an attribute of the cheagal 
place where the very presence of a person bespeaks a dis 
with the world in general and a longing for acquaintancesl 
arm’s-length. Morgden nodded gravely and walked om 
woman remained where she was, bending in a search for tit 
hole, difficult of location in the semi-darkness of the dingy] a 
ay 
















UT it was not the end. The next day they et 
Four days later they stopped to talk for a momen 
Morgden went into his room, to lock the door and draw thé 
before he brought from their hiding-places the Bunsen & 
the test-tubes and glass retorts he had smuggled in one’at® 
then to open one of the trunks with its carefully packed 
innocent-appearing crystal flakes. The following morning] 
versation was a bit longer. Morgden was going to breg 
was she. They walked together to the little bakery ¢ 
Avenue for their coffee and cinnamon rolls—and each pail 
own, the unwritten law of poverty. For in spite of her d 
spite of her nonchalance, in spite of the jocular manner 
she appeared to view life, the appearance of poverty was 
less présent. Morgden noticed it—his keen, ever-ro inet 
seen it that first day in the hall. But his keener brai 
come aware of something else as their acquaintanceship p 
the fact that in contradiction to the rules of poverty j 
questions—and told nothing! 
With that assurance, Morgden’s eyes roved more tha 
his thin hands twitched slightly—but that was all. 4 
Each night, as usual, he brought forth his retort 
tainers and his test-tubes. Each night he worked over 
ments, mumbling to himself as he tested the liquids and) 
chemicals ; each night he bent over the little table of his 
engrossed’ disciple of death, apparently working in 
security of absolute secrecy. But as he worked, thos 
roved; every delicate sense was heightened for the slight 
from the room beyond. A time was coming— # 
And it came, four days later. Within his room t 
heard the next door down: the hall open and close. 
leaped forward to the door which connected the two 
with a bit of steel worked at the lock. A long five 
hurried effort; then he went back to his labors once’ 
bolt had slid from its sheath; only the knob now held§ 
place; and the bearded, long- ‘haired man smiled as he’ 
his chair, fitted a watchmaker’s microscope to his € 
for a long time over his table. 
That night they ate together at a little café on | 
Street, talking casually, each fencing against the otf 
each summoning trivialities as important topics of © 
Then for the usual walk back to the dingy old rooming’ 
the parting at their respective doors. Morgden’s 
Once again he took out his hidden implements of expert 
nor did he use caution against the possible clinking of 
against a retort, or the jarring grind of a pestle in @& 
Minute after minute he feigned, then lifting a tube, 
forward as though to view it against the light. But inst t- 
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A sudden lunge, and he had grasped the knob, and pushing the 
door open, he leaped into the next room as a frightened woman, 
white at the sudden interruption, staggered back from the blow 
the door had struck her. Morgden smiled coldly. 

“Burlesque-actress out of a job, eh?” he jeered in repetition of 
the information she had given him. “Spy!” 

The woman was silent. Morgden shut the door and quietly 
examined it, to find at last a small circular opening at the edge of 
a panel. 

“T thought there would be something like this—or a panel-tele- 
phone so that those dainty burlesque ears of yours could hear 
everything that was going on! You detectives are always so 
clever! Well,”—his thin, rawboned hands clenched, and for once 
his eyes centered, cold and hard—‘“why don’t you arrest me? 
Why don’t you call for the wagon and twenty or thirty men to 
take me to the Central Station? Here Iam! You've seen every- 
thing—you’ve spied on every move I’ve made!” 

The woman tossed her head. Her equanimity had returned. 

“Because I don’t happen to be a detective,” she said at last. 
Morgden, gasping, stared at her wordlessly a moment. 

“Not—not a detective?” he questioned at last. “Then why—” 

The sharp glance of the woman halted him. 

“You belong to the Brotherhood!” 

“Use the past tense, please.” 

“Very well. You belonged. Perhaps you’ve lost interest in 
the Brotherhood—but the Brotherhood hasn’t lost interest in 
you!” 

“No?” The crooked smile came back to Morgden’s lips. “Then 
perhaps you can tell me why the world is such a busy place.” 

It was the call for the password. The woman raised her eyes, 
then answered cryptically: 

“Probably because life is full of a number of things, as Cleve- 
land Rose would say.” 

“Cleveland Rose?” The man’s eyes brightened at the mention 
of the name. “Cleveland Rose! And where does the name come 
from?” 

“From persecution.” 

The passwords had been given. The woman smiled, and reach- 
ing quickly to a drawer of the ancient bureau, brought forth a 
small paper-bound booklet containing a photograph, a finger-print 
and a number of yellowish stamps canceled in pen and ink, the 
evidences of paid dues in the Brotherhood. Morgden stared. 

“But why?” he asked dully. “Why should you watch me?” 

There was a slight sneer in the woman’s voice this time. 

“All the heads of the Brotherhood are fools!” she quoted. 
“Fools! Brainless idiots! Simpletons! Listen!” She pointed a 
finger at him. “You thought you had quit the Brotherhood; but 
there’s only one thing that can sever the connection—death! You 
announced that you were through. The Brotherhood is never 
through! You wouldn’t tell us what you were going to do; so we 
found out in our 
own way! And 
we kept watch 
every minute to 
see that you 
hadn’t forgotten 
your oath of : 
secrecy!” 

Morgden stood 
opening and clos- 
ing his hands. 

“*t never 
thought—” 

“You never 
thought! And 
yet you wanted 
tae ‘the... 5 
Brotherhood! 
You wanted to 
be the brains!” 
she laughed at 
him. “When you 
haven’t brains 
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“T did!” 

“Yes—by making friends with the woman who lived next doy 
to you, and working in a rdom with paper walls.” 

The man stood staring. de 

“I had an idea. It was worth while. The Brotherhood jg of 
never done anything for me; I thought it wouldn’t listen to mp re 
this time. I wanted to know that I had done something, achieves 
something. I struck out for myself. I—I failed.” 

“Failed?” Cleveland Rose came forward quickly and laid he 
hands on his shoulders. “Failed? Boy,” she said, and her yoig 
was cajoling, “you have succeeded in greater fashion than yyy 
have ever dreamed! Work out your plan—perfect it! Then tryg 
me for the rest!” 

“And what will that be?” He looked at her sharply. The wom 
smiled again. 

“Success—if it succeeds. Failure if it fails. And secrecy alway” 

“And until the verdict?” 

“You know nothing.” Her arms went closer about his nek 
“Tt’s for the Brotherhood,” she whispered, “the Brotherhood thy 
is the future life of all life, the salvation of those who gropis 
darkness, the bright path to the solution of oppression and poverty 
Who knows? Yours may be the plan that we have been waiting B 
for, hoping for, pleading for. You are one man alone! Suppo 
you should succeed! Suppose you should achieve wonderh 
things—for one man! Could not ten thousand men, striking g 
once, do more? Think! One great blow, at the same instant! Om 
tremendous crash, and every oppressor, every dog of capitalism 
wiped out! Think of it—take it to your soul before you say no!” 

The eyes of Morgden went wide and staring. His hands grippel 
vaguely outward. 

“My dream!” he exclaimed. ... . 

And late that night the fringes of light gleamed at the edges o 
the curtains; late that night the tubes and retorts clinked in tx 
little room—but two persons were there instead of one—two per 
sons who met now for a different purpose, two persons who rarey 





left the ramshackle old lodging-house, two persons who workela Th 
and schemed—and feared. 

ABOR DAY was approaching. For months every holid 

had brought its bomb-plots, its attempts at the lives shea 
jurists, of prosecutors, of Senators and capitalists. Somewhamgy tt 
in the dark secrecy of the Brotherhood the plans were going! hoe 
ward for the greatest day of all when organized labor, hated mg... 


despised in the ranks of the Brotherhood, might be blamed My, . 
the hundreds of missiles of death, soon to be sent forward, Rne 
terror would stalk in* the shadows of every residence street Th 
every great city, when emissaries of anarchism would swat 













forth in a hundred places, and the roar of explosives thu _ 
devastation in a thousand communities at once. And Labor Da icon 
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xt dom ln this second installment of Mr. Williams’ story a situation 
BH develops that, it is believed, is unique in fiction. The sheer power 
IB of the work will, we are convinced, justify us, in the minds of 
n tom™ qeaders, in proclaiming it great fiction. 
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The Story So Far: 
HE whaler Deborah Hoar was about to weigh anchor 
| from the South Sea Island harbor where she had 
stopped for fresh water when a native canoe brought 
aboard a missionary named Samuel Poor and his ward Ruth 
Lytton. They asked of Black Pawl, the skipper, passage to 
America. The hard-bitten old whaling-captain started when he 
saw Ruth—she reminded him, he said, of some one he had known. 
He accepted the two as passengers, and the Deborah set sail for 

America. 

The cruise was marred by constant friction between the rough, 
ically humorous Black Pawl and his sullen son Red Pawl, 
the first mate. And while Ruth liked Black Pawl, liked the 
second mate Dan Darrin, liked the harpooners, even, she found 
Red Pawl a hard man to like on any count. Samuel Poor too, 
somehow liked Black Pawl, even though the old sea-dog openly 
scoffed at his religion. The two so-different men became friends 
of a sort, and one night Black Pawl told Poor something that ex- 
many things. His wife, he said, had run away with another 
man while he was away at sea with their son—had run away and 
taken her little girl with her. Later he heard she had been de- 
ty by the man, had been kidnapped by other men, had 


Black Pawl and his son had once come upon one of these other 
Black Paw! no longer believed 


The Story Proceeds: 
























N the second day afterward, the Deborah ran into 
the fringes of bad weather. In mid-morning the 
Ke. wind began to rise unpleasantly; the glass was fall- 
M; and the skies were overcast. Black Pawl had been driving 
M schooner under full canvas. He was a bold man without 
mig a reckless one, and when the signs turned against him, he 
ped topsails furled and reefs in fore and main. It was Dan 
ems watch on deck, and Dan went forward to direct the 
Black Pawl was aft, with the old missionary. The mate 
® Selow in his cabin, Ruth in hers. 

M work was under way, the Captain turned and said: 
come below, Father. This wind’s a rough one.” 

1919, by The Red Book Corporation. A'l rights reserved. 


CHAPTER VI 


5 


Red Pawl laughed. “You will 
—thus; and you will—so,” he 
derided. “But you do—noth- 


ing, save take what he gives.” . 


The old missionary shook his head. His cheeks were ruddy 
with the buffets of wind and spray, and his eyes were shining. 
“There’s still sap enough in this old body of mine to like it,” 
he said. 

Black Pawl laughed. Then he caught Dan Darrin’s eye and 
bade him watch for a space. He meant to go below for his storm 
gear and return to take the deck. It was in his mind to be no 
more than a minute below; but when he drgpped down the com- 
panion, the ship, and the brewing storm and the sea were all 
forgotten in what he beheld. 

The door of the girl’s cabin was open. Beyond this open door- 
way Ruth was struggling in the arms of Red Pawl. She was 
fighting silently, pushing at him with her-hands against his breast. 
And Red was laughing, and whispering to her. 

At the sight Black Pawl felt something surge in his breast that 
he had not known was there, a hot flood of passion and anger. 
For an instant he stood quite still, choking against the beating 
of his own heart; and his face turned black. The girl saw him, 
and called softly across the cabin: 

“Cap’n Pawl—please.” 

He had time to mark, even then, that her voice was level and 
unafraid. 

As she spoke, Red Pawl turned his head, and over his shoulder 
beheld his father. He loosed the girl, and turned, half crouching. 
He moved forward’two steps, to the cabin table, and rested his 
great hands on it, and gazed at Black Pawl eye to eye. 

That instant the flood of passion in the Captain’s heart burst 
its bounds. He leaped forward with the swift and silent ferocity 
of a beast; and at sight of his convulsed fate, the girl shud- 
dered. But she held her ground in the corner, watching. The 
cabin was so small that there was no room for any maneuvering; 
the table in the center left only narrow ways about the sides. It 
was like witnessing the battle of two lions in a pit. 

Black Pawl, in his charge, seemed not to see the table. He 
struck it with his thighs; .and stout as it was, and secure as it 
was in its place upon the floor, it was wrenched loose and flung 
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against Red Pawl, bearing him back; and for an instant he was 
pinned against the wall, the table against his legs, his father’s 
huge knotted fists lashing at him. 

Since Red was a child, Black Pawl had never struck him in 
anger. And now, at those first blows, he was whipped to a fury 
as fierce as that of Black Pawl. He ducked, bent his back, and 
thrust the table from his knees; he came on Black Pawl then, from 
the side, head down. He got his arms about the other’s middle; 
their two bodies crashed down upon the table, smashing it to 
splinters. 

The sudden tumult in the cabin had brought the missionary and 
Dan Darrin, running. Pinned in his son’s arms, Black Pawl saw 
them, and he called in stern, sure tones: 

“Dan, on deck! Take the ship. Father, stand away. I’ve a 
lesson to teach here.” 

Dan obeyed instantly; the missionary paused by the com- 
panion, watching. Tighter Red Pawl’s arms wound about his 
father, as though he would crush the older man. 

Red was the stronger. He was built broad, built thick, built 
solid upon the ground, whereas Black Pawl was lean and long. 
Nevertheless, Black Pawl had more of the lore of rough and 
tumble; and through the years his strength had ripened, not 
decayed. Held down now by the heavier man, crushed in that 
viselike grip, he cooled to a deadly ferocity; then worked his 
long arm up for a blow that, when it fell, rocked Red’s head 
upon his shoulders. For an instant only the other’s muscles 
slacked, but the instant was enough to let Black Pawl get his 
elbow beneath the other’s throat, and thrust up and away. Red 
was finally forced to yield, for if he had not, his head must have 
been torn from his shoulders. He writhed back, shifting to obtain 
a fresh hold, and Black Pawl squirmed to one side, and to his feet, 
and so was free. He stepped back, breathing deep into his 
strangled lungs; instantly Red sprang to his feet, lowered his 
head and charged. 

Black Paw! was too wise to send home a blow a-top that lowered 
head. He had seen many an unwise man break a fist thus and 
lose thereby. As Red came near, he stepped to one side with a 
lagging foot, and Red stumbled over this foot, and went into the 
cabin wall with a crash that would have stunned a weaker man. 
As he straightened, Black Pawl met him with a blow full in the 
face that drove Red’s head back against the paneling. Then 
the younger man ducked, and blocked with cunning elbows and 


shoulders hunched high, and strove again to come to closer 
' 


quarters. 

Black Pawl was still too nimble for him. It was like a bullfight.’ 
Red was the bull, and 
Black Pawl’s blows 
pricked him again 
and again as he: 
charged fruit- 
lessly upon and past 
the older man. In the 
end, Red understood 
that what he wished 
to do could not be 
done in this way; he 
must stand and fight. 
And so he changed his 
tactics. Stand- 
ing back, he took his 
ease and caught his 
breath while Black 
Pawl pushed the fight- 
ing. Red was con- 
tent to guard, take . 
what blows came, and_, 
wait till his strength 
was restored again. 

When he was 
ready, he lifted his 
head and began. 

In such fighting as 
this, Black Pawl had 
all the advantage; he 
was taller, and swifter of foot, and he had three inches the reach 
of the other man. His knuckles cut Red’s cheek, smashed Red's 
mouth, beat a tattoo upon his face that would have killed an- 
other man. As for Red, he did not strike for the head. He was 
plugging at Black Pawl’s ribs, but Black Pawl’s fists had a way 
of tapping Red’s biceps or wrists in a fashion that took the 
strength from these blows. Meanwhile, he landed almost at will 
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upon ‘his son; and any one of a dozen blows he struck would have 

































































plunged a weaker man into oblivion. h 
After a time this became plain to both of them. Red realigg ss 
that Black Pawl could not hurt him, that he could endure jy “3 
worst the older man could send; and Black Paw! knew this » 
quickly as his son. Nevertheless, he could cut Red to piggg 
with his blows. The mate must weaken in the end. He struck, . 
and struck, and struck again. ol 

Red lowered his head into the shelter of his left shoulder ap) ua 
rested his right arm, fending with the left. And he began » to 
wait, and wait, and watch for the chance he sought. Soon » bt 
late, his father’s chin must come within reach of that Waiting 5, 
fist. And when it did— 

His chance came quickly. He ducked a straightforward bly a 
that slid across his shoulder, and brought Black Pawl’s face withiy th 
a few inches of his own. Before the Captain could guard, Refs . 
right whipped up squarely on the chin, a little to the left of th “n 
point, where the full jolt of it was instantly communicated through a 
jawbone and skull to those nerves which bear to the muscles the : 
messages of the brain. Black Pawl went spinning backward, sh¢ t 
and weak and helpless; and Red gathered his breath and leapel Ms 

HERE was no more than a second’s space between Redy “s 

blow and his charge, but that second was long enough fg ne 
the sickness to pass—long enough for Black Pawl to gain contyl it 
of his shaking body once more. Then Red had him around th * 
waist again; he felt his son’s hip thrust against his thigh and kne ; 
what was coming—the throw for which there is no guard, » ain 
defense except to yield to it. Black Pawl let himself go limply oi 
but as his feet left the floor, his hands reached out and got the hea 
grip he sought. His long fingers closed on his son’s neck. BB y 
sank them home, pressing—pressing. ra 

He was in the air, all his weight flying. Yet his hands sil jp 
gripped the other’s throat. So the momentum of his own thn leay 
dragged Red Pawl forward, overbalancing him. He fell a car 
Black Pawl in a rolling heap, and Black Pawl’s thumbs sank « 
between the great muscles at the side of the neck, and the gull tha 
in front. Their paralyzing pressure stopped Red’s breath, stoppall wo, 
the blood in the great arteries that feed the brain. He MM py 
insensibility enveloping him; then with a mighty effort he fii cre 
his elbow into Black Pawl’s throat and broke the hold. Fora, win 
instant again he was free of that choking terror. They «“ 
grappling, entwined like snakes in a knot upon the floor. ribk 

Black Pawl’s hand slid beneath his son’s arm; and with alll him 
strength he drove his thumb in against the tender flesh i tho 
covers the ribs at the armpit. There is no more excruciating pal you 
Red Pawl screamed with it, and fumbled frantically for I afra 
father’s wrist. Th 

Instantly Black Pawl’s fingers found the other’s throat agai deat 
Red slackened and choked, and was limp. Black Paw! shook tit ey, 
once, and twice; and then he flung him to one side, and MM Pay 
upright, gazing down upon his prostrate son. A 

His shirt was torn away; his iron-gray hair was down abel Capi 
his eyes. Blood smeared his shoulder and his mouth. Stl aga 
was an heroic and unconquerable figure, strong and sure. 28% stun 
girl who had watched it all in silence from the doorway his 
uttered a soft, almost breathless cry. Black Paw! looked te sway 

her, and laughed through bloody lips, and @@% the 
looked down again upon his son, who was Choma dle!’ 
back to life. The missionary had stood imp “He’ 
by the companion throughout the fight, watching@j But 
two men. man 
All three now watched the man on the floor. not J 
Pawl groaned and gasped, and so at last @ Tl 
breathe again. He sat up weakly, supporting Mai} looke 
self on his arm. Black Pawl bent and lifted aa Missi 
with a hand upon his collar; he slapped Red han thing 
on the cheek. 
“On deck!” he said. “On deck with you 4 
sharp, now!” 
With one murderous look at his father, Red? 
turned and staggered to the companion. Hil 
up, he paused and looked again at the Ap 
through level eyes. Black Pawl laughed and Bla 
a careless hand, “Sharp, there!” he said. true | 

Red went up to the deck, disappearing from their sight. It is { 
he was gone, his father glanced uncertainly around and beg “It 
tremble and sway upon his feet. Then he sank softly OM “¥ 
floor, and leaning heavily against the cabin wall, he close ies 
eyes. : 

The girl came running to him, sobbing; and when he @® Whisp 
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his eyes and saw her face bent above him, he smiled; the old 
mockery danced in his eyes, and he flung an arm about her neck 
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“Yes; Red was always a whisperer.” 
“Ts there no harm to be foreseen in that?” 





reali and drew her down and kissed her, still laughing. Black Pawl chuckled and waved his hand. “I’m harsh with 
dure th “Pye earned that, haven't I?” he challenged. my men, but they love me,’ he boasted. ‘They even tell me 
y this She crimsoned and into her eyes flashed a look of hurt and what Red whispers to them. Not one would listen to him.” 
© pitts sorrow. The “Not one?” 
€ struc # old missionary the missionary 
turned from one asked; and 
der ani jo the other, Black Pawl said 
began Wi put said noth- again: 
Soon i ing. “Not one.” 
Waiting §=§—“Come, you He spoke 
don’t grudge surely. But 
ard bw thatkiss?’’ there was doubt 
ce witht Black Pawl de- in him; there 
rd, Reds manded of her ‘was a dreadful 
ft of the gayly. doubt which he 
1 throug She answered would not ad- 
iscles the quietly: “I'd mit, but could 
rd, sh have — given not down. He 
d leap it, I'm sorry had seen, as 
that you took well as any 
en Reis® it so.” man, the black- 
rough for “Then give ness of Red’s 
Nn COMME jt,” the ‘Cap- heart in the 
ound t#% tain bade her. man’s eye aft- 
and kev © And she bent er their conflict. 
guard, MM and kissed him He had seen 
0 limp on the fore- the evil in the 
d got t% head, her hand man; and be- 
eck. HAE upon his hair. cause Red was 
And the heart his son, and be- 
ands sill in his bosom cause Red was 
Wn tHE leaped at the evil, Black 
fell caress. Pawl’s heart 
s sank } "Was not was near the 
the gull that a — fight breaking - point. 
1, SLOPPAE worth seeing, He hid this, 
Ruth?’’ he or sought to 
| he fig cried. “Worth hide it, as he 
. Fora, winning?” was accustomed 
“hey “Tt was: ter- to hide all the 


tible,” she told 


ith alll him. “Oh, even 
flesh MR though he- is 
ting pale your son, I’m 
y for IM afraid for you. 

There .was 
oat agai death in his 
hook eyes, Cap'n 
and Paw.” 

At that- the 
wn Captain laughed 
again, and 
ure. stumbling to 
— his feet, stood 
ed tow swaying above 
and | “igh “Fid- 
as ch le!” he said. 

impasiay “He’s fanciful. 
a tching’ he’s not .a 








tragedy in his 
life. He be- 
came more 
boisterous, 
more bold, 
more given to 
the mockery of 
his laughter. 
A devil of reck- 
lessness came to 
life in him. 
The native de- 
cency of him 
was drowned in 
the agony of 
Red’s | self-be- 
trayal. Red 
was his son, his 


3 Re oe me * only blood in 








-#@ tanto -fear, 


all the world; 


floor. not Red Pawl.” Dan stri off his coat and put it around her. ‘You're 1 if Red 
last com - The girl still cold” he said. “Don’t talk about me,” she answered. Pa we 1 were 
wrting HAM looked “at the worthless, what 
lifted Missionary, and.saw her, own fear mirrored in his eyes, and some- . was there left in life? What use in righteousness? : 
ted b uimg of sorrow as well: But she said no more. Hand in hand with this recklessness ef despair, there was an- 





you. J 





CHAPTER VII 














Red Pat 

A 

ie eek the fight with his son, a change came qver Cap'n 

he AP Pawl, a change which made the missionary uneasy. 

and ¥ » Black Pawl said to him next day: “Well, Father, you were a 
® tre Prophet. The thing came about as you said. But you see, 

ght. itis finished, with no-harm done after all.” 

d. beg At has come,” said the missionary. “But it is not finished.” 





ftly © “You're. a persistent prophet, at least,” the Captain answered. 
| Close Nat more will there be?” 

= other replied: “Have you marked the mate's fashion of 
he @ ;peting among the crew?” 







other and uglier impulsé stirring in him. There had never been | 
for him but one woman; there never could be another, he told -% 
himself, whom he would not scorn. And yét—he could not scorn 
Ruth Lytton. ; 

There was tenderness in him for her; and because he had al- 
ways told himself he could never harbor tenderness for any 
woman, he would not accept this feeling for what it was. He 
respected her, yet told himself that no woman deserved respect, 
since the one woman had proved lacking. He liked Ruth; yet 
he swore that no woman was worth liking, since one had- been 
false. Yet a tender affection for Ruth grew in him, persisted. 
Since it was neither liking nor love, what could it be? He knew, 
and laughed, scorning himself, and her, and all the world. 

But in the days that followed the fight, his thoughts came back 














Black Pawl pushed the the fg ting. He landed almost at will upon his son; any one 





of a dozen blows he would have plunged a weaker man into oblivion. After 
a time Red realized that he could lure the worst the older man could send. 
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and beat and beat again along this groove. . And he watched her, 
ing, wondering. The thought of her tormented him. That 
she was fair and clean and fine was torture to him who believed 
ne fair nor clean nor fine. Unconsciously, he matched her 
t Red Pawl, his son; and because she was good where Red 
Mt was evil, he thought he hated her. 
Vet he had fought for her—yes, and won for her. He laughed 
jleasantly at the thought. He remembered her kiss upon his 
gd, and the touch of her gentle hand upon his hair, and his 
When he thought of that other kiss 
ich he had taken from her, he was revolted. Yet he had taken 
kisses before, and never loathed himself for them. Since 
so fair, why was she not fit for such kisses as other 
gave? Why were her lips softly upon his forehead 
ter than her lips against his own? 
flung the mystery aside. Forget! 
But he could not forget. 
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ached at the memory. 
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LACK PAWL was more unhappy in these days than he 

had ever been before. For he knew now, more surely 

@ihan ever, how much he loved Red Pawl. His son and hers, 

ison of the one woman he had loved. His memories lingered 

pout the baby that had first come to sea with him; and he 

templated the manhood to which that baby had come, and 

part ached. Alone, his head bowed upon his arms; it was 

load that he alone must bear. Whatever his son was, he, Black 
had made him so. 

He wanted, desperately, at first, to go to the boy and wipe the 
strife away; he wanted to make up with his son. His memory 
ent back to the days of comradeship when Red was still a lad, 

Mand he was sick with longing for their return. He thought of 
he Black chapters of the life he had led his son; and he lashed 
Mis Own :oul with the whips of memory. He tried, once, on the 
ecomd day, to speak to Red as though nothing were amiss between 
hem; but the mate gave him a level stare from dark and lower- 
eyes, and Black Pawl turned away. No words had passed 
between them since their battle. Black Pawl knew in his heart 
mo words of the old comradery sort would ever pass between 
LCT fall. 

He accepted this, at last, with the old reckless laugh. 
as whisky in a bottle in his cabin. He drank deep of it. 

it was not like Black Pawl to surrender to man or God; but in 
hese’ days he was near surrender. Yet what matter, after all, 

Wont to ask himself. What was the worth of life? A 
"Dlack tragedy—no more. So take what few sweets there 
were, especially when they brought some measure of oblivion 

i forgetfulness. 

He « with a certain regularity, as the days passed. He was 
wer fuddled; his eye was never clouded. But he was never 
uit “Sober; there was always a reckless bravado, an unreasoning 

eckoning carelessness about him. 

Ua deck, one day, Black Pawl talked with Ruth Lytton. The 

could feel something of the sorrow and misery that enveloped 

she was drawn to him by a sympathy which was stronger 
knew. She pitied him profoundly, and would have helped 
tried, in unostentatious ways, to cheer and comfort him; 
she knew there was liquor in him, she was sorry and 


There 


Hi @sked her ne day how she liked the voyage. She told him 
J happy. This was not true. She was too sorry for him 
eMappy. He reminded her of the stiff gale they had fought, 

u fime of his battle with his son. “Were you frightened?” he 


e shoo her head. “No,” she said. 
= Wuched her -hand suddenly, and held it, chuckling. 
tY nervy thing, for a woman, seems to me.” 
iM not often afraid,” she said. 
Me Caught her shoulder and turned her toward him then. “Ever 
. i me?” he asked. 


“T was not afraid.” 
“Vou're 


smiled “No.” - 
E even when I grabbed that kiss—in the cabin?” 
Ss tet never be afraid of you,” she told him, eyes meet- 
pravely. 
; Warrin came just then, with a question, and while he and 
iain spoke together, the girl moved away and went below. 
eawi, watching her, scarce heard what Darrin was saying. 
me girl, so clean and brave and good! She’d best be afraid 
E He thought he might teach her that trick, some day. 
a Han was gone, he cursed himself, for a-black dog because 
2. “ought. Biit—the drink was in him, and his heart’-was 
_ for Red Pawl, and there was nothing in the world ahead. 


i 


“get for harsh words and for blows. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


HEN Black Pawl boasted to the missionary that the 

men forward were so loyal they brought him word 
of Red Pawl’s talk to them, he spoke the truth. When he said 
there was not one of them who listened to the mate, he was 
mistaken. There was one—Spiess. Spiess had always received 
more than his share of rough usage; the man was a natural tar- 
Furthermore, he had not that 
fundamental good nature which made the others of the crew 
laugh at Black Pawl’s cheerful buffets. Also he lacked that sym- 
pathy of heart which dwelt in the others, and let them see the 
despair which the Captain hid behind his amiable violence. 

Spiess listened to Red. Pawl, and listened assentingly. Red 
made a dupe of the man, using him for his own ends. The mate 
hated his father; also he feared him. He called down death, in 
his thoughts, upon the Captain’s head; but_he would never have 
dared strike the blow himself. He might have done it, a dozen 
times. Black Pawl was careless of his own safety. He never 
wore about him one of the revolvers which were kept in the cabin. 
Darrin was like him in this; but Red Pawl habitually went armed. 
The Captain trusted to his fists, and with some reason. He was 
the match of any two men aboard, saving perhaps his son, in 
using those lean fists of his. 

Red Pawl told Spiess this one day. 
him, under your breath,” the mate said openly to the other. “But 
what good is that? He masters you with his open hands. You 
can never touch him with them. Remember, he told you to bring 
better than fists next time.” 

And Spiess, gripping the wheel-spokes, said under his breath: 
“Aye; and I will.” 

Red Pawl laughed. ‘You will—thus; and you will—so,” he 
derided. “But you do—nothing, save take what he gives, and 
mouth at him behind his back.” 

“T will,” Spiess told him: And he glanced at the mate sidewise. 
“When I do, like is, you’ll be on my back.” 

Red Pawl was ‘past caution by this time, in his hatred of the 
Captain. “When you do,” he said, “I'll be left master o’ the 
Deborah. Vl be at your back, not om it. And—I’ll see the log 
is entered in a fashion you’d like. When you do!” 

Spiess looked at him suspiciously. He was not a trusting man. 
“When I do,” he said sullenly, “you can log and be damned.” 

Then Black Pawl came up from below, and Red moved away 
from the wheel, and the Captain laughed at them both. 


“You talk and curse at 


HAT boast of Black Pawl’s—that his men told him Red 

Pawl’s whisperings—was in his mind next day when 
old Flexer, who had sailed twelve years in Black Pawl’s ships, 
came to him. Flexer had been boat-steerer, and by the same 
token harpooner, in the boat of the lost third mate whose place 
had never been filled. He lived with the other harpooners just 
forward of the cabin. He and his fellows were neither flesh nor 
fowl—they were not of the crew; they were not of the cabin. 
Theirs was an intermediate status, and they had privileges: The 
crew, for example, never came aft of the try-works except upon 
duties assigned them; the harpooners were free of the schooner 
from knight’s-heads to galley, just at the break of the deck. 
There were three of them; one was an islander, and one was of 
Cape Verde. Flexer, of New England stock, kept himself some- 
what aloof from the other two. Also, he had his cronies for-_ 
ward. 

He found an opportunity, one day when Red Pawl was below, 
to speak with the Captain; and he wasted no words in the matter. 
“Black Pawl,” he said in the tone of an old friend rather than that 
of an underling, “you’re a bold man; and there’s boldness in me 
too. I’m minded to tell you a thing that will bring your anger 
on me. 

Black Pawl looked at the other with narrowed eyes; then he 
chuckled, and warned the man: “Best look sharp. I’m like to 
knock you the deck’s length if I’m displeased with you. I’m a 
harsh man with my fists, Flexer.” 

“Aye,” said Flexer gently. ‘“But—not harsh in your heart, 
sir.” 

Black Pawl looked astonished. ‘You've marked that?’ he 
mocked. 

Flexer said stubbornly: “You mark. this, sir. 
harm to you.” 

The Captain’s face set for a moment; then he said cheerfully: 
“So I guessed, in the cabin t’other day, when he tried to crush 
my in’ards ‘in his arms.” 

“Aye, I’ve heard of that,” Flexer (Continued on page 134) 
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THEY CALLED HER OLD MOTHERE 


] HE story of a woman’s life 
in that little Vermont town the 
author has made all his own. 


By 


WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


Illustrated by 
H. M. BRETT 


MELLOW June moon was shining 

when John Wheelock and the Hub- 

bard girl came down the Glen. 
John walked with a quick, energetic step. If he 
slipped on a loose stone, he never stumbled or lost 
step. He was as sure on his feet as he was keen 
of eye and concise in his thinking. He was dressed 
in a fashion that indicated he had long since gradu- 
ated from the social and commercial life of our 
little Green Mountain community. There were 
strong, dominant lines in his face. The carriage of 
his figure, disclosed by the moonlight, as he ac- 
companied the Hubbard girl on her way from 
Bryant’s Corners down the Glen road into Paris, 
affirmed his character; his every action bespoke 
success. 

The girl who walked by his side displayed none 
of this poise or vitality. She stumbled frequently 
over the sharp stones that protruded through the sod of the grass- 
grown road. She was not slovenly; she was tired. Her pretty 
features were haggard and drawn. Frequently she placed her hand 
against the V of her blouse at the throat and carried it there, as 
though the action imparted strength for her to go onward. 

They came through the briarbloom and fragrant huckleberry. 
They emerged from the wild sumac, the girl walking ahead where 
the way was narrowed by the undergrowth. A little old dilapi- 
dated schoolhouse, abandoned for many years, came into view. 

“Tt seems strange, Jenny,” observed the young man, “that you 
and I—and Herbert—and Will Carpenter should ail have gone to 
school in this little white building.” 

They stopped there in the moonlight. A tree-toad trilled some- 
where off in the warm darkness. A mosquito zeeped near the 
young man’s ear; he brushed it away with a muscular hand. 

“Ves,” said the girl faintly. 

“Seventeen years ago!” John continued. “It seems like a life- 
time. Very many things have happened in those seventeen years, 
haven’t they, Jenny?” 

“Yes,” she admitted again. 

They stood staring at the building. They had an unobstructed 
view through the doorless casings into the interior, where the moon- 
light was falling through the sashless windows. 

“Not one of the fifty of us that went to school in this little 
building together is living now in Green Mountain ‘Valley, and 
only a handful in Paris. Tom Whipple and Marion Stanley and 
the Briggs boy are dead. So is—so is—Herbert! All the rest 
have left the place. Some are married; some are wanderers—” 

“Don’t, Jack!” pleaded the Hubbard girl. 

“T didn’t mean to make you feel bad, Jenny.” 

“I know you didn’t, Jack. All the same—it hurts!” 

“Have you been in the place since the day of the picnic? We 





graduated that day, and the next September started in at the lig 
school down at Paris.” 

“No, Jack, I haven’t.” 

“It’s not late. Let’s go in and explore.” 

She did not want to go, but he started forward, and she f 
lowed. He helped her over the tramp raspberry that had gm 
thickly before the stepless doors. The floor was firm. The ma 
light coming in through the windows was strong enough to illumi 
the place. 

“The desks!” John cried in soft surprise. “They haven't t 
out the benches. Why,—funny thing,—they’re almost as wee 
them—yesterday—yesterday of years!” 

“Yes,” she agreed. 

He moved forward into the low-hung room with its pli 
dropping raggedly in several places. Unconsciously he headed 
the first seat on the west side, down in the front corner. 

“Jack!” cried the girl. “We ought not to have come in her! 

“Why not?” 

“Somehow, it’s sacrilege, Jack!” 

He made no answer. Despite the dust and the grime and 
dirt of the years everywhere about, he tried to sit down m! 
corner seat. But the seat’ was small—very, very small. 

“And I’d always carried the idea it was such a big place, Je@ 
How very tiny it is!” 

“We ought not to have turned in here, Jack,” the girl repellt® 
“Oh, Jack! It does hurt, indeed!” 

“Come over and sit down,” he pleaded softly. “Sit wher 
used to sit in school. Come! You ought not to act this 
a prospective bride, three days from her wedding. I’m not si 
tic, Jenny. Be a child again—for just a moment.” ; 

“If I only could, Jack! Oh, if I only could!” 

“You can, Jenny.” 
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hoarsely. 














"No, I can’t. And yet somehow it seems at times that the 
ily difference between children and grown-up folks is that the 
est have—memories!” 

But she came across after a while and sat down sideways in 


d she tiny knife-carved seat. 

had gw"% Ten minutes later the philosophical old moon looked in on a 
The mompirange sight in that abandoned little country schoolhouse. Two 
to illumi the pupils of yesterday were back at their desks, scarcely rec- 


nizable as grown men and women. And as that moonshine 

ame in through the nearest window, it fell on the girl’s beautiful 
of golden hair, pillowed on her arm—her slender shoulders 

making with soft sobbing. Outside the area of that illumination 
the silhouette of her companion across the aisle, his capable 

cape before him, his dark eyes looking sympathetically 

bon her grief. 

Jenny,” he said finally, “are you really happy over this propo- 
tion of marrying Will?” 

“AS happy as I ever shall be, I suppose.” 

| “Which means you are not happy.” The man said it sadly. 


ven’t ta 
as we 


its f 


in here!” 







ne and "No, no, Jack. I am happy. I would not have you carry 
wn i ay any other idea. It’s—it’s—” 

L. ‘Well, Jenny, what is it?” 

ace, You know what everybody calls me!” 





“You mean—” 
“They call me Old Mother Hubbard.” 

ell, what of that? It’s not in malice.” 
No, that’s just it, Jack. It’s not in malice. If it was, maybe 
Might stand it. They call me Old Mother Hubbard because—” 
use it’s your beautiful disposition to mother the whole 
mmmunity, Jenny. It’s more in affection than anything else 
. call you that.” 

ut—oh, Jack!—don’t you—can’t you—understand? 









I'm 





“Jenny!” he cried 
She 
backed against 
the door - casing 
and stared at him. 





tired, Jack—awfully tired. Somehow I just can’t 
help being one of those unfortunates that every- 
body seems to turn to when in trouble. I’ve 
looked after others so long, and settled so many 
scrapes for other people, and aided them in their 
difficulties and differences, that they’ve come at 
last to look for it and expect it. They’ve for- 
gotten that I’m only human and would like a 
little help and sympathy occasionally myself.” 

“Ves, Jenny,” said the other. He was thought- 
ful for a long time, looking down moodily at his 
clasped fingers. “Occasionally there are those 
people in the world—your kind. They take the 
responsibility and bear the load. They can’t help it. Some- 
how it’s natural for them to do it. And the rest seem per- 
fectly willing to let them—to be carried along. I know. 
I've had a few right in my own family. I’ve borne a few 
troubles for other people myself.” 

“But you’re a man, Jack. It’s different with a man. 
He’s expected to be strong and self-reliant. Men are made 
that way.” 

“But you just remarked that all of us were only human. 
And I’m only human too, Jenny. I know how you feel.” 

She dried her eyes and raised her face. With her delicate 
chin in her palm, she stared out through the window into 
the singing summer night. 

“It began when I was a little girl in a pinafore, here in 
this room,” she declared. ‘Father died. I had to work 
beyond a child’s strength outside of school, to help. Then 
Mother got the rheumatism, and I had to do even more 
than my share. Frank ran off with that Binley girl, and we 
never knew what became of them. Mary married Joe 
Chandler and wasn’t happy with him; whenever they got 
into a family snarl, it was Jenny they came to, to straighten 
them out. I was going to marry Herbert—I doh’t mind 
talking about it now, Jack,—thinking some one would take 
care of me for a while, that he and I could be happy off 
by ourselves. You know what happened.” 

“Yes, Jenny, I know what happened.” MHis tone was 
tender. “You've certainly had your share of hard luck, 
Jenny. You deserve whatever happiness lies in store for 
you, with Will—after being cheated out of your lover a 
month before your wedding by that terrible accident. What 
more is there for me to say?” 

“Nothing, I. guess, Jack.” But it was a long time in 
coming. “It isn’t that I’m not happy in consenting to be 
Will’s wife next week. But I’m afraid. Oh, I’m an awful 
coward at times, Jack. Nobody knows it but myself. It’s 
only because you are Herbert’s brother, and like a brother 
that I always wanted, that I’m weak in front of you, Jack.” 

John Wheelock’s forehead was bowed. Something seemed trem- 
bling on his tongue. But he thought of a boyhood friend that had 
“sat across the aisle one seat back” from him in this same room in 
the long ago.—who had grown to manhood and was deliriously 
happy at the moment with the thought of his approaching mar- 
riage to this girl—and John Wheelock never spoke those words. 
He could not take a mean advantage. It was not in his soul. 

“Tt’s strange, Jenny,” he said in another tone, “that one boy 
whom you loved, and almost married, should have occupied a 
seat in this little schoolroom, and that another boy whose wife 
you expect to be now, should have gone to school in this same 
room also.” 

“Yes,” she answered softly. 

Yet what -John Wheelock had said was not the strange part 
of the circumstance at all. The strange part of the circumstance 
John Wheelock did not put into words there in that Room of 
Yesteryear, that night. The strange part was that in addition 
to the two whom he had mentioned, there should have been a 
third boy in that room who also had come to love the girl that 
they called Old Mother Hubbard, who could have given her what 
no other man who as a boy had attended that school, could have 
provided. 

“Jack,” she cried suddenly, “take me home! Take me home 
quickly, Jack. The old room is filling with ghosts—ghosts of 
those we used to know, who sat with us here seventeen years ago. 
I’m beginning to see them—here in these seats. Jack, Jack! Oh, 
please let’s go home!” 


They quitted the room. He helped her down to the ground 


over the burry raspberry again, and so to the grass-grown road. 
Then he turned and looked back. 
“T have seen this little place, lost here in the heart of New 
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England, many times in my dreams while off in foreign lands, 
Jenny,” he said. “I can’t—forget. It stands for something in 
my life, the happy days we spent here together.” 

She looked at him quickly; but his face was averted from her. 
She turned then and went down the lane with him—to be another 
man’s wife with the week that was coming. 

And the little dilapidated building was left behind to sorrow 
over the memories of Long Ever Ago. 


Sato bi P. HOD, editor of our little local paper, came 
into his office to find Myrtle Corey, the office-girl and 
proofreader, taking an obituary over the phone. 

“Have you heard?” asked Myrtle. She fumbled the receiver 
onto the hook. 

“Yes,” replied Sam, “I have heard.” 

He hung his frayed coat on a hook in the corner and added his 
soft cloth hat. But before sitting down in his accustomed place 
before the battered exchange-table to work, he bit off the tip of 
a cigar savagely. 

“Has God Almighty made this universe and then gone off to 
let it run itself?” And he interjected some picturesque Vermont 
cussing. “What is He thinking of, to put so much trouble and 
sorrow on the frail shoulders of one poor girl? Why she aint a 
ravin’ maniac is the Fourteenth Wonder of the World!’ He 
choked and sputtered in his indignation. Then, controlling him- 
self, in softer tone he added: “When’s the body comin’ home, 
Myrtle? That’s what you meant, warn’t it?” 

“Ves,” said Myrtle. “Will Carpenter was the one I meant. 
It gets in on the noon train. The Paris Home Guards will have 
charge of the funeral. It will be military, of course, even if Will 
did only die in camp.” 

Sam growled unintelligibly, twirled his swivel chair to the 
proper height and sat down. 

“Wish I had the orderin’ of this universe—just five minutes 
would be all I’d ask!” Myrtle heard him sputter. “Guess I’d fix 
things! You bet! Who'd ever have thought a great big country 
husky like Will would go off so suddenly?” 

“The flu seems to take the young and the strong,” the girl de- 
clared sadly. And she drew lines through some of the phrases 
of her obituary and wrote corrections above them. 

Sam smoked in silence. After a time he said: 

“Buried a mother and a young husband—a few months 
apart My God, how can she stand it? Now she’s alone 
in the world, a widow at twenty-six, and not a soul to care a 
straw about her!” » 

“That’s not true,” Myrtle contradicted. “The whole town 
cares for her. Every man and woman, boy and girl, in Paris is 
feeling for her at this moment. They haven't called her Old 
Mother Hubbard for nothing, you know. A person can’t wear 
themselves to skin and bone, month after month, year after year, 
doing things for other folks, helping them out of their troubles, 
nursing sick people, caring for the helpless and being a friend 
to those who haven't any friends, and then have it said they're 
alone in the world just because their near-relatives pass onward. 
There’s altogether too few of those kind of folks. Ninety per 
cent of us are so aggravatingly selfish that sometimes I wonder 
why the good Lord doesn’t simply squash us right out of existence 
and have done with the lot of us.” 

“After what’s been goin ’on in the old world lately, I’m begin- 
ning to think He’s quit His job, Myrtle,” said the editor sadly. 
“I’m afraid He’s quit His job!” 

“And then again,” Myrtle went on, “there’s John Wheelock. 
You remember John, who went to school with her up in Green 
Mountain Valley. He always thought a heap of Jenny Hubbard. 
But his brother Herbert—” 

“Why in hell didn’t John marry her, then?” demanded Sam. 
“Why did he go off out to China or India or the South Sea 
Islands and—”’ 

“It was Japan,” corrected Myrtle. 

“Well, Japan, then! “Why did he go off out there and leave her 
to marry that three-dollar-a-day Will Carpenter, after his own 
brother died and—as you might say—left her available? If this 
aint the most mixed-up, tangled, pied old skein of a universe!” 


“John didn’t think it was square—after being three years with 


that English syndicate in the Far East, and after Will, here on the 
ground, had done his courting and won her—suddenly to show up 
back here on a visit and steal Will’s sweetheart away from him. 
John -wasn’t, and isn’t, that kind.” 

“But all’s fair in love and war!” protested Sam. “And John 
could have dressed her in purple and fine linen and hung jewelry 
on her till she looked like a Christmas tree. He could have given 


They Called Her Old Mother Hubby 


her a mansion to live in, for he’s one of the most successful yg 
cubs that ever went out from Paris. Instead, he leaves 
that plain, plodding Will Carpenter, who’s never made mor 
four dollars a day in his life, and who takes her to live: 
cranky mother-in-law in that rented place on the edge of 
And she has to worry over bills, and scrimp, and save, ap 
work and deny herself. For what? Answer me that! Fog 
Damned if I know, Myrtle, damned if I know! Why, 
could have kept single and gone to work in a store or off 
spent her money on herself and got a little joy out of life 
stead of that—” 

“She’s the marrying kind, Mr. Hod. She wanted a he 
some one to care for her. She wanted some one or sop 
to mother. And I believe she accepted Will—” : 

“I commend her altruism, but I deplore her discretion) 
mented the old editor. He lapsed into silence. 4 

He puffed long at his cigar, and the air of the office grew. 
He tried to work, but he could not work. Finally he shoved) 
thing away from him and stared at the opposite wall. 

“Tf I had the orderin’ of the universe, what would I dj 
suddenly demanded. “Yes, supposin’ I had! What co 
that I can’t do now? Why can’t I order the universe around 
little corner of it—and this case in particular? What’s to sto 

“What are you talking about?” demanded Myrtle. 

“T’m still talking about the girl they call Old Mother Hy 
I can’t get her drawn white face out of my mind. Im 
on Maple Street this morning. She looked like a ghost. ~ 
fair; that’s what it aint! If the Lord’s laid down on Hg 
it’s up to some one around these parts to carry on! Whygs 
Sam Hod? By the eternal Jehosaphat, I’m goin’ to get } 

“What are you going to do? What can you do?” q 

“I can do something. I’ve had an idea, and I’ve got a si 
Call up Bob Hentley, the attorney, for me. Tell him I’m 
way up to see him, and to stay in his office till I come.” 

With relief visible on his whiskered features, Sam Hod ¥ 
aside all his labors and reached for his hat and coat. At th 
he paused. 

“We ran a local yesterday about old Mrs. Abbie He 
Bob’s mother, expectin’ to go to California and the Orient) 
month for her health. She’s got barrels of money and can 
a traveling companion. I’m goin’ to see that the Hubba 
gets that job. She sha’n’t poke around this dump of @ 
any longer with all sorts and conditions of ne’er-do-wells im 
on her just because she’s got a heart as big as a meetin’ 
She’s goin’ to get out now, and see something of the world” 
she ought to get a good salary at the same time for doin’ 
help her to forget her sorrows, it will. She’s only human” 
I'm strong to see justice!” 3Z 

The door closed; and poor, well-meaning, altruistic Sam 
down the steps into the street and away on his errand 
other folks’ business, to do a kindly thing. 

© the homely side sitting-room of the plain cottagé! 
on far Elm Street, the girl they called Old Mothe 
bard stared into unseeing space. On her features was & 
faint trace of color that had been there in many, many” 
Across from her sat motherly Mrs. Hod in her “best bla¢ 
wearing a new hat that had come from the Bon Ton } 
in lieu of a very shaky advertising account. 

“Samuel has fixed everything for you, my dear,” 
declared. “Mrs. Hentley will pay you twenty-five dollars 
It'll be all clear profit; all you'll have to buy out of it will 
clothes. Mrs. Hentley will meet all expenses. All you'll 
do is keep her company—and comfortable.” 2 

“She'll take me to California, and the Orient—for m 

“Wherever she goes, my dear. She’s queer in some th 
she’s rich, and she aint got anything to do but go travelin™ 
to swell places and enjoyin’ life. It’s your reward, my deal 
if anybody deserves a reward, it’s you. Providence andi 
band has took note of the hard time you’ve had these 
years. The way’s been opened. You'll go, wont you?” 

“Go?” whispered the girl. “Go? To California, # 
to—” Her lips were apart; her eyes were shining. , 

“And maybe—if you treat her nice and fill the bill,” } 
went on, “she might leave you some of her money, @ 
She’s queer, but she’s human, and in some ways she’s 

“When does she leave?” asked the Hubbard girl. 

“The first of November, dearie.” 

“It’s—too good to be true! It’s—a dream!” On i 
face was the world-old longing of all daughters of Eve a 
rood things of life, relief from drudgery and care, the chance 
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The baby awoke and started to cry. Jenny soothed it. And through the night she started. It was 

a nightmare journey. The Shirkshire shrieked and whistled and roared and boomed about her. 
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relax and enjoy the one life given her to live, spent so far in 
unrequited sacrifice. And when the import of it all dawned upon 
her, because of the child-heart which exists in some proportion 
in all of us, bewildered now by the bright light that had suddenly 
penetrated through the darkness of toil and sorrow, the Hubbard 
girl fell on her knees in front of the editor’s wife, and with her 
head in the elder woman’s ample lap, she wept out her gratitude 
in heartbroken sobs. 

“There, there, honey! It’s all right—it’s all, all right!” soothed 
the motherly woman. Over and over again she said it as she 
stroked the wonderful golden hair. ‘You aint alone in the world 
after all, dear. When anyone has been as willin’ and unselfish 
as you, there’s bound to be a turnin’ and a reward—somewhere.” 

“Thank Mrs. Hentley for me,” said the Hubbard girl. “Tell 
her of course I'll go. I’ve never been further away from Ver- 
mont than Revere Beach in all my life!” 

“T know, dearie, I know,” comforted the editor’s wife. 

And she went homeward a while afterward with a strange hap- 
piness and satisfaction filling her own homely heart. 


E ran quite an article in our evening paper about the 

coming trip of Jenny Hubbard with the wealthy and 
eccentric old Mrs. Abbie Hentley. Most of the girls in town 
were furious with envy.» Ruth Merriman even went and inter- 
viewed Mrs. Hentley and disparaged the qualifications of the Hub- 
bard girl for the position, nominating herself. But Mrs. Abbie 
Hentley, despite her many idiosyncrasies, was a mighty world- 
wise old lady. She made Ruth some rather caustic replies. And 
Ruth went forth and abused the Hubbard girl in the highways 
and byways and said spiteful things.about her. The only one that 
really hurt Jenny was a sweet little morsel of gossip to the effect 
that John Wheelock had returned to the Far East a bachelor 
because he wouldn't have Jenny; she was just a plain country 
bumpkin, the Hubbard girl was, and a man in John’s growing 
position had to have a politician for a wife, a lady of charm 
and beauty and brains. 

All the same, the sorrow of Will Carpenter’s passing was miti- 
gated by the anticipation of the coming journey as the first of 
November drew on. 

It happened on the third day of that month. The Hubbard girl 
and old Mrs. Hentley were to leave on the sleeper that evening. 

Old Mrs. Carpenter, Jenny’s mother-in-law, had gone to make 
her home the rest of her life with a married daughter in 
Foxboro. The little tenement had been given up. The girl’s 
baggage and a few poor personal effects were in a trunk and a 
couple of suit-cases, waiting in the denuded front hall for the 
depot expressman. The girl had gone through the rooms for 
the last time and now sat on the bare front stairs waiting. 

It was twenty minutes after seven. The Albany-Chicago sleeper 
left at nine. As soon as her baggage had gone stationward, the 
girl was to join Mrs. Hentley on the great adventure. 


The doorbell rang, and the little widow sprang up. 
She thought it was the expressman. She opened the 
front door, and a great gust of wind came in, blow- 
ing out the candle-flame. It was rapidly turning 
into a wild night outside. We were in for a bad 
blow. “Shirkshire” storms, we call them up here in 
Vermont. 

“Be you Mrs. Carpenter—her that was Jenny 
Hubbard?” came from a long, lanky young stranger, 
outside in the roaring darkness. 





They Called Her Old Mother Hub 


“Ves,” 

“You're sent for,” cried the stranger. 

“By whom? Who wants me?” 

“You can search me. -I was simply hired to drive dow 
from Barre way, and fetch you!” 

“But I can’t go! 
Don’t you know who it is that wants me—and what they wy 

“TI was told to say it was something of a life-and-death my 
I believe the parties’ names was Binley. Know ’em?” 

“My brother—married a girl—by that name, yes.” 

“You gotta come. I was told to bring you back almog 
force! A matter of life and death! You gotta come!” 

Bewilderedly the girl looked about her. What a demanj 
come at such a time! Barre was fourteen miles away; ther 
no time to“make that long trip, return and catch the nine 9) 
train. And the tickets were all bought; the reservations 
made. 

The girl did the only thing she could think of; she mak 
strange messenger drive her to Sam Hod’s house, and tp 
she described her new predicament. 

Half an hour later she was driving out of Paris in they 
buggy, the wind roaring a gale about her, and the dead Brag 
of trees coming down. “Sam had succeeded in getting old 
Hentley to cancel her reservations and put off the start of 
trip for twenty-four hours. 

Over the terrible, uneven, storm-lashed mountain roads 
girl and the stranger splashed and careened and _ jolted 
scarcely spoke a word to her in all that ominous ride toward Ba 
beyond the information that he worked in the livery and it’ 
all a part of the job.” 

Near midnight, instead of taking the road that led dowi 
Barre City, the stranger steered the horse off to the left. 
climbed a seemingly endless hill and kept to the country. 
they seemed to be approaching some sort of settlement. 

“It’s the Quarry,” the stranger informed her. 


He finally stopped the stumbling, exhausted animal beloq 


lonely house, a double house with lights in one end only. 

“That’s the place,” he declared. ‘Ring the bell on the 
hand door.” She alighted without his help. “Hey! The pri 
ten dollars!” he called after her. 

She could ill afford ten dollars. She expected the people 
had sent him for her had paid the cost of- their messenger, 
having come thus far, and shrinking from an altercation,! 
was no alternative. She found a pathetically thin purse, a 
the light of the one carriage lamp there in the growling 
storm, she paid. 

A man in a red undershirt and his stocking-feet opentt 
door in response to her knocking. 

“Martha!” he bawled up the dingy cold front stairs. “Da 
if she aint a 

“She migit 
well come 
was the reply 

The Ha 
girl went @ 
flight of 9 
stairs. She 
herself in al 
ous upper ii 
with a doort 
her opening? 
cluttered 10 
There was 
and a tablea 
room. 
was lighted # 
oil lamp 
smoky «il 
Beside it & 
people, a mal 
a woman, | 

The wom 
coarse, hard features. Her 
slovenly. She wore a greasy® 
The man was several years J 
He was dressed like a cheap 

“You—sent—for—me?” asm 
Hubbard girl fearfully. 

“We did!” replied the 
“We sent for you to come ail 
it away.” (Continued on page 
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HERE had always been a sense of tension between 
the two owners of the Geer-Dyce Machine Works, 
but now it had become acute. 


it to Simeon Hoard, his banker and crony: 


» DeoU 
senger, 
cation, 
urse, 
owling } 


Hing-horse I ever owned—and the best. 
h our big dynamo and always gave me the feeling that he was 


mecord. But somehow he managed to save the surplus of his 
for the place where it counted; he spent it on the race- 
in regular form, and I finally sold him for ten thousand, 

go on the big circuit. 

«pagnt here is where the similarity between Tartar and Tom 
, 2m afraid. The horse had sense and no theories; Tom’s 
sense too—but he’s beginning to ooze fool notions about busi- 

“ae that tell me he’s due to lose his head and smash things up. 

weever Was any more convinced that Tartar was just about to 

samme we bit in his teeth and run away as I am that Tom’s due to 

K and muss things up.” 

‘aavoat sort of notions is Tom suffering from?’ questioned 


» openell 


S. 
emi 
come 
the 
e Hi 
went 
of 
. She 
lf in al 
ipper 
a door 
pening 8 
red 10 
> was & 
. table # 


muen I told him,” replied the manufacturer, “that the way 
ms to make the step-down from war labor-prices to normal 
tf shut up the shop and give the men a chance to learn from 

pty pay-envelope that something short of a bloated one was 

their while, he went up in the air like a biplane. Said we 
tsomething to our men—talked moral responsibility and all 
Moo! stuff, and said that until I could see production as a 
ership between labor and capital, I was at least one heat 
Mi the race in this year of 1919.” 


ighted ma0 pounded the table the hardest—you or Tom?” asked 


amp Sameaker with a bantering grin. 

y it sae eeess I did,” admitted the grizzled head of the big machine- 
le it Spay. “Tom was cool enough, but he was set as hard and 
le, @ MINER a5'a piece of work in the grip of one of our Samson chucks. 


man, er: 


re hose pay-roll chaps! Why, my old dad built this busi- 


Mom the ground up—built it with his keen Yankee brains. 


Bie: m & ‘doing it he gave the building of this town the biggest 
easy ranead it ever had. This business right here was the pinch- 
fre ; mt started industry rolling in this town, which was a country 


overtime when he waked it up. Now it’s one of 
mvest little manufacturing centers in the Middle West, with 
euidred thousand inhabitants, and growing like a hunky’s 


e always paid good wages and looked out for his men—knew 
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As the senior partner 


Up to a certain point, Tom Dyce reminds me of the first 
Tartar had more pep 


on the point of treating me to the grandest little smash-up 


MAN WHO 
WAS THERE 


By 
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Illustrated by 
HERMAN 
PFEIFER 


most of ’em by name; but ke knew who owned the shop, you bet, 
and who ran it! He hadn’t any partner until he took me in, and 
when Tom undertakes to tell me that I’ve got any partners out- 
side of himself, I figure it’s up to me to prove he’s mistaken— 
even if I have to show him that I haven’t any partner at all. I’ve 
got a little. business pride! What’s more, I’ve got money enough 
to quit short this minute and let him run the Works into the 
creek if I want to. But I’m not that kind of a hairpin, Sim! You 
know I’m not going to let any man or set of men play horse 
with the thing that my old dad put his whole life into. I'll fight.” 

“If you want my notion, A. R.,” the banker. responded after an 
interval of reflective silence, “I'll say that I’d certainly listen to 
anything Tom Dyce has to say—especially anything he considers 
of enough importance to stand out on. You're like a man along 
in years who finds himself hooked up with a young wife. If he 
wants to trot in the race he’s entered, he’d better remember that 
she’s nearer to the feelings of the rest of the entries than he is. 
He may know a heap of things that she’ll never learn, but he can 
bet that she’s living in to-day—not to c:peak of to-morrow,— 
while he’s bearing the heft of his weight on yesterday. 

“When Tom pounds the table, it’s a safe bet that he’s got a 
reason for it. Just as a matter of trying to offset the difference in 
your years and in the backgrounds behind you, better sleep on 
anything he proposes and let it simmer in your mind awhile before 
you turn it down. Tom’s no fool. He’s able. And he has the 
advantage of being as sincere and straightforward as an Airedale 
pup. He isn’t running any bluff. Your men know that, too.” 

As the banker went out the door, Abner Roswell Geer followed 
him with this high explosive: oy 

“Have you gone crazy, Sim, an’ lost your sense of direction like 
the college crowd of tortoise-shell uplifters? Lord! The thing 
I need to sleep on is the question as to what bank I’d better 
transfer my account to!” 

By the time Geer had traveled from the Commercial Club to 
his office, his mental radiator was boiling. It blew off the cap 
when he found the detective he had lately employed waiting for 
him with the report that an organizer was at work among the 
men, signing them up faster than Elsie Ferguson had booked 
them for Liberty Bonds. According to the shop sleuth and his 
subordinates, the organizer had made a rather clean sweep of the 
force, and about all that remained was to receive the demands of 
the new union and decide what to do about them. 

“That guy,” concluded the detective, “is the fastest worker I 
ever trailed. I’ll tell the world that he’s sure the Billy Sunday 
of the workers. He’s taken just two nights to bring ’em into 
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the fold and make ‘em feel that they've got hold of a new kind 
of salvation that'll sweep them right into the Toilers’ Heaven. 
When I told you, three days ago, that an organizer had hit town, 
you seemed to think it was a joke. I guess the joke’s on you. It'll 
take a heap of water to’ put out the fire that guy’s started—an’ 
it’s my guess that 
you’ll have to 
sweeten that water 
considerable, too.” 

The senior 
partner broke into 
a laugh that had 
about as much 
merriment in it as 
the explosion of a 
Big Bertha shell. 

“Tm tickled 
stiff to think that 
Dugan has had a 
chance to get in 
his work, That 
suits me to a 7. 
We']i never have a 
better time for a 


show-down. It’s 
just the chance 
I’m looking for 


to teach that 
crowd who owns 
these works and 
who runs ’em. I’m 
all set for the 
neatest little scrap 
this old town ever 
saw. Now get busy and find out who’ve been the first to fall for 
this agitator’s game and have done most to boost it along. I 
want to know who are entitled to a little special consideration 
when it comes to settling the score.” 

As he.turhed in his pivot chair, Abnér Roswell Geer looked 
into the eyes of his partner and snapped: 

“Satisfied now that the old man has the right idea of how to 
step this business down from a war basis?. You see what they'll 
do to us if we don’t beat ’’em to it. They’ve showed their hand, 
and now it’s our play. We'll cover their bet and raise ‘em. Just 
send out the order, Tom, that the works will be shut down in- 
definitely: What that gang needs is the rest-cure—and they’re 
going to get it!” 

Tom Dyce looked exasperatingly undisturbed as he settled him- 
self into the nearest chair; threw his leg over its arm and remarked: 

“Before we bite off otr nose to spite our face, it might be a good 
scheme for us to figure how the business is‘going to look after 
the operation is over. You've been talking about closing down for 
six months—” 

“We c’n smoke ’em out in that time,” interrupted the elder 
partner, “but I’ll make the enlistment ‘for the period of the war’ 
so far’s I’m concerned.” 

“How many customers,” quietly inquired Dyce, “do you 
imagine we'll have left at the end of that time if we shut down 
without a reasonable effort to satisfy the men and keep the wheels 
moving? , Do you imagine that customers-are going to go without 
goods at a time when their trade is yelling for them at any price, 
and do so from a sense of loyalty to us, or because they want 
to back your stand to prove that you can run the works just as 
you please—same as you used to run your string of racers? Don’t 
fool yourself. Six. months of non-preduction will: shoot this busi- 
ness as full of holes asa sieve. And the men who have looked 
to us for their supply will be so sore on us that they’ll turn into 
volunteer salesmen. for. our competitors.. They’re going to hold us 
to the responsibility of making every possible effort to hold our 
men and keep up production. 

“Besides, there’s the matter of the men themselves. No matter 
if a lot of them were finally brought to feel that the labor organ- 
izer sold ’em a gold brick, they’d never forgive us for a cold-blooded 
shut-down, without a hearing. - You know that a shut-down would 
mean hardships to the families of most of the workers—those who 
haven’t any punishment coming to them, as well as those who 
have. But let this angle of the situation go without consideration, 
if you like, and figure only on what a shut-down such as you pro- 
pose will do to our trade. There'll be time for you to do a little 
thinking along this line while you're waiting for that list you 
told Shea to make up.” 


When Dyce joined her, Amy said, “Dugan 
gave the strike signal. The men are on 
their way to a meeting in the’ ball park. 
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“Oh, I'll think, all right,” retorted the senior partner. « 
before I quit, the thinking habit’s going to spread through 
works. The men are going to have plenty of time to devote qi an 
that new pastime. They wont have anything else to do!” im Ww 

When Tom Dyce reached the seclusion of his private office apany 

dropped wearily into his cues 











and stared long and steadily ve § 
the big document-safe #, pteful 
chanced to be in the range gt did 
his vision. "That 
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Brick, the office-boy, ¥ 
opened the door from the ng 
room, closed it softly after 
brief view of the boss and @ 
fided to Amy Forbes, the he, 
stenographer : 

“‘He’s gone off into anoth 
of his hundred-thousand-dol 
trances. Boring a hole into 
safe with his eyes. , Theyj 
some acetylene torches, 
say! If he’s let alone till} 
comes out of it, there’s gom 
to be something stirring in th 
old shop—you can_ belie 
me!” 

“T guess,” condescended # 
stenographer, “that he and M 




































Geer have pulled  anoth 
powwow. He just came bag up | 
from the old man’s office.” #pasant I 
“My money,” respond force 
Brick, “is on our own To "ll hav 
He’s a regular guy. Of courg! ' & 
you hate him worse’n chocolate nougats, but—” a he ge 
" “Mr. Dyce,” returned Amy, “is the livest thing in this to Now, 
And he’s too busy to know or care what you or I think aba kno 
him.” j — 
“Aw, cheer up,” grinned Brick. ‘He takes notice of lots Kops 
things he don’t seem to see. Besides, he likes red hair. Told mm 1 th 
that was why he picked on me for this job. You'll get your changes" ™ 
at the bat allright if you stick around and show speed wi. 
the time comes to strike. He's strong for speed, an’ you ai se 
so slow when you let go an’-—” ‘for 


A sudden. whir of the buzzer indicated that the junior parit 


had come out of his trance. He was packing papers, bluepm * 
and certain small machine-parts into his bag as the grinning offi re . 
boy entered. } On th 

“Brick,” he remarked, “you'll have to hold down the job Bae) th 


fora day or two. If anybody asks you where I’ve gone, tell = dire 
you don’t know. . Now call my car and do it quick. No, 


“19 ” a i 
take the bag myself—it’s too heavy for you. m he 
“Aw, no ’taint. Lemme—” yee Ove 


“Beat it!” interrupted the vice president, with the smile 
Brick prized next to his pay-check. 

Handing a sealed envelope to the alert Amy, together with® 
companion-piece to the smile he had bestowed upon Brick, Thom 
Dyce remarked: : “He's . 

“If anything big breaks loose, open that envelope and get@ oth 
touch with me by long distance from your house or somewiie . 
uptown. Don’t use an office phone. Otherwise, you havent ™® 
idea as to my-whereabouts. Meantime, you might keep 
ears open—as usual.. I always did like to work with folks who: 
their sleeping at night. Never can tell when that habit is 
to have its advantages.” 

As she heard his quick, decisive footsteps down the hall, 
drew the mirror from her purse and ‘took a lingering. survey 
her careful. coiffure—and found it reassuring. It had been @ 
structed on the theory that-Thomas Winterset Dyce had a sit 
preference for lines of simple elegance and also that he had aa 
for “something different,” provided that difference was 2 ® 
side of the sensible. ; 

The second day of Tom Dyce’s absence was drawing @ 
torrid and uneventful close, and Amy had accepted the unwill 
conclusion that nothing was going to break loose before his 
turn, when the outer office door suddenly flew open and in PoP 
Goldie Glennon, the old man’s private stenographer, 4 DME 
natural flush breaking through her synthetic complexion in is *& 
carefully fabricated areas. ; 

Goldie closed the door, made sure of the absence of Brick # 
then opened up the conversational barrage: 
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T 7 ‘Forrest Crissey 


We're going to have a strike. A. R.’ll be furious when he 





Tt. “K. You see I like to keep in touch with things out in the 
ough lM. an’ so I play round a bit with a young man in the pattern 
evote Ge who makes big wages. He’s the best spender in the whole 


many and has a new six that was upholstered special to suit 
office taste. An’ Buck’s the best-looking an’ the nattiest dresser in—’ 
; we seen him,” cooed the adroit Amy, “and I'll say he is 
eatily teful handsome, for a blond. I prefer dark men myself. But 

















ie tha did he tell you?” 
Tange @ernot to-morrow morning Dugan, the organizer of the new 
ion, is going to present the old man with a set of demands 
¥é : big. Buck isn’t crazy about it himself, says he’s con- 
the i” 2 are 4 “ : , . : ay 
to sit tight an’ let things go on as they are—but that if the 

Phe wpany should give in, then it would set him 







































far ahead that—well—” . 
| take the blush for granted,” prompted 
y. “Now, what you going to do about it— 
ny back and tell Mr. Geer all the nice news?” 
"| kind of hate to be the one to spring 
ion him,” remarked his “confidential,” as she 
s pleased to describe herself. “But still—” 
u've said it now, Goldie Glennon, sfill is 
word! You've got a very pretty mouth— 
Moticed that the first time I saw you; but 
’s the time for you to keep it closed. Can't 'B 
see that if you open it to the old man, * Y 
gre going to put your handsome Buck in 
gut as bad as he could be entered? Then you 
anotgem that old Abner Roswell Geer is going to 
me bag up like a bomb the second he hears your 
ce” nt piece of factory gossip. You'll get the 
force of the explosion, and what’s more, 


the he 


} anou 
nd-dol 
into ¢ 
hes, 
e till 
e’S 20i 
ig in 


nded { 
and 


esponds 


vn Tom! have to work half the night, for he'll hold 
f court to take dictation. You've told me yourselt 


t he generally explodes in the form of dictation. 
nis tog NOW, If you're a wise little girl, just sit 
nk abot Know nothing and look natural. And to 

ike sure that you side-step trouble, get off an 
f lots @ur eatlier to-day than usual and lose your- 
Told in the giddy throng.” - 
ir change certainly do just that,” eagerly promised 4 


oe -arhe instant her caller disappeared down the 
l, Amy called a taxi and was restlessly wait- 

- pari tor it at the rear entrance. 

Jueprme ne Brislin House,” she snapped. “Make 

ed but be careful not to get pinched while 























1B pure doing it.” 
job he On the way she tore open the sealed orders 
tell qm the absent partner had left with her. 
"No, fe? directed that she call Mr. Sidney Blair, 
"fa given Chicago number. She was thrilled 
th the idea that she would talk with Thomas 
nile tapee Over the long-distance wire and let him 


that she had secured advance information 
with tee Impending strike and that no other mem- 
nome Of the management had an inkling of the 


-He’s about due at home now,” said the voice 


d get ! 
i i other end of the line. ‘His train should 
ven't mm your city in half an hour.” 


gain she called a taxi, and was waiting at 
tar-shed gate as Thomas Dyce came through. 
pebything break?” he inquired with the 
test smile that Amy had ever received from 


sep b 
; who 


1S § 


So vell—something rather like it,” she returned, 
een iet® laugh that was low and musical enough 
a stmemaxe him remember it. “The whole dam is 
dan @™me 80 out, so to speak, to-morrow morning. 
on everything is all right and-no news.” 
pe her to a secluded seat and said: 

ng to | tell me, quick.” 

No , she assured him. “Mr. Geer doesn’t know a thing 
It’s an underground flash—but it’s right, at that.” 
she had told him her story, her auditor remarked: 
seve got sense, Miss Forbes. I knew it was on the way, 
pseuble with the men, but I was afraid it might break, before 
mia get back and have a chance at Mr. Geer. He needs cer- 
= emation I’ve brought back with me before he can be in 
10 see the situation intelligently.” 
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“No,” laughed the girl, “you’re safe; the explosion has been 
squelched—for the moment, anyhow. You've got a fair chance 
to smother the fuse.” 

As they rode back to the office in his machine, Dyce was almost 
as silent as if alone, his eyes boring the back of the chauffeur. 
But his companion didn’t mind. It gave her an opportunity to 
study him from a new angle and to dream that he was taking 
her for a ride through the park and into the country beyond— 
perhaps to the White Pigeon for dinner. 

He stopped the car a block short of the office and told the 
chauffeur: 

“Take Miss Forbes wherever she wishes to go. Perhaps she'll 
pick up a friend downtown.” 

A wink was as good as a nod to Amy 
Forbes, and she lost no time in finding 
the beaming Goldie at the Fountain of 
Sweets, where she was separated from 
the remains of a chocolate sundae and 
given the surprise of her life... . . 

There was something pleasantly inci- 
dental in the manner in which Tom 
Dyce entered the heavily leathered 
grandeur of the Geer private office and 
asked: 

“Anything new?” 

“Nope, not to speak of, excepting 
that I’ve acted on your advice and 
thought it over.” 

“Decided that a shut-down would be 
a poor play for all concerned?” 

The heavy fist of A. R. Geer—who 
might have qualified for a blacksmith 
as to hands—smote the table, and he 
shot out his answer: 

“Not on your life! It’s the only 
way to ease ‘em down to the pre-war 
basis. Any boob—” 

“Just a minute, A, R.,” cut in Dyce. 
“Tighten your reins a bit while I tell 
you a scrap of interesting news. I’ve 
got the Regan-Cooper business right 
here in my inside pocket—and on a 
good, fat margin, too. You’ve wanted 
it for years. But we’ve got to produce, 
unless we hand ’em back the contract 
and admit that we’re what our com- 
petitors have always told them we were 
—not big enough to handle it.” 

Dyce suppressed a grin as he watched 
his statement 
saturate the stub- 
born mentality of 
A. R.—who was 
often spoken of by 
his intimates as 
“Always Right 
Geer,” and whose 
favorite quotation 
was “I told you 
so!” 

‘*Of course,” 
added the junior 
partner, “this new 
business puts the 
muffler on any 
shut-down. If we 
qualify under this 
contract, we must 
open up wider in- 


The workers threw 
down their tools and 
the strike was on. 


& stead.” 

“Huh!” snorted 
the man who had 
inherited the 

foundation of the business from his father and had made it a 
monument to that transplanted New England foreman. “I sup- 
pose you think all this changes my ideas about the right of the 
men to be treated as partners and all that stuff?” 

For the life of him Tom could not forbear, under due provoca- 
tion, to rub it in a little, and so he smiled as he answered: 

“Not at all. But I miss my guess if it isn’t going to alter your 
actions a bit. Nobody ever accused you of not being practical. 
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And I figure that you’re not going to throw away the biggest busi- 
ness chance that has come your way just because you've got to 
back water a bit on a theory of business practice in order to do 
so. After you’ve let this soak in overnight, you'll see plenty 
of reasons for throwing your scheme of a shut-down into the 
scrap-heap. Better take the contract along and go over it, so that 
you'll get the realization of how good a thing it is well soaked into 
your system.” 

That evening, after a cold plunge and a good dinner at the club, 
Dyce strolled to the Riviera and chanced to find himself in a seat 
immediately behind a girl whose Titian head was “done” in 
style of marvelous simplicity. 

“And the best thing about that head,” was his inward comment, 
“there’s really something in it!” 

The junior partner dropped asleep that night with a smile of 
almost boyish delight on his lips. His last conscious thought 
before losing himself in slumber was: 

“Tt’ll be worth all the admission price to see Abner rear and 
pitch when the storm breaks to-morrow.” 


HEY were sitting in Abner’s office when Dugan entered, 

pitched his straw hat with painstaking carelessness 
upon the big table which was Abner Geer’s special pride, and 
blithely introduced himself and his mission with the statement: 

“I’m Dugan, business agent of the union. Your men are 
organized,—organized right, I'll say!—and I’m here to present 
their demands and get your answer.” 

While Abner Roswell Geer was struggling with an apoplectic 
surge of emotions that sent the purple into his face, the business 
agent glanced about the room and then voiced the genial comment: 

“This is about the richest show of mahogany and real leather 
I ever fell into. If any of the men out in the works, who earn 
this stuff for you, ever managed to squeeze ‘n here and see the 
exhibit, you couldn’t really blame ’em for feeling that a little of 
their share of the returns has been diverted—now, could yuh?” 

“You get the—” But Abner was cut short by the quiet voice 
of Tom Dyce asking: 

“What are the demands?” 

“That’s better,” commented the grinning Dugan. “I think I've 
heard something like what Mr. Geer was about to say before, 
seems to me. Well, here’s what the men demand, an’ I’m here to 
see that they get it. If they don’t—well, out they go! But I tell 
‘em they’ve got to give the employer a square chance.” 

“Suppose,” quickly interrupted Tom, “you leave the demands 
with Mr. Geer and myself for a few minutes—say an hour, per- 
haps,—and give us time for a little consultation.” 

“That’s reasonable,” replied Dugan, reaching for the offending 
straw hat. Then, turning his back upon the stunned and speech- 
less head of the works, he gave the younger man a wink and re- 
marked: ; 

“I’ve met harder mento get along with than you, Mr. Dyce.” 

The instant the business agent stepped into the hall, Dyce raised 
his hand and checked the tidal wave of wrath that was about to 
break from the lips of Abner. The silence held until Dugan’s 
footsteps were heard descending the stairs. Then the younger man 
quickly crossed the room, laid his hand upon his partner’s arm 
and exclaimed: 

“Leave it to me, A. R. I know how to handle that crook! 
Just sit tight and hold your horses, and I'll see this thing through. 
I c’n see the way out, just as clear as if I had a searchlight.” 

“How much do you aim to pay the crook to pull off?” sneering- 
ly questioned Abner. 

“Not a dollar—that is, not a cent that he’ll ever get away with. 
He thinks he can do business with me, and I may humor him a 
little at the start, but—” 

“How many behind Dugan do you propose to buy off? He’s 
got ‘em all stirred up to the boiling-point, and you aint green 
enough to think they’re going to be pulled off without: getting a 
little pay for themselves, are you? Not in this day, Tom! 
They’re a bunch of crooks—the whole outfit. The only difference 
is that some take theirs straight an’ the others want it camouflaged. 
I tell you the only way to do is to fight ’em to a finish. They’re 
all hold-up artists, everyone in the organization.” 

_ OW about your father’s old friend Tim Horan? Is he 
a crook?” mildly inquired Dyce. 

“He’s an honest old fool; they’ve either hoodwinked or scared 
him into joining,” admitted Abner. 

“And that old Puritan Tibbitts, and little Tim Howard, and 
Billy Mather and Hank Saunders and Teddy McRoberts and Pat 
O’Hare and Mikc—” 


The Man Who Was 


“Oh, there’s some that’s straight,” testily admitted Abpe 
he gnashed his cigar until it splintered, 
exceptions. The run of ’em have no more respect for they 


of the company or the life of the business that keeps them gs 


than so many Malay pirates. Not a particle! They'd log 


“but they’re gis 


whole works if they thought they could get more out of tg 


way and weren’t afraid of being jailed or shot.” 
“No, they wouldn’t,” flashed the younger man. 
fifty in the whole two thousand who are that sort. I doy 
there are a dozen who would qualify under that score ify 
didn’t have their fool heads turned by a dose of imported ¢ 


that makes riot and robbery look like a crusade for some 


that has been held out of their pay-checks. If your shops 
had been putting in their time spotting that brand of tr 
brewers so that we could send them on their way back 
old country where they belong, I’d have nothing to say agg 
your shop-detectives. As the thing stands now, they’re a mg 
All the men resent their presence in the works. I don’t} 
‘em, either. It would rile me if I thought I was working 
side one of ‘em. 

“But we're off the main track and losing time. 
is: will you give me free swing to handle this thing and 
your hands off? If I fail, I'll give you a fair chance to by 
my little interest. I'll get out of the ring if I don’t win § 
remember, there’s a lot at stake—the Regan-Cooper busing 

“T’ll do my best,” finally answered the older man. Then, 
a sheepish grin he added: “But I guess you'll have to tie myk 
to the bedpost, as my mother used to, if you want to be 
that I'll not be mixing right in again. I’ve still got the c& 
notion, Tom, that what’s mine is my own, an’ I c’n do whi 
dam’ please with it—specially if I remember that my old 
handed it over to me along with his Morgan mare an’ his Juy 
sen repeater watch!” 

At the word “watch,” Tom drew his own and exclaimed: 

“Time’s about up! We’d better let Dugan know that 
ready to resume negotiations.” 

“Not me!” snapped Geer. “Take him into your own) 
an’ keep him there. I don’t want to see the pup. I’m liabl 
let go and—” 

“Oh, I'll keep him out of the way,” responded Dyce. “ 
time, why not take that golf-kit and give it a little exerci 
the links. I came across Borden this morning heading for 
Country Club, and he stopped long enough to say that hed 
skin you any day of the week and that you didn’t dare com 
a show-down with him.” 

“T’'ll settle him,” responded the gaunt and supple Abner, ® 
ing for his bag of clubs with the light of battle gleaming i 
gray eyes. 


pee DYCE met Dugan coming up the stairs an 
marked: 

“The old man’s passed the buck to me. 
ileges of age and experience—to dump the dirty work on ye 


That’s one of thep 
shoulders. Where shall we go? There’s a clear field 
office, if you like.” 

“We're on our way,” was the easy answer of the business 


“You sure did a thorough job on those demands,” remil™ 


Dyce as he closed the door of his private office and passed 
of cigars to Dugan. “For the life of me I can’t see whyé 
of your ability shouldn’t be in business instead-—” 
“Mebby I am,” interrupted the caller, glancing up 
“when I find a man who can look at things in a reasonable 
Well, then there’s no reason why we can’t do business?” 
“You said something,” was the quick comment of Dyce# 
held a match, with a steady hand, to the tip of Dugan's 
Then he added: “But in a case of that kind, I’d have tom 
little time in which to make the turn. When the old man 
this thing on me, he failed to remember that I have to 
Washington Wednesday to thresh out a settlement with the’ 
ernment officials on the war work we've been doing. It i 
a lot of money, and I’m the only one in the company familia 
the details. Besides, it’s a final settlement that can’t wale 
you could hold our matter open until I get back, the latte 
of the week—” ; 
“Easy,” responded Dugan. “TI’ll tell the men that yoult 
posed to be reasonable and are ready to take up the demal® 
your return. Of course, if we make a private settlement 
court, as I call it, you'll have to do a little something @ 
men. I got to make a showing with ’em—you see that?” 
“Certainly,” answered. Dyce .as he began to put paper 
traveling bag. 


“There ( 


The que 


ay, “he 
atemen 
mands 
en wil 
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As Dugan stepped into the outer office, he paused to remark, “that certain experiences have taught me to be a bit gun-shy of 

the benefit of the industrious Amy and Brick: this sort of thing. I’ve been invited to walk into several very 

i “Tyst remember that we're organized tight as a drum, Mr. neat traps laid by employers whose ethics are as adaptable as a 

2 and that a strike is a more expensive luxury than mahogany _knuckle-joint. So don’t take offense if I seem to be as cautious 
4 real leather upholstering—not to mention paintings of racing as any man from Missouri. 

It gets me how that old guy has been able to pull the “However, I’ll meet your declaration of faith with the assertion 


orses. 


to a 
nan 
e to 


i over the 
wkers’ eyes all 
se years. But 
4] never be 
easy again, 

it from me!’ 

“T can’t make 
y promises, Mr. 
Ngan ” came the 
miy — also for 
urDO of pop- 
consumption 
from the door- 
y, “beyond the 
tement that the 
mands of the 
on will be fully 


Mypsidered.” . . . . 


“While I’m in 
ashing- 
1” Thomas 


told his sec- - 


1 “you've 
Ht just one job, 
hd that is to see 
at your friend 
oldie doesn’t lift 
lid and let 
shop-gossip 
cape. If any- 
breaks, 


“each me at the 


illard over 
ng distance. I 
n't think Mr. 


at I left a mes- 
ge to the effect 
at things seem 
) be working out 
right. Just 


In an instant 


Wis cat was crowd- 


_ the speed- 
mit; the margin 
time which this 
saved him 

} spent at the 


rist’s shop in 


station—and 
ie toses which he 
ered were as 
it the shade of 
by Forbes’ hair 


ume he could find. 


om the Union 
ition, at Wash- 
ton, Dyce 


Before 








Dugan knew what was happening, he found himself in the iron grip of the 


that I'll go to the 
end of the line to 
keep negotiations 
and settlements of 
labor = troubles 
clean from graft. 
If that satisfies 
you, then go ahead 
and give me the 
details.” 

After reciting 
his experi- 
ence with Dugan, 
Thomas Dyce 
added: 

“All I ask is 
for you to go 
back with me, 
follow the plan I 
have outlined and 
learn by the evi- 
dence of your 
own senses 
whether or not 
Dugan is crooked 
and is fouling the 
nest for ,honest 
collective bargain- 
ing. But I'll tell 
you just what I’m 
holding up my 
sleeve. 

“In college I 
knew a young 
chap who has de- 
veloped a remark- 
able faculty for 
the understanding 
of plain human 
nature. He’s the 
antithesis of an 
efficiency expert. 
Lately he’s done 
some rather star- 
tling things along 
the line of putting 
the workers in 
‘several large 
plants into double- 
harness work with 
the management. 
He’s effected 
about a fifty-fifty 
split between the 
management and 
the men as to all 
matters touching 
labor directly— 
and some that are 


former half-back of the Yale team, and was back inside the room he had just left. not so direct. Of 


course, the em- 











the Gl. directly to the office of James MacPherson, General Secre- ployer of the old school, who hears about Jack Peat and his 
It i of the National Union, and asked for an immediate and work as an industrial counselor, invariably goes up in the air 
nila etview with that official. The instant he was received, at the mention of his name or profession—just blows off the lid 
wi fame straight to the point. and denounces him as a labor radical in disguise, a Bolshevist 
latter ite € come from the: West,” he announced, “because I believe wolf covered with the sheep-pelt of industrial trouble-fixer. And 
you are for clean, honest methods in labor-settlements. That’s the fact that Peat refuses to soft-pedal any of his convictions about 
Me-of most of the higher officials of organized labor, I think. labor’s fair share in the fruits of production loses him many a 
mit isn’t true of some of the local men, and of one business fat fee. He declines to take hold of any situation unless he is 
t i particular. satisfied that he is backed by the real codperative spirit on the 
cm me DOW, if you're as interested, as I think you are, in keeping part of the management.” 
ae of organized labor clean, I can offer you a chance for “I know him,” responded MacPherson. “Been watching his 
sme ection. To put it plainly, I’m here to test my faith in work for a long time. He’d make a hummer of a union organizer 
pers BP itd in the men of your official rank.” if he could see things our way. But he’s square—I’ll admit.” . 
The, don’t mind if I admit,” replied the canny MacPherson, “Well,” interrupted Thomas Dyce, (Continued on page 122) 


youre 
emai 




















The MAN with THREE NAME 
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The story so far: 


E had seen her on an American-bound steamer. Her 
face was the face of his Ideal! So he sought out 
her father, Dunleigh Mansfield, who had made his 

millions from iron and steel—and the hearts and souls of lesser 
men. “I am called Brandon Cathewe,” he said. “By profession 
I am a writer. I have a little money. I wish the honor of pay- 
ing court to your daughter.” 

Mansfield, scornfully amused, made a proposition tending to 
end the affair once and for all. “Go to Bannister and make good; 
then come to me. I will introduce you personally to my daughter.” 

In Bannister, Mansfield’s town, there arose a strong force to 
oppose him. It was the Herald, owned and edited by Cathewe. 
Doctor Maddox and’ his daughter Nancy were the young editor’s 
closest friends in Bannister. To Maddox he said: ‘Doctor, what 
would you say if I told you that I am a man with three names? 
I’ve an assumed one, under which I make a modest living honor- 
ably. Brandon Cathewe are my given names. Have you ever 
heard of Digby Hallowell?” Maddox had heard—evil things. 

At Mansfield’s instigation, detectives tried by fair means and 
foul to dig up some secret of Cathewe’s past life that could be 
used against him. Yet Mansfield, ‘almost: ‘surreptitiously, began 
to instigate certain long-needed reforms in Bannister. 
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Chance again threw Elizabeth and Cathewe together, and! 
duced her into his home. She loved his mother, and his mol 


wendeihel playing drew her musical soul back for a secondé 


But the name of the musician and her son remained a mys 
A young reporter, ejected from the house by Mansfield! 

revenge by sending Elizabeth a complete file of clippings! 

the Herald attacking Mansfield. The same young reporter’ 


heard and reported to Cathewe a plot against Mansfields® 
the town was roused that night ® 


mill. Too late however; 
terrific explosion at the mills. 


The story proceeds: 
CHAPTER XXI 


HEN the young reporter fell in a fam® 

paper-littered floor of Cathewe’s office, 

became affected by a strange tightness 
throat. This callow boy, bruised and bloody but undauslé 
ting back to the office with his story! 

As he pillowed the lad’s head upon an overcoat and W 
blood and grime from his face, Cathewe fell to musing wpa 
elusive human attribute called loyalty. Reporters and 
there was only one difference—uniform. Always obeying 





1 right. 
Yo. What 
Te going o 
ng as I ha 
dwick’s, 
there. But 
i for you 
ball I call o 
m all right 


ped sharply 
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was done, 
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Man with Three Names 


Saiways ill paid; but the soldier had one spectacular 
eg bit of valor, and his general decorated him and the 
mized him; whereas the deeds of the reporter were shelved 
Th same quality of courage which carried a staff runner 
a age of high explosives had carried this cub back to 
Sewith his information and description of the men who 
eded in blowing up a section of Bannister. And to-mor- 
Swould be going the dull round of routine, registering 


ie deals and the local market-reports! 


we directly to the Herald and indirectly to the man who 
dit! He had, then, the gift to draw and hold the fealty 


Mo inspire them with enthusiasm, with courage. 
fhe had never given the phase a single thought. 


boy opened his eyes. 


Until 


wou talk? Are you up to telling what happened?” asked 


I'm all right now. A little groggy, but nothing to 


his story, Sanderson.” 


told the older reporter the story of what had happened. 


Ch f,” whispered the boy when the reporter went back 
8 


pom, “there’s something else I've 
fi -you. I did something rotten this 
Peit’s been bothering me all day. I 
ce ” 


What have you done?” 
her day they sent me up to interview 
© His daughter led me into his study, 
what would happen. The old pirate 
ie by the collar and ran me past the 
y to the street. That made me 
iis morning I cut out all the news- 
@ditorials concerning him and mailed 
$s Mansfield, with an unsigned note 
hing was true:‘ Well, the moment I 
stuff in the post office, I got cold 
fied to get it back, but there was 
ie because I'd stamped it. It wasn’t 
wasn't what you'd call sportsmanlike. 
Sorry.” 
oh,” said Cathewe gravely. “I ought 
our neck.” 
I'm fired.” 
2. What you did to-night squares that. 
going on the pay-roll at twenty a week, 
pas Ihave anything to say. The fault is 
iwick’s. He had no business to send you 
here.. But I’m glad you told me. There’s 
mi for you below. Can you make it alone, 
I call one of the boys?” 
mail right.” The boy got up, swayed and 
td sharply. “Gee! They sure beat me 


athewe called to the city-room for some one 
help the boy to the cab; and as soon as 
was done, the harried editor fell to pacing. 
wary first! It would not have hit him 
rd, had it not been for that superwoman, his 
t. To force her to assume again the réle 
to his Ishmael, when she had finally 

ted Bannister as the “haven under the hill!” 
all this, to see his dreams crumble, be- 
hehad hesitated over what might be called 
Mal technicality! Hadn't he dipped into 
Money to carry along the pay-roll? What 
or forty thousand, which in time he 

# have paid back of a certainty, against the 
bility of this catastrophe? They would 
P sold out to him eagerly enough; and he 
woddered: All because they had agreed on 
hever to sell out to Mansfield. They ad- 
elling to a young attorney who was in 

ie affiliated with the Mansfield interests; 
mey had been totally unaware of the fact 


A crumpled envelope fluttered to the floor. Betty sud- 
denly recollected that it was the letter Nancy had given her. 


Miss Mansfield had been standing in the background. Never- 
8S the had betrayed him. They had not warned him of the 
maith signified that they had been offered two or three times 


mat word loyalty! She did not want the Herald. What 
eM it after its present editor was gone would be immate- 
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rial to her. She had bought the Herald simply to strangle the only 
potent enemy her father had. Loyalty! No suspicion, then, had 
entered her head that where there was smoke there was fire. 
And how would that envelope full of clippings affect this loyalty? 

The old man of the sea was still on the shoulders of Digby 
Hallowell’s son. He would have to start all over again, some- 
where, somehow. He would sell the little home and turn back the 
proceeds to his mother. And what would she do—return to 
Florence, or follow his new fortunes? After all, there was no 
doubt in his mind. From now on until the end of time—together. 

But where had the girl found those fifty missing shares? No 
matter! She had found them. A shadow in the doorway dis- 
tracted his musings. 

“Ah, Matthews!” he cried as a man about his own age came 
in. The newcomer’s face was begrimed with smoke, and his over- 
coat was flaked with ashes. “Give me the gist of it. -I’ve been 
holding up the editorial page for two hours.” 

; a star reporter dropped into the chair beside his chief’s 
desk. 

“Five dead and forty-seven injured. -Biggest story that ever 
struck this town, Mr. Cathewe. And there is a phase to it I 
just don’t know how to handle. I want your point of view first. 

Great! There’ll be a revolution in thought in this burg 
to-morrow, if you will let me swing the yarn my own 
way.” 

“That’s always understood here, Matthews. There’s 
no wall around the truth in this of- 
fice. What’s the big thing?” 

“Bannister has got two great ‘citi- 
zens that we didn’t suspect. The 
bravest of the brave, and all that! 
When I hit the trail out there, the 
main thing in my head was this: in 
working a day and night shift at top 
speed on his water-line, the Federal 
authorities will not meddle. He had 
originally followed the architectural 
plans, and on paper the elevated tubs 
seemed to be plenty. The thingthat 
saves him, though, is his tackling the 
pipe-line on his own initiative.” 

“T understand. How about the 
hospital?” 

“Wiped out. But it happened to be 

empty.” 

“And the two 
great citizens?” 

“Mansfield and 
that stunning girl 
of his. That girl 
goes sailing out 
there in her dinner 
gown and turns her 
big limousine into 
an ambulance, and 
makes twelve trips 
to the hospitals. I 
stood beside her 
once and brushed 
the sparks off her 
sable coat, which 
to-morrow wont be 
worth thirty cents. 
Lord, but she was 
a picture! When 
she turned up for 
the eighth trip, the 
crowd cheered her. 
I. joined in -that 
cheer. I’m a hard- 
boiled egg, for a 
fact, but the smoke 
didn’t cause all the 
tears in my eyes.” 

“Go on, man, go 

on!” Cathewe shut the door to the humming city-room. 

“The place was totally wrecked. All the water in the world 
couldn’t have saved it. They must have got through by the rail- 
road. The two National Guard boys on duty there are in the 
hospital with banged-up heads. Four tanks of T. N. T.—you 
know he had four separate fields of them, so that if an accident 
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happened to one field, the others would be immune—in the’ four 
fields exploded simultaneously. Which gives rise to the supposi- 
tion that a time-bomb had been placed under each tank. Anyhow, 
the fire started at four points of the compass. A loss of about a 
million, all Mansfield’s; for that was an individual enterprise.” 

“And if only some one had listened to the cub, we might have 
prevented it. Well, go on.” 

“Well, the girl is in the city hospital—”’ 

“Hurt?” 

The strained note caught the reporter’s ear, and he looked 
puzzled. “No. Just watching by her father’s cot. And here’s 
the brilliant part of the story: Seems Mansfield was out there 
inspecting the work on the pipe-line when the place blew up. 
He wasn’t touched, but he hung around, giving orders. And he 
was a mighty cool hand, too, they tell me.” 

“But the hospital?” 

“I’m coming to that. What he did was as brave a thing as 
might happen over there in France. One side of his face will 
be badly scarred and his left hand crippled. Dashed into a 
blazing shack for three Slav kiddies that had been deserted by their 
father. Coming out, the door-frame fell upon him. But he stag- 
gered through and brought the kiddies out, safe.” 

“And then?” 

“Not a sound from that crowd! First off, that struck me as 
rather hard and cruel. But I got the rights of it shortly. Stunned! 
That the man who had used them like sheep should risk his life 
for three kiddies who weren’t anything to him had stunned them. 
When they woke up, he was on his way to the city hospital. Looks 
to me, Chief, as if our capital has suddenly been wiped out. We 
can’t jump on the old freebooter hereafter.” 

“Thank God for that!” said Cathewe. “I'd like nothing better 
than to go up there and shake his good hand.” 

“Then the lid is off?” 

“Squeeze all you can out of the story. 
Dunleigh Mansfield has come home. 
pened.” 

“Here’s the real climax: The girl carried eleven mento the 
Good Shepherd. When she got there with the twelfth, there wasn’t 
room: So she had to take the man to the city hospital. She saw 
to it that the man was given the best aid obtainable. When they 
had got him all swathed up in cotton, she chanced to turn toward 
the next cot—and there lay her father!” 

Cathewe caught his star man by the shoulders and pushed him 
from the room. He himself had work to do. He sat down and 
wrote the editorial which was talked about long after the fire was 
forgotten. This editorial was headed ‘Mansfield Comes Home.” 


Let the town realize that 
For that’s what has hap- 


CHAPTER XXII 


ETTY, her beautiful sable coat covered with scorched 

spots and Her dinner gown soiled and disordered,—for 
she had worked along with the hospital nurses,—Betty, who had 
slept in the chair beside her father’s cot, spread out the Times 
and. with heavy eyes scanned the black headlines. After one 
glance her weariness dropped from her. 

“Daddy!” she cried exultantly. 

Mansfield’s eyes, the tip of his nose and one side of his mouth 
were visible; the rest of his face was hidden under blocks of ab- 
sorbent cotton. He could only whisper because one side of his 
mouth was taut with blisters. 

“You're a hero! The whole town is talking about you. 
She began reading the account. 

When she made the first pause, he signified he wanted to speak. 
She leaned down. ‘What paper is that?” he asked. 

“The Times.” 

A newspaper he owned, body and soul! 
what that paper has to say.” 

“A Herald?”—with an expression of such distaste that it was 
communicated to her hands which crumpled the newspaper in her 
lap. “A Herald?” ~ 

“Yes.” 

There was something in his eyes that puzzled her. It had the 
appearance of a twinkle of humor, but she knew that that could 
not be. She called to one of the nurses, made her request and 
waited with her father’s uninjured hand between hers. The nurse 
reappeared shortly; and Betty accepted the Herald with an air 
as of picking up with tongs something offensive. She flung it 
open, rather noisily and wholly resentfully—and became statu- 
esque. Mansfield watched her, his glance alert. He saw the resent- 
ment fade, to be replaced by an expression of stupefaction; he 


Listen.” 


“Get a Herald and see 





The Man with Three Ne 










saw a dozen emotions: pass over her face—sunshine gg 

shadows. He touched her knee. 
“Never mind the first page. 
She opened the newspaper to page four. 
“Read it to me.” 




































































See if there is an edit 
“There is,” 


HEN she had done.—with a voice that had ham 

but which presently lost its resonance andj 

quently toward the end,—the paper slipped from her 

the floor, and she stared across the row of cots. 

“I don’t understand,” she said, addressing nobody inj 

“Daddy, I bought the controlling interest in the Herald 

morning. And last night at Nancy’s I told Mr. Cathe 

his successor would be appointed in January.” 4 

“You—what?” barked Mansfield, the left side of his’ 
bing him with pain. 

“Bought it to stop its lies. 
beautiful.” : 

The light in Mansfield’s eyes broke into many littleg 
the lids worked rapidly. “Betty, you have met him?”§ 

“Twice, accidentally. He remained unknown until 
He—he rather interested me; he was so unusual.” 4% 

“He made no attempt to meet you?” “4 
“That is the strange part of it. He always tried te 
He said he warred against you because your ideals we 

“He gave me an ideal?” 

“Ves,” : 

“That—was sportsmanlike. What do you purpose & 
the paper?” This wonder-child of his, secretly buyiq 
Herald stock; his enemy her enemy! a 

“T don’t know, now. I don’t suppose I had any plail 
out for the future. I just wanted the attacks against ye 
He says you have come home. What does he mean by 

“T’ll mull it over and tell you what I think of it this 
You run along home, take a tubbing and climb into be 
about done, honey. And I'll be rested too when youg 

“Tam tired. But there is something I want to-tell 
tell you—before I leave. I’ve been hiding something) 
Daddy. In France it would be called an affair. Andy 
know. You can’t have an affair with a man you have 
whose name you do not know. For more than threej 
been receiving letters—love-letters, Daddy. If Mother 
alive, I’d have gone to her with them. Somehow I cov 
to you. I was afraid you wouldn’t understand. I’m 
honest. They intrigued me deeply. I began to sé 
listen when young men spoke. They were beautiful |} 
woman might be proud to be written to as I was. 
silence, the last letter came yesterday. It was good# 
still dizzy, wondering why he bothered me at all. . The 
me all over Europe. I often felt ashamed, but more off 
and exalted. I am not philosophical, Daddy; I am 
until that morning you told me you loved me, I wa 
can speak now, because the affair has come to an eng 
go up to the house, I shall destroy those letters.” 

“A writer—with a little money,” whispered Mansfiel 
directed toward the ceiling. 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing important. But I would not destroy 
Some day you will be happily married,-and you and you 
will laugh over those effusions. I’m going to ask you 
If this phantom materialized, would you be in love | 

“I could tell better after he materialized. .... 
you advise me to do with the Herald?” 

“Tl mull that question over too. Better run along) 

She kissed the tip of his nose. Mansfield, stirred t 
of emotions, followed her with his gaze until ‘she passé 
ward. He wanted to smile—the old ironic twist of the 
will be served. - Letters, to. trap and hold the romafi 
her until he had madé good! A dreamer and a fighteé 
edifice—the grim fortress of self—lay in ruins about 
he could see distances now; his vision was no long 
Had he come home? He wondered. The son of Digh 
and by a turn-of the hand to ruin him absolutely, § 
usefulness in Bannister was concerned! Magnanimit 
torial breathed of it. What to do with a man who té 
that his enemy was a hero? Dunleigh Mansfield clo 
and for a long time lay very still. . 


WE Betty arrived home, she picked out } 
mail from the stack on the ha!! bench, amt 
her room. She glanced over the letters casually and é , 


But I don’t understand? 
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to read them until after she had been refreshed with sleep. As 
the maid was helping her undress, a crumpled envelope fluttered to 
the floor. Betty suddenly recollected that it was the letter Nancy 
had given her. She started to rip open an end, but desisted. 
Just now she did not want to be bothered by anything or any- 
body. The turmoil and horror of the past night had sapped her 
vitality. Both her body and her mind seemed drugged. 

“Call me at one,” she said, as her head touched the pillow. 

“What shall I bring you for lunch?” asked the maid. 

Betty did not answer. She was already asleep. For four 
straight hours her pillow was oblivion; and when she awoke, she 
had to think strongly to convince herself that what she had gone 
through was not a nightmare. She ate her lunch sitting up in 
bed. She saw that outside, the day was glorious. When the maid 
carried off the tray, Betty clasped her knees and mused. The 
shock of that moment, when she turned to find her father on the 
adjacent cot! Magnificent—even his enemy had admitted it! 
“Mansfield Comes Home.” It was odd how that phrase clung. 
The real significance escaped her. It was a caption; the line was 
not repeated in the body of the editorial. 

She saw the mail on the bed-stand and reached for it. Fate 
decided that she should open the large envelope first—newspaper 
clippings. She spread them apart, fan-wise. She caught a single 
line in the top clipping—‘‘The Lord of Polygon Hill is always 
safely within the law.” She made as though to fling from her 
the offending things; but presently they took upon themselves the 
sinister fascination of the door to Bluebeard’s chamber. One by 
one she read them. Some of them mentioned her father directly; 
some of them spoke of him as the Lord of Polygon Hill. 

Throttler of efficiency in the Fire and Police departments. 

Railway franchises, non-taxable, thereby adding to the burdens 
of the poor. 

Twenty gin-mills owned by proxy. 

Apartment houses in the district of ill-repute, owned under other 
names. 

Seven thousand employees who were forced to vote as Mans- 
field willed or lose their jobs, despite the secret ballot. 
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"M not much on philosophy —I don’t 
know all the creeds; 

| don’t know what's inside the books my 
next-door néighbor reads; 

I haven’t studied ancient tongues, my 
English isn’t good; 

I know I say a lot of things that scholars 
never would; 

But this is my experience, an’ so I pass it 
on: 

The time to be a friend to man is when 
he’s needing one. 


I don’t discuss religion, an’ | wouldn't if | 
could; 

I know I couldn’t draw a line between 
what's bad an’ good. 

I've had to plod along through life an’ 
learn from other men, 

An’ so I've done a lot of things I'd never 
do again; 

But this I've found along the way: the time 
to be a friend 


Is when a fellow’s needing all the help 


that you can lend. 





is Philosophy 
~ | EdgarA Guest 


Decoration by 
William Schmedtgen 
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Money-mad. Millions and wants more. 

The war means only so much more profit. 

Opposed the Employers’ Liability Act. 

Fought direct primaries. 

Holds aloof on the child-labor problem. 

Fought the income tax. 

One by one Betty read them, now burning with fury, ngy 
with implacable hate. She came to the last clipping y 
the story of an inventor whom her father had betrayed ay 
mitted to die a pauper, a terrible narrative of the ruthless 
business, of the callosity of self-interest, written by some om 
knew the exact meaning of words, who was master of ¢ 
who knew when and how to strike emotionalism. (Cathey 
self had written this article.) The girl realized at once thy 
was not political. There was a clarion ring of truth hep 
was inescapable. And yet she knew it could not be tne 
father, who had risked his life last night to save three littl 
dren, her brave father, whose hand would henceforth be q 
and whose face would be terribly scarred! It could not 

A picture crept into her mind, insidiously, though she { 
it: a bleak, cold room with broken walls and bare flog 
windows stuffed with paper, and the quiet broken thing @ 
bed. Joined to this picture, her father on his cot; side by 
with this sinister indictment, the unstinted praise—“My 
Comes Home.” 

The truth! For her honest mind could no longer dismis 
facts as the venom of a political antagonist. The truth! 
whom might she go? Not to her father in his present q 
condition. .... Maddox! The Doctor would not lie 
godchild; he would translate this mystery. She flung here 
of bed and ran to the extension telephone. She caught the} 
just as he was starting out for the hospitals, for all the @ 
in town were in demand this day. Yes, he could give hery 
minutes, but he was hard pressed. 

She was standing by one of the living-room windows wh 
old chariot careened up the drive. She ran to the door k 
caught him by the sleeve and hurried (Continued on pag 


You needn't fret about the rich; theyl¢ 
along all right, 

The bills they owe don’t trouble thema 
kill their sleep at night. 

The man that’s drifting down the ste 
‘neath summer skies of blue 

Has got his battle won, no doubt, at 
needs no help from you; 

But up against the current, fighting handle 
reach the land, : 

Is a brother who'd be grateful if you 
lend a helping hand. 


I'm not much on philosophy, the books! 
never read; 

I've had to get the things | think i 
common life instead. 

I've never seen a winner, though, that 
to stand alone, 

Or seen a man with money who 
forced to make a loan; 

So if you've got a cheer to give of @ 
strength to spend, 

Go out and help the man along whor 
needs a friend. 
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(Copyright, 1919, by Edgar A. Guest.) 
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HEN Peter Macfarlane writes a story, 
always a story worth the writing. And 
here's one country and one interest of that 
that he knows a little better than most 
Bhors, it's the West and the mines therein. 


— 
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TRANGE how the threads of life do tangle! 
oe he F sa Mr. Barnes, for instance—tan- 
gling and then trying to untangle and getting all 
Bed himself. : : ives 
ust slow—that’s all. No punch, no pep, nothing! Always 
fin round the hills, crackin’-a piece off a rock here, piece off 
tk there, never finding nothing. Unlucky! That’s what he is, 
Plain unlucky.” 
tC Gilman voiced the verdict. standing in his huge empty bar- 
i the middle of a little empty town. But besides being an 
y Darr it was an innocuous one; for Nevada, in advance 
National law, was already dry. It might therefore be en- 
by a perfect lady, and by sweet, fair-faced Mollie Gilman, 
&complexion of cream and roses that the desert tan had been 
entirely to subdue, whose light hair was blown about by 
t but whose heart refused to be blown about at all, 
i us affections firmly on the tall, smiling, plodding Robert 
heard this verdict upon her lover, and it hurt her, 
We feared that it was true. 
Father,” she rallied quaveringly, “he went away to the 
















the draft,” answered Pa Gilman sarcastically. 
wad it a wound and a decoration.” 
ow how he got the wound—just too doggone slow to get 
sue way of it.” 
Eaecoration, Father!” 
been the same way,” declared the practical-minded 
m AR for all his life he had been unable to see any 
Allen. 


























A hollow, jealous feeling got hold of William's heart. He 
swung the car about and sent it snorting down the hill. 


“Let him take the Pink Mule and see what he can do with it,” 
urged Mollie. ‘No one has studied the formations in this dis- 
trict as he has.” 

“And nobody’s been unluckier with ’em. That young fellow must 
be round twenty-seven. He’s been prospectin’ or expectin’ or 
tappin’ a drill since he was seventeen, to my knowledge, and if 
he’s ever had more’n one can of beans on the shelf to a time, I 
can’t remember it.” 

But while the old man uttered himself thus pessimistically about 
the man, he shifted his position so that his one good eye could 
glance through the open door, up the line of a deserted street, 
past rows of abandoned houses to a serpentine line of yellow that 
wound through the gray of greasewood and sagebrush, growing 
dimmer and dimmer till it lost itself somewhere toward the foot 
of a gloomy mountain. On the lower flank of that austere up-tow-_ 
ering shape there appeared a conspicuous ochre spot. That spot 
was the dump of the Pink Mule mine, and the Mule to-day was 
the last frail hope of the fortunes of Alec Gilman. It was for 
Mollié, that mine. He had bought the prospect for fifty dollars 
from Swede Johnston seventeen years ago. 

He had gone home ‘that. night to supper; and ‘three-year-old 
little Mollie had come toddling out to meet him. 

“What you b’ing me, Daddy? What Daddy b’ing ‘ittle Mollie 
to-night?” she stammered in the baby talk that was dear to him. 
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Bring her? Bless his big father heart! Always Daddy Alec 
brought something to the child at night, if only the bright metal 
top off a bottle, something to make her know that while he wiped 
his bar and boasted and swaggered among the rough men that 
filled it, he thought of little Mollie at home, and great-hearted, 
frail-bodied Kate, her mother. But to- night, engrossed with 
many thoughts, he had forgotten till the childish voice piped; and 
then, thinking quickly, he said: 

“Oh, I brought you a mule colt.” Little Mollie looked round 
wonderingly till rough Alec, stooping and encircling the child 
protectingly with his long arms, pointed up the mountain. “You 
can’t see it, darlin’, but there’s a mine up there, and they call it 
the Pink Mule. I bought it for little Mollie to-day. Sometime 
when her is grown a great big girl, it will make lots of money to 
buy Mollie dresses and a fine house and horses and carriages and 
everything.” 

Other ventures thrust themselves upon Alec’s attention, and 
promising quicker returns than the Pink Mule, claimed what spare 
money he had. Twice these threatened to make him rich, but 
they didn’t; they left him poorer and older by nearly two decades. 
His one successful enterprise was that of purveying to the thirsty, 
the hungry and the weary; for the bar had expanded till. it was 
a restaurant and then a hotel. But when the wealth-producing 
“Lucky Lover’’.closed down, the population dwindled; soon houses 
for six hundred people sheltered no more than sixty, and Pepper- 
mint became one of the “ghost towns” of Nevada. 

Yet Alec Gilman stubbornly remained. He was the father of 
Peppermint—but a changed father. His delicate wife had given 
up the battle of life. His stalwart muscle had given way to fat. 
His boisterous humor had changed to a gentle pessimism. His 
proud ambitions had been replaced by a doting affection for his 
daughter. Her he worshiped; and him she worshiped—but wor- 
shiped also Bob. 

“Bob couldn’t do any worse, Father,” 
man that worked the Mule.” 

“But I’ve got no money now, girl. Bob would have to work 
the mine on shares, and I wont split the Mule up with anybody— 
not anybody.” 

Mollie shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt isn’t a mine at all yet,” she argued, “and it wont be in time 
to do me any good if some one doesn’t go on and develop it. Be- 
sides,”—and Mollie blushed—“it mightn’t be splitting the Mule 
up—out of the family, you know—for Bob to work it on shares.” 

Alec looked shock, surprise, stern disfavor out of his one faded 
eye. 

“Hey?” he ejaculated. 

But Mollie only gave him back the gaze of steady assurance 
and after an instant smiled coaxing'y, her whole face lighted with 
a mixture of daughterly affection and womanly determination. Of 
course old Alec surrendered. He was easy now, and had no stomach 
for a struggle of any kind. 

“Where is Bob?” he inquired, though without enthusiasm. 

“Down at Mina. I had a letter from him yesterday.” 

“How much capital has he got?” 

“Three thousand, saved from his pay and his share of what the 
lawyers left of his mother’s sheep-ranch.” 

“Taint enough!” said Alec dejectedly. 
thousand in already.” 


she urged, “than the last 


“T’ve poured thirteen 


UT—” Mollie was beginning to plead, persistently, when 

there came a humming sound in the lonesome street 
outside, and then the honk of a motor-horn, followed by the squeal 
of brakes as a high-powered car of roadster type drew up at the 
board-walk in front. A. young man, rather lavishly arrayed in a 
motoring garb especially designed for the desert, got out. He 
removed his goggles and stood for a moment shaking the dust out 
of the wrinkles of his coat and the kinks out of his legs before 
entering the great barroom, empty now of all save Alec, for Mollie 
had mysteriously disappeared from view. She might, however, 
still be sweeping the scene with curious eyes. 

“Something very wet,” said the young fellow, approaching the 
bar, which was long, for in the prosperous days forty men at 
once had lined up against it and lifted their liquor high. 

“Mountain water’s about the wettest thing I’ve got,” said Alec. 
“Cost you the same as whisky. Less kick, but more steaming- 

wer.” 

PeVou knock your own game,” commented the traveler. 

“Shucks!” said. Alec. _“ "Taint my game. I been the town bar- 
keep’ like some people been. the, town pound-master—sort: of a 
necessarv evil. I’m glad to see it go. Not a dollar that ever rolled 
OVé: diy bar but rolled back again sooner or later, mostly sooner.’ 
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“Ah!” said the young man, and proffered his already 
glass. He sipped instead of drained the second, giving they 
ing liquid time to work its way into every nook andg 
his dust-dried throat—and while he sipped, his eye roved 
the room, noted the deer and mountain-goat heads on & 
noted the pool- and billiard-tables covered and silent a 
caskets, and back of them the great stove, with the huge 
rail which guaranteed against crowding and provided a fy 
which twenty men at once could have warmed their j iy 
winter days. 

“Some place you must have had here in the good tin 
remarked, face kindling as if his was a mind with imag 
and then his eye stopped roving—stopped abruptly on § 
door at the rear. Beyond this glass door was another Joy 
but it opened on the other street, and the glare of desert bi 
filled it so full of light that he saw etched against the cle 
the portrait of a face—a face that stopped him where: 
with his glass still poised in his hand. a 

Being a bold young person and accustomed to havingj 
own way, he set his glass down and stalked straight 
face—as straight as any moth to the flame. The face 
away from the glass, but he opened the door, steppe 
and—halted, for the face that had lured him was still 
it abashed him with its simple comeliness. 

“Good—good morning!” he stammered, and swept off 
dine motoring-cap and stood tottering uncertainly on hig 
sober heels. ; 

“Good morning!” answered the fresh young voice of # 
gingham dress who stood with bare arms folded idly befe 
resting on a long high counter. 

“You—you keep a restaurant here too,” 
“T’'ll have a sandwich.” 

“Ham, tongue or cheese?” And the softest blue eyes] 
the young man had beheld in all his days contemplated: 
a glance of calm inquisition. 

“Ham—er—cheese—er—tongue, that is!” stammered 
son in the motor-cap. His self-confidence was suddenly 

The young lady smiled, a pearl-and-ruby smile, and 
laughed, a laugh whose musical quality was to his ears asf 
nabulations of a silver bell. 

“You're rather uncertain in your mind,” she said, 
her voice slightly. “Sing Wah! Some tongue sandwiches) 

The young man’s countenance fell, but some of his # 
returned. rs 

“You make ’em,” he coaxed. ‘“I—I haven't much ap 

The girl’s cheeks flushed at the naive compliment. im v 
with an indulgent humor in her eyes she turned to 
block. The stranger watched eagerly, while with fingel 
the milk-white bread the girl cut flaky slabs from the 
when Sing Wah brought a plate of tongue, those sail 
fingers laid on the rich slices generously. 

“Ah!” the customer sighed. ‘A lot of em! 
all at once.” 
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the stranger Gi 


I’m awit 


HILE the girl made more sandwiches, the 
devoured her. “A desert rose!” the youl 
whispered to himself. 
“What’s wrong around here?’ he inquired, just that 
ra her talk. “Looks as if the town had sort of ¢ 
ied.” 4 
“The Lucky Lover!” explained the girl laconically, 
to see if he would understand. 
“Oh, the mine that was drowned out?” he’ commen 
a story that everybody familiar with Nevada mining his 
now, of a prosperous mine that after giving seven hull 
sand dollars in gold to its owners had been lost when@ 
unlucky stroke of a miner’s pick had tapped a subte 
of water. The miners had raced for their lives,—som 
the race—and from that hour the mine had been d 
not yet had skill of man invented a pump that could@ 
“Anything else round here?” inquired the young @ 
other mining been done round here?” i 
“Lots,” assured the young woman; “but nothing’s evél 
The Pink Mule is about the only one its owners hav 7 
faith in. It hasn’ t—hasn’t developed yet; but we i 
ultimately.” 
Ultimately! This girl’s command of English was as 
own, her accents as ‘cultured as—well, no, not as B 
Boston. or Rittenhouse ‘Square in Philadelphia; Ee 
any accents the refined East recognizes as cultured, 
were. not accents at all—just uncolored good English. ‘3 
































William ventured to tell Mollie something— something that, instead of elat- 
ing,-rather subdued her. .... She took a fresh interest in mountain- tops. 
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“Would you like a glass of milk with your sandwiches?” Again 
the form of words and modulation was as irreproachable as the 
idea was kindly and acceptable. 

“After my sandwiches, yes,” said the stranger with a smile and 
nod toward the plate, indicating that it was clean. 

The girl drew him a tall glass from the pitcher in the ice-box 
that was kept forever cool, not by ice but by the perpetual flow 
of a snow-fed stream that came down from the mountain and 
was made to perform all sorts of accommodating services in Alec 
Gilman’s hotel. 

It is doubtful if the absorption of a glass of milk was ever made 
a longer process of, and as it was protracted, the stranger enticed 
the young lady into conversation. The actual subject-matter of 
this conversation was something of which the young man himself 
was only dimly aware. He was going through the strangest— 
shall we say, nervous experience?—of his confident young life. 
When the girl came near to set the glass of milk before him, he 
felt a sort of radiating warmth in her approximation. Presently 
he was a trifle self-conscious and—yes, nervous, a state his vigor- 
ous physical organization seldom knew. The only time he could 
remember of having been really as nervous as this was one hot 
afternoon with his division on the Vesle, during which little spell 
of “nerves”? something had happened that he had never been able 
quite to get the straight of since. 

But memory is a whimsical thing. 

It recalled the hot afternoon on the Vesle only to forget it 
again, and kept summoning up visions out of the past, visions of 
other girls, comparing them as one compares photographs, and 
discarding them one after another for the vital, vivid picture here 
before him. 

This dreamy, rhapsodical state continued till the dreamer was 
disappointedly recalled to earth by finding his tall glass of milk 
consumed at last, and seeing the young lady ring up fifty cents on 
the cash register. 

He wakened violently, laid a dollar on the counter; and the 
young lady returned him fifty cents. But chivalry and budding 
romance could not suffer relations with this beauteous creature 
to remain upon the sordid basis of cash and kind. With his motor- 
cap swinging in his hand, the unknown had made a very slight bow 
—and yet one that was unmistakably humble and respectful. 
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“You—you haven't thought of leaving it for a—a new wa 


where—nature is kinder?” H 
“No,”—the girl smiled again——‘just of staying here and ER 
ing for it to get better.” of whic 
“And it will, Miss Mollie, it will,” prophesied the young, hand k 
earnestly. “If anything in the ‘world could make this desert } 
som, it would be the presence of a—a person like yourself,” 
The girl laughed. 
“I’m afraid you don’t know much about deserts,” she x 
“Deserts are unresponsive. They can be loved, and I love 
one, but it doesn’t care for me. It has never seemed to fy 
that Iam here. Go-o-od morning!” And the girl disappeared 
hind a Japanese screen that masked the entrance to culiy 
recesses behind. 
It was lucky she did this, for otherwise the young man mj 
have found himself unable to break from the spell of here 
With this done for him, he went back through the long bar 
to where the huge bulk of old Alec was extended comfortably 
a rustic chair. 
“Passing through?” remarked Mr. Gilman casually over the 
of his newspaper. 
“No—stopping.” 
“Hey?” ejaculated Alec in his surprise, for nobody ever stog 
these days. ‘Everyone was just passing through. 


“S’pose you could put me up for a day or two—longer, may) P r 


remarked the young man, able to manage an air of car 
inquiry. 


“Putting up is our business,’ announced Alec, rising by « 


stages to his feet. “Put you up? Sure! Got seventy-five eg 
rooms. Which will you have? East lookout, north lookout, sa 
ern exposure, western—anything?” But while Alec made th 
effervescent remarks, his one eye was boring straight into thet 
eler’s face, and asking a question, an insistent, ringing, knock 
a aie question. It was: “What in time are you stom 
or?” 


And the stranger, a keen young man who did not requit 


have his mind opened: up with a chisel and an idea plantedi 
with dynamite to get it properly assimilated there, answered 
unarticulated question. 


“Pink Mule!” he said, and waited a minute for the other’s m 


“T thank you, 
Miss — Miss —” 
he murmured, and 
hesitated, daring 
to lift modest 
dark eyes to plead 


for the favor of 


the young lady’s 
name. 

His humility 
amused the girl, 
appealed to, de- 
lighted her. Be- 
sides, she was 
not snobbish. She 
would not have 
refused the favor 
of her name to 
any person who 
asked for it re- 
spectfully. 

“Mollie,” she 
said with another 
of those pearl-and- 
ruby smiles. ‘“Mol- 
lie Gilman is my 
name.” 





“Me catchum plenty 
good ge. allightee!"’ 


assured the Chinaman. 


“Hey? What’s that?” dema 
Alec, surprised again. 

“Yes!”—blandly. “There’sa 
called the Pink Mule round 
isn’t there? They told me i 
somewhere out from—out fr 
The young man had forgotter 
name of the place. He was just 


















He was litt 
ion. He - 
atty cunni 
ined, the « 
one. To 
inderstandi 
indernea th- 
e sat on t 


Mollie! The young man’s mind halted 
at the word. It was as plebeian as the 
pine boards of that old lunch-counter. 
It was utterly at variance with the 
dreams he had been dreaming. But as- 
he looked again at the dimpling cheeks, 
and saw that indeed they were beauti- 
ful, he saw also that she ennobled and glorified the name 


of Mollie, suffused it with the rosy glamour of a bright ral 
and sparkling personality. ; 
“And this—this gentleman in here?” he inquired in 
his most deferential manner. 
“Is my father, Alec Gilman, owner of the town of Peppermint. 
Not much to own,” she added, “but—it’s all the world to us.” 








ing to try Lozenger or Sassafray dying « 
old Alec was eager, his cUumlll—pw should 
aroused and avid. ony wrist 
“Pep’mint!” he jerked out haiig-skin glo 
“Yep, the Mule’s up the hill yom Tt was ne 

a piece. What about it?” lutside, the 

si “Hear it’s quite a mine,” saaiifted again: 
young fellow. The man 
“Hear that?” exclaimed the@ijmeétable. ; 
man pathetically aroused. “ obable loc 
you hear that?” E had been 
“Been hearing it the best palossed his 

my life, seems to me,” salle in that 
stranger, not meaning by this hour a 

a lie but to give himself the the “blin 
faction of confessing what IM pass thro 
but himself could understand h her un 

2 was that the best part of his IGMIRen for the 
begun about fifteen minutes # betweer 
“°S ’at so?” said Mr. Gil d caught 

trifle snappishly, as if realizil(@d steam — 

he was being jested with.  iBfiance frot 
The young man saw. his @ of the 

“At least,” he explained ¥ ted the fa 


ingratiating and _ irresistible Sian cling 
“what was said about it has i face o 


big an impression on me as if I had been hearing it all MUMRd could no 
“Who'd you hear about it from?” demanded Alec suspiGiiiiess 
“You heard "bout it down at Mina—’bout a pocket being 
with seven hundred dollars in gold in it, and the minesiiiier develo 
grading it all away without old Alec getting a smell? That P 
you heard, huh?” 
“No,” admitted the young man (Continued on pagt it, plowin 
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H ERE is another story of that strange underworld 
of which its author writes with the surety of first- 
hand knowledge. ‘You will not soon forget— 





PAUL ANNIXTER 


: Illustrated b» 
. EDWARD RYAN 





E sat alone in the desolate, ill-smelling sraoking- 
H room of the small-town depot, waiting for the 
through freight to pull into this town of Brenton. 
He was little more than a boy, but aged from drugs and malnutri- 
on. He had the narrow, crafty features of one versed in the 
tty cunning of the city streets. The face was sallow-white and 
med, the cheeks sunken, showing plainly the line of the cheek- 
it@pone. To most, it would have been frankly evil, but the more 
nderstanding eye would have caught a hint of gamy humor 
mderneath—the one saving grace. Thin-shanked and emaciated, 
Sat on the seat nearest the round iron stove in which the fire 
dying out. His wet, soggy coat hung forward from his nar- 
bw shoulders, the sleeves shrunken so that several inches of 
bay wrist protruded. On the floor beneath the stove a pair of 
g-skin gloves steamed. 
It was nearing five in the afternoon. The depot was deserted. 
latside, the snow, which had been falling lightly all afternoon. 
ted against the windows like driven sand in the rising wind. 
man fisbed in an inner pocket, brought forth a tattered 
me-table, unfolded it and traced with a grimy finger the town’s 
obable location in the howling wilderness of snow through which 
had been traveling. ‘It was in Iowa. Something like a smile 
bssed his frost-twisted face. So he had crossed the Missouri 
in that last run! A bigger jump than he had thought. 
hour and a half had passed since Spike Nolan had dropped 
the “blinds” of the eastbound limited as she slackened slightly 
pass through this desolate way-station. He would have stuck 
ther until he froze, and dropped off on a curve, had it not 
ten for the fateful whim that had caused the baggage-man to 
ss Between cars to exchange chaff with the express-clerk. He 
i caught sight of Spike, clinging there in the swirl of smoke 
steam. It was a case of dog and cat—bellowed threats, and 
lance from Spike. Had the baggage-man known more of the 
KS Of the life from which he sprang, he would have appre- 
eC the fact that it takes more than an ordinary urge to make 
man cling to the rocking, swaying blinds of a passenger-train 
face of a November storm. But the baggage-man was fat 
“could not remember the time when he had not been well fed. 
umeS, Since the war-fime rules, the roads were especially hard 
t those of the blind-baggage type, and brakemen everywhere 
P | developing a kangaroo leg. The penalty for beating a pas- 
eget-train was a month in jail, and Spike knew it well. There- 
s Under the volley of the baggage-man’s oaths, he had dropped 
ing up some fifteen feet of snow and cinders. 
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“I’m on for anything, and I’m 
totin’ a little argument with me, 
too.” The stranger's hand 


slid into his coat pocket. 


For some moments he had lain where he fell, letting the dank 
softness of the snow solace his tortured muscles. When he had 
arisen, the train was a rapidly disappearing blur on. the leaden 
sky to the east. Spike’s chalky lips had writhed in a feeble curse. 
His best chance was gone. He had risen, circled around through 
the town, and later, when the depot had emptied of people, had 
sought the shelter of the smoking-room. First, however, he had 
consulted the train-schedule outside. The next train out, a 
through freight, was due at five minutes past six. He would have 
to catch that. He had lost a good deal more time than he could 
afford already. 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that something of vital 
moment was responsible for Spike Nolan’s enduring such hard- 
ships in the face of a growing cold-spell. Spike was going home, 
to Halsted Street, Chicago. The matter was one of life or death— 
the life or death of his mother. He had no money, but he had 
to get to Chicago, quick as rails could take him. Perhaps had 
Spike been a professional rambler, it would have been different; 
but he wasn’t. He had always scorned “beating it” merely for 
the sake of beating it. For Spike Nolan had a profession, though 
he had not been active at it for more than two years. 

All he had to be proud of was what he had been—“Kid” Nolan, 
best known on the Sheepshead course. Time was when any 
mount the Kid rode was alive in the betting-days of much money, 
always in the eye of the Big Town. In fact, Spike still treasured 
in the house on Halsted Street a certain suit of yellow and white 
satin, breeches, shirt and cap. But that had been short-lived— 
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three years in all; then he had fallen prey to a ring of sure-thing 
gamblers, and begun laying money of his own on thé side. The 
managers had come down on him in short order, and Spike and 
“the old woman” had gone. West, with less than-a hundred dollars 
saved, out of possible thousands. They had settled in Chicago— 
at least Mrs. Nolan had; but Spike had been “going” ever since— 
going down. Here he was, at about the bottom of the last ditch, 
broken of purse, broken of health and two hundred miles from a 
friendly roof. 

It was a year and a half since he had seen Chicago last. He 
had left his mother in ill health even then, and had gone West 
to begin all over again, for he had sickened of the little sidewalk 
games at which he had eked out an existence during the Halsted 
Street period. He had intended to send for his mother. Denver, 
the boys had told him, was the softest town, where nobody asked 
questions and nobody cared. Still, Spike hadn’t done well. He 
hadn’t been able to send for the old woman—he had rarely had 
enough money to get back East himself. The main reason was a 
little box of white powder in Spike’s inner pocket, a powder that 
made Spike dream big dreams and never carry them out. The 
boy had ventured all too early on the cocaine route. 

Then abruptly Mrs. Nolan’s letters had stopped. Spike waited 
a period, then wrote to his pal Frenchy Lewis. After another long 
wait, he had received this letter: 


Dear Pal Spike: , 

I sent one of the boys out to look in on your old woman as 
you asked. She’s getting no better fast. It’s her lungs—same old 
thing. I guess it’s all night with her. You better make a line 
for home. I left some change with her, but times is hard. It’s 
tough luck, Spike. I know how you liked her. 

’ Yours resp., 

Your pal, 
FRENCHY. 

That was all. 

Spike pulled this letter out of his pocket and stared at it long, 
for the hundredth time, studying meticulously the stilted, half- 
colloquial, half-formed sentences. Always his gaze brought up 
as if hypnotized, on the one sentence: “J guess it’s all night with 
her.” 

“I gotta make it,” he muttered. “I just 
gotta! I gotta get out o’ here to-night.” 

His thin hand clenched, as the fear that 
had been with him for weeks returned— 

_ the fear that he would be too late. 

His mother was all Spike had, all he had 
ever loved. Mrs. Nolan was honest, and for 
all her knowledge 
of Spike’s ways, 
she loved him with 
a ‘tigerish love, 
made more intense 
by the knowledge 
of the constant 
war that society 
waged on her boy. 
There had _ been 
very few demon- 
strations of any 
sort between them. 
Even when Spike 
was at home, 
scarce a dozen 
words a day passed 
between the two. 
Mrs. Nolan might 
have been differ- 
ent, but it was 
Spike who held the 
barrier. He’d grin 
shamefacedly and 
growl a few mono- 
syllables at any 
show of emotion 
on the old woman’s 
part. But Spike 
knew, and Mrs. Nolan knew, how deep was the love between 
them. 

The depot clock marked five-twenty. In forty-five minutes the 
freight would arrive. He needed to eat. He hadn’t had a square 
meal in days. It would take nerve and a “front” to hold that 
freight down. And to keep up a front, he must eat. A hand 
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Before he was up again, the freight had gathered speed. 
He started down the tracks as if to overtake this last = 









Sp 
fumbled in the tobacco-strewn ‘lining of his pocket and f@ 
solitary nickel—his last. Sinkers was all that spelled. 
needed was meat. 

He arose and picked up his soggy gloves from the floor 
couldn’t afford to sit here and soften up by the fire. Theg 
the open country would be intense. 

Between his toes dampness oozed, for one of his shoe 
cracked that day, and now part of his sock showed thro 
crack. For the first time since he had left Denver, Spi 
afraid, and what he feared was numbness on the night’ 
He knew how it would come. His feet would deaden first, ang 
slowly his legs, until he either dropped from his perch, ¢ 
out at another such deserted town as this. 

He pulled the loose collar of his jersey up about his chi 
stepped outside. A shiver went through his whole frame 
first stab of the night wind. 

If he ate, it would have to be quickly. He started acrog 
street for the town lights, his chin hugged low against his 
body bent against the wind. Down the main-lighted stre 
went at his shuffling limp. Curious eyes turned to look af 
eyes of heavy-shouldered, big-necked provincials to whom 
with his razorlike thinness and sharp features was an alien, mi 
Twice he made an attempt to panhandle a coin, once in @ 
room, again at a street-corner, but received only a growh 
bovine, suspicious stare. In all that town, it appeared, 
wasn’t a loose dime for such as he. ; 

Ten minutes before the freight was due, he gave it up) 
sought the single “restuarant” in the town, and had swalle 
cup of black coffee and a doughnut before the far-off whistl 
him off at a run for the railroad tracks. 

But the god of chance wasn’t through with Spike yet. He 
make the freight, though he waited twenty-five minutes in? 
of the water-tank, flailing his thin arms against his sides. 
made a running jump and climbed up between cars, but a “ 
from the tops swung down a ladder almost on top of him 
he had had to drop for it under the threat of the heavy bog 
menaced his face. c 

He had fallen prone, and before he was up again, the 

had gathered half her speed. The @ 

tail-light flashed by him, seeming to fli 

a green-eyed jeer. A sobbing curse had 

from his twisted lips; he had even startet 

“-) the tracks at a stumbling run as if te 

take this last hope. Finally he had co 

stop and stood there, forcing himself 

the storm, hot rage and desperation 
in his soul. 

“My luck—my 
luck!” he muttered 

He strained hig 
against the stingin 
as he gazed after & 
ming lights. For@ 
ment he _ contem 
walking, but the @ 
on either side of 
stretched away dal 
shelterless and 1% 
lights. 

“Where’s your 
questioned a voi 
behind him. 

Spike swung 
confused, and 
gloom made out 
figure not ten feé 
climbing up the gf 

“Chicago,” sald 
“What road you? 

“From the Wé 
the stranger, 
closer. “Had 
with a shack 4 
line, and got the} 
as we come in. 
wait. I'll get that guy proper one of these days. It 
long, neither.” 4 

His hand went to a prominent bulge in his coat pocket, @ 
voice was sullen with deadly threat. 

“Anything doing around here?” 

“Na-a-a,” answered Spike wearily. 
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Spike leaped again. This time his long fingers found the meaty 
throat, and sank until the Westerner's thick cursing was cut shont. 
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Spike leaped again. This time his long fingers found the meaty 
throat, and sank until the Westerner’s thick cursing was cut shont. 
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all the 
night.” 

“Listen,” said the other. “How’s chances for a little hand- 
out? Coffee and sinkers. You travelin’ on anything?” 

“Not a sou,” said Spike, flipping out the linings of his pockets. 
“Aint had a square meal in two days.” 

“Same here—you can frisk me,” said the tramp glumly. “Come 
on; let’s do the town. There’s a feed for us somewhere in this 
dump, and I’m 


afternoon, and now there’s no more trains due till mid- 


§ 


the tramp declared. “It’s a long ways off,” 
it’s all the better for us. We 
me. Come on, let’s hit fer it.” 

“What we goin’ to do if they don’t let us in? 
already.” 

“They got to,” muttered- the stranger. “They got to 
in. And once we're in—” He broke off with a leer, 
pardner, I’d sell my soul for a hundred plunks to-night. §% 

ne, I would? 


he ruminated 
don’t want to be crowded, yg 


I'm half 


’ 





goin’ to find it.” 
“I’m jake,” said 
Spike blithely. 
An hour later 
the two emerged 
from a small res- 
taurant where they 
had obtained a 
meal in return for 
mopping out for 
the night shift. 
The stranger was 
a heavy-set, evil- 
looking man, hulk- 
ing of shoulder 
and thick of neck 
—one of the coun- 
try’s nondescript 
army of husky 
tramps. His face 
was wind-scoured 
and raw red, in 
direct contrast to 
the parchment- 
white features of 
Spike Nolan. 
“Now wot t’ell 
we goin’ to do?” 
he growled. “The 
wind’s down, an’ 
it’s gettin’ colder 
—fast. Too cold 
to make _ that 
twelve freight.” 
“We gotta,’’ 





“Souls aint 
in’ that § 
muttered § 
sententiously, 3 

Their cours 
now along an 
road, the } 
ruts of 
were rapidly 
ing and sip 
with snow. 

a few mi 
they left the 
and __ broke 
across the co 
in a direct 
toward the 

Twenty + 
minutes -of $ 
bling and 
ing up and 
slopes of pi 
land brought? 
to the top of 
last rise, and 
stood look 
down upon 
house, the ge 
ing window 
which had 
them. It 
big place, wi 
great bam 
sheds in the 

“No dogs 








said Spike des- 
perately. “J 
gotta, anyhow.” 

‘*T tell yuh 
you’d never last the ride out,” 
now, an’ them shoes!” 

Already Spike was chattering and shivering from the half-hour’s 
humid heat. of the restaurant. 

“T tell yuh we gotta stick here till the cold breaks,” 
went on. “Come on—let’s try fer the liv’ry stable. 
can get a flop in the hay fer helpin’ ’em clean out.” 

“Hang the flop!” Something in the ring of Spike’s voice brought 
the other around sharp. “Listen! I gotta get out o’ this dump 
and get out pronto. I gotta be in Chicago inside o’ three days, 
croak or kill. If I’m goin’ to make it, I gotta have a road-stake, 
but I’m dead broke—” 

“T get yer. Now you're talkin’,” said the thick-set one. “You're 
aimin’ to pull a little job in this town before the snowballs get 
hittin’ yuh. I’m with yuh. I got no kale, an’ I can’t get no 
lower if I’m sloughed in. I’m on for anything in the wind, an’ 
I’m totin’ a little argument with me, too.” His hand slid into his 
coat pocket, and when it came out, a blunt, sawed-off yegg gun 
lay in the seamy palm. ‘“Reckon there’s talk in that, if there aint 
in me face. Now what’s the lay?” 

He thrust his head close to the boy’s. There was something 
so baleful in the stare, something so brutal in the look of the 
squat, powerful body, that Spike recoiled in spite of himself. 

“Aint no lay,” he answered; then with sudden desperation: “But 
I’m game for anything there is.” 

With one accord they detoured down a side-street to the edge 
of the town. Covertly Spike took another sniff of the treasured 
drug as they walked. The cold was eating into his very marrow. 
The stranger was better fixed, for he was huddled close in a dis- 
reputable blanket coat. 

“Wha at’s that?” asked Spike when finally the town lay ‘behind. 
“Star?’ 
“Star, nothin’! 


“I've been hungrier,” Spike managed. 


the other scoffed. “Look at yuh 


the tramp 
Maybe we 


It’s too low. That’s a light of some kind,” 


“It wasn’t that. 
broke an’'— Aw, hell, Gov'nor, yuh wouldn't believe it if I told yuh!” 


noted the @ 
man briell 
“Cjnch!” 

They proce 
down the slope and stood leaning a minute against the f 
crusted wires of the fence to get their wind. A driveway 
proached the house from the side. They followed along 
fence, and turning a corner, emerged upon the keen crystal 
of illumined snow. 

The light came through a window only partly curtained 
the very center of the lamp-lit room the twain saw ag 
reclining in a deep armchair. In the grate near by, a wou 
had burned down to a few flickering embers which cast @ 
red glow over the figure in the chair. It was Spike who 
pered tensely: 

“Tt’s a woman.” 

At that moment the occupant of the chair moved a trifig 
both saw a pale face framed in a mass of light flaxen haif. 
lamp-lit picture seemed to hold the two watchers as by& 

A full minute they stood there before they moved quickly! 
from the lighted pane. The eyes of the woman in the chalf 
drawn instinctively to the window as if sensing their preset 

“She seen us,” whispered the Westerner muffledly. “Get 
before she can lock the door.” 

Together they made a flying wedge for the door, whidl 
dimly outlined in the dark. There was no fastening; it) 
and the two outcasts stood on the threshold. 

The woman half sat up, with a cry, her eyes widening # 
terror, Then they saw. that she was not a woman, but @ 
perhaps eighteen. Her face was pale, almost wraithlike, # 
from fright; her body was swathed in blankets to the € 
her feet rested on a low hassock. Her hand fluttered qi 
the blankets at her chin. q 

“Who are you—and what do you want?” 
startled voice. 

It was Spike who answered, and there was a note off 
ance in his voice. ‘We've been travelin-—we've come™ 


But I was 


she questiag 
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_ Now’s your time—- 


Now, when you want to 
start your holiday dinners 
‘with utmost zest and relish— 
Now, when the strenuous 
joys of “getting ready” make 
you glad of quick sustaining 
nourishment ee times— an? a 
Now, when each big event | = se 
means an aftermath of. cold Gg yiccar e 
cuts and tidbits— aay Mm & P . 
Right now you want a ian y y Ww “al 
supply of Campbell’s | SEPH CAMPBELL GOMPAN 3 
nourishing Soups. Their “Senrirenigeasnairane 
appetizing quality makes any 
dinner “relish” better and 
digest better. “Old turkey why so swift and shy? 
They transform many a And all the ast of Campbell's best 
cold left-over into a satisfying Co eee 
repast. And there are 
endless tempting ways 
you can use them. 
Write for our little 
book which describes 


some of these. It’s free. 


21 kinds 
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way, miss. We wanted to get warm 
and—”’ 

“Of course,” she answered. “Come up 
to the fire. My father will be back soon, 
and he'll get you a bite to eat, too. You 
see, I’ve been ill and I’m very- weak, 
so I can’t very well get up.” She smiled 
a wan but friendly smile at them, and 
her trepidation melted away. 

The two men crossed to the open fire- 
place. The elder had not spoken yet, but 
his look, though he averted it from the 
girl, was surly and uncompromising. Un- 
der the girl’s level gaze Spike, who had 
always been diffident with women, felt 
upon him the burden of saying some- 
thing further. 

“What was the trouble, miss? Are you 
alone?” He realized the error of his lat- 
ter question as soon as it was out. 

But the girl smiled at him graciously, 
and seemed unconscious of his slip. 

“T was taken sick at school,” she told 
him. “I am sorry Father isn’t here, but 
you can wait. He ought to be back soon. 
If he isn’t, you can get yourselves some- 
thing to eat in the kitchen.” 

She motioned toward the door behind 
her, and then lay back again in the big 
chair. 

There were two doors to the room be- 
sides the one by which they had entered. 
Both were open, and no sound of life had 
come to them from anywhere beyond. 

“Are you looking for work?” the girl 
asked after a moment. 

“No; we're goin’ across country,” 
Spike mumbled. And then he fell into 
silence, for the girl’s big bright eyes were 
on him, and her face was very soft and 
white and pretty, and it was hard to keep 
his eyes on her as he would have liked 
to do. He looked at his partner, and his 
partner looked at him. Their glances fell. 
The tramp made the first move. 

“Reckon, if you don’t mind,” he 
drawled, “we'll grub up now, ’stead 0’ 
waitin’ for your old man.” 
the room behind the girl’s chair and thrust 
open one of the coors upon a room which 
showed a glimpse of bookshelves and a 
table littered with papers. The girl had 
started up. 

“That isn’t the kitchen,” she said. A 
note of alarm was in her voice. “The 
other door! You'll find matches on the 
shelf.” 


UT the Westerner, not heeding, stepped 
within and made a hurried survey of 
the room. 

“C’m’ere,” he called tensely to Spike, 
who stood behind the girl. 

Within the second room against the wall 
stood a small steel safe. “Cinch!” he 
whispered to Spike. There was a slight 
sound behind them, and he whirled. 

“Quit it!” he ordered harshly. In one 
clumsy bound he was beside the girl, who 
had half arisen in her chair and was 
reaching for the drawer in the table. 
“Now, you set still.” 

From his coat pocket he had produced 
the black-nosed revolver. He held it in 
his right hand, while with his left he pried 
open the table drawer and brought forth a 
small shiny revolver. He “broke” the 
weapon, grinned and slid it across the 
table to Spike, with the admonition: 

“Stick it in yer jeans, pard. We may 
need it.” 


He crossed” 


Swiftly he crossed the room, turned the 
key in the outer door and jerked down the 
blinds at the two windows. Then he 
turned to the girl. 

“Now yuh come out o’ that chair an’ 
open up the safe,” he commanded. 

The girl had not moved since the check- 
ing of her first action. 

Eye to eye the two faced each other 
for as long as a man might draw three 
breaths. 

“Are yuh goin’ to do it?” 

“No,” came the girl’s clear voice. 

“No good tryin’ a bluff on you,” he 
growled. 

It was not a compliment; merely a bare 
statement of fact.. Suddenly his thick, 
seamy hand closed forcefully upon her 
slender shoulder. He plucked her bodily 
from the chair and held her struggling in 
his bearlike grip. Then he stopped— 
frozen. 

Spike had suddenly sprung into life. 
A hand jerked the stranger around with a 
wildcat’s strength. 

“None o’ that, bo! Cut the rough 
stuff, or you an’ me has an argument on.” 
Spike’s voice was high, sharp and in- 
cisive. 

The tramp turned with an oath. 


“What’s the matter with you? Losin’ 
your nerve?” he snarled. 
“Don’t worry about me nerve.” The 


boy’s teeth bared in a twisted laugh. 
“Me nerve’s all right. I’m tellin’ you 
hands off, an’ it goes, or I’ll crab the whole 
lay.” 

The sight of the tramp’s seamy hand 
on that frail, white shoulder had aroused 
the deeps below the deeps in the boy’s 
starved nature. The stranger sneered. 

“How long since yer got the religion? 
Toly Mackinaw, I didn’t know I’d throwed 
in with a Parkhurst.” 

“Never mind that.” Spike stood very 
straight, his hands resting upon his nar- 
row hips, from which his soaked clothes 
hung against his legs. 

A deadly balance hung between them; 
then the Westerner turned with a snarl. 
“T don’t need her, anyhow,” he boasted. 
“The box’s on a combination; I seen it. 
All yuh gotta do is keep tryin’. Maybe 
yuh aint above keepin’ an eye on the girl 
while I takes a turn at it,” he sneered. 


HE cast a glance at his accomplice as 
he passed him, casual and measur- 
ing, and from that moment a queer, defi- 
nite enmity was born between them. “I’ll 
open her,” the tramp growled, “an’ I 
sha’n’t be all night about it, neither. 
We'll be ridin’ the cushions to-morrow, 
kid—you goin’ home, and me—” 

They heard him striking matches in the 
other room. He seated himself on the 
floor before the safe. “All yuh gotta do 
is to watch the girl,” he called through 
the open door, and gave himself wholly 
to his task. 

Spike did not speak. For a long time 
he did not move. He was conscious of the 
girl’s big dark eyes upon him in a sort of 
silent thanks, but he did not turn. He 
was thinking and listening—listening to 
the fine sleet against the window, and to 
his partner moving in the other room. 
The girl’s scrutiny burged into him; it 
was as if she could read all that was in- 
side of him. He derived strength from it; 
yet he was weakened by it too. 
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His hands sank deep into his Pockets 
in irritation, and he strove to picture 
the beneficent results of the robbery. 
when he would be seated in a warm Pull. 
man smoker speeding eastward, and late 
when he would let himself quietly into th 
little place on Halsted Street and sit dow, 
on the edge of his mother’s bed, with 
present and much money for her. ff 
could see the light that would break oye 
her old face. 

More minutes passed. The fire on the 
hearth had burned down to a few din 
coals among the ashes. Spike shuffled yp. 
easily. He avoided the girl’s big-eyed 
stare, and his gaze wandered about th 
room. By degrees he became keenly aliy 
to all that his eyes perceived. 

By his side, hanging from a corner of 
the stone mantel, was a costly bridle of 
hand-woven horsehair, ornamented with 
glass-work. About the walls were pic. 
tures of men and horses, of hunting 
scenes and noted race-courses and horses 
with their jockeys. Upon a pedestal in 
one corner stood the figure of a hor 
done exquisitely in bronze. Horses 
everywhere, even upon the sideboard 
which stood invitingly against one wall 
displaying an array of decanters and 
glasses. . 

All this had been jabbing into his vw 
sion of prosperity. That whole room was 
teeming with memories of his old life— 
as if they had been arranged there with 
malicious ingenuity to work upon his 
subconscious mind. A phrase or two of 
the girl’s recurred to him—then others, 
arranging themselves into a _pattern— 
presently with a meaning. 

Spike suddenly felt the need of a drink. 
He went to the sideboard. It was as ie 
was pouring himself a jolt of his favorite 
rye that his eye caught and held to a 
other picture above the sideboard. It was 
the picture of a racehorse—a slim black 
beauty with small trim legs. On its batk 
perched a diminutive jockey; beneath 
was the inscription, “Mannlicher II, to 
Bulk Mallarny.” 


PIKE leaned forward. And while he 

stood and stared, his pale eyes began 

to glow. A curious gulp escaped his lips 

as he stepped back a pace, trying to col 

vince himself that his eyes had not lied 

The girl in the chair watched as if hyp 
notized. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
seen Dad’s racehorse before?’ 

Spike turned on her, with something 
like a menace. 

“Have I seen him! Say, d’yuh know 
who put that horse through his first paces’ 
D’yuh know who jockeyed him through 
the Burglar’s Handicap in 1912? Ever 
hear tell of— Aw, hell—”’ He brokt 
off abruptly and glided over to the gitls 
side. His talonlike hand gripped the am 
of her chair. “Say! Don’t tell me this 
here’s Big Bulk Mallarny’s dump— 
larny, who used to be the big noise in the 
racin’-game!” 

fe 

“And you’re—Big Bulk’s girl?” 

Ves,” ; 

His eyes leaping quickly to the mm 
door, Spike crouched beside the gitl 
whispered fiercely: 

“Listen! I know yer old man! t 
know all about him. He don’t know m@® 


“Have you 


? 
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TRY THIS FAMOUS TREATMENT 


Every girl can have a soft, clear skin—free from 


blackheads or blemishes 


LACKHEADS are a con- 
fession. Think how con- 
stantly your faceis exposed 
to dust and dirt. Every day irri- 
tating dust carries bacteria and 
parasites into the skin, causing 
blackheads and other blemishes. 
Such blemishes are a confession 
that you are using the wrong 
method of cleansing for your 
type of skin. 
Make the following treatment a 


If constant exposure to dust and 
dirt is coarsening your skin, a special 
Woodbury treatment will make it 


daily habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the regu- 
lar use of Woodbury’s brings. 


This treatment has helped 
thousands 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the 
skin is reddened. Then, with a rough 
washcloth, work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and rub it into 
the pores thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear, hot water, then with cold—the 
colder the better. If possible, rub your 
face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Dry carefully. 

To remove blackheads already formed, 
substitute a flesh brush for the wash- 
cloth in the treatment above. Then pro- 
tect the fingers with a handkerchief and 
press out the blackheads. 


Treatments for all the com- 
moner skin troubles are given in 
the booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake today. A 25c cake 


is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of any Woodbury treat- 
ment and for general cleansing 
use. On sale at drug stores and 
toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 


with booklet of famous treatments and 

samples of Woodbury’s Facjal Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream 

Send 6c for a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of 
any Woodbury treatment), together 
with the booklet of treatments, *¢A 
Skin You Love to Touch.’? Or 
for 15c we will send you the treat- 
ment booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, 

Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
Address The Andrew - Jergens Co., 
1712 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 


Jergens Co., Limited, 1712 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 


To make your skin fine in texture 


fine again. 


Full directions in the 


booklet wrapped around every cake 
of Wondbury’s Facial Soap. 
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SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 











American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 


ALVIENE tie" tctowicged Atari: n 


Each department a large school in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ School 
Theatre and Stock Co, Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Str near Broadwa 
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SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


eee nee arta 
mering ttering, “Its Canse t 

el pe ony me oF years. - 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 4061 Bogee Building, Indianapolis 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and special rate. Largest and most success- 
fulschoolin the world curing allforms of defective speech by 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western 
for Stammerers,lnc., 2349Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
, and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
\ your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
yer spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- | 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
~ Play -Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein  aily by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

i for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize ‘it, for 

' they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript critcism service. 


150-page illustrated-catalogue free 
Please address 


The Dept eee See cy 


ESTABLISNED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
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Select the Right School 


The School and College Bureau 
of The Red Book Magazine 


Will give full information 
about the best schools and 
colleges absolutely free 


Check from the lists belowthe kind of 


Institutionin which you are interested 


School 
Boys’ School (ages 7-15 years) ? 


Business 


College or University 
Dental School 
Domestic 


king 
Elocution, Oratory and Dramatic Art 
Engineering School 
Engraving (Jewelry) 
Girls’ Boarding School 


Physical Education School 
School of Beauty Culture 


Location Preferred 


Waals: GEO os 05k oc ios adie Pe rnen sivas 
Catholic. .......Protestant......... 
Give exact age......... .This is important. 
NR OL) Jecal os ones aeciemtb ene 
RPE Be eT ee 
Mail to School and College Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Aeolian Building, New York City 
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but that don’t cut no ice. Me an’ bin 
played the same game with the 
back East, an’ that’s enough for me | 
stick by. the old guard, see? I’m goin 
get this mug outa the house—get me 
Nobody’s goin’ to yegg Bulk Mallarnys 
joint when I know about it.” 

“But you can’t. He’d kill you.” 

“What? That rube—get me? Thy 
hick from the corn-belt?” Spike's teeth 
bared in unutterable scorn. 

“Can’t you see?” she whispered back 
“That’s why he gave you the useless gun! 
That revolver hasn’t had a cartridge init 
since Dad gave it to me.” 

“Maybe he'll come along easy,” Spike 
whispered. “I'll throw a scare into him 
If he don’t, an’ there’s dirt, you throy 
yourself down—flat on the floor—get. me? 
An’ say—when yuh tell him—when 
explain it to the old man, tell him Spike 
Nolan was here—Spike Nolan from 
Sheepshead, see?” 

_ There was a sudden widening of th 
girl’s eyes, and Spike whirled to confron 
the other, standing huge and menacing ip 
the doorway. 

No need of words to tell him the West. 
erner had overheard. The corner of the 
table was between him and his object 
His spring fell short—and the older man 
reached for his gun—and Spike leaped 
again. This time his long fingers found 
the meaty throat, and sank and sank m 
til the Westerner’s thick cursing was cit 
short. A sort of madness surged » 
within him; all thought of a weapon was 
banished from mind. 

With all his great strength the tram 
struggled to shake off that clinging body. 
He hurled himself against the wall—cat 
himself across the room and went crash 
ing to the floor, with Spike always under 
neath, until it seemed that the bones of 
the starved body would shatter under th 
thudding blows. Yet Spike held on, bs 
wirelike fingers tightening, tightening. 

He was fighting blindly—blind wit 
hate, with the mania to kill if need be 
the brute whose throat he held betwets 
his fingers. The latter’s squat body seemed 
all at once to personify all the obstacle 
the harshness and persecutions that hat 
held him ruthlessly to the down grate 
throughout those three lean years, whik 
about the girl in the chair there wasé 


breath of the nameless yearning that stood 


for all the better part of his nature. Far 
the first time since Manhattan days, some 
thing of the cold nerve that had carmel 
him first across the track in the old dp 
came to the surface again. 

He caught a glimpse of the white fat 
of the girl crouching back in one come 
both hands clutched at her breast. Agail 
the older man flung across the room, iit 
a stricken bullock with a leopard at 
throat; and Spike, one hand still at & 
thick, corded neck, swung off his i 
clear of the floor, and crashed againstt 
table in the center of the room. The® 
ble jounced up, and the lamp upol# 
hurtled to the floor, plunging the ™ 
into darkness. That was exactly 
Spike had wanted. He knew now 
he had evened up the odds. 


(AT the instant the light went 


Spike broke free and leaped ¢ 
half the length of the room, landing 
out noise. A moment later the gum 
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Nhe appeal ‘of hearty 


HAT person lives who is not attracted 
by beauty—beauty of face, beauty of 
voice, beauty of complexion ? 


Not all can have beautiful features, nor can all have beautiful voices, 
but a beautiful complexion depends largely upon the care that is given to it. 

Don’t neglect those ugly little blemishes, that excessive oiliness, those 
enlarged pores. Resinol Soap contains just the necessary requisites to aid in 
overcoming these defects. It is pure, mild and cleansing. 

Compounded with the greatest care, it cannot harm the most delicate 
skin, yet it usually gets right at the root of the compexion trouble, and aids in 
obtaining the desired beauty of skin. 


REstINoL SOAP FOR THE HAIR HELPS TO GIVE IT 
LUSTER, AND TO PROMOTE THE HEALTH OF THE SCALP, 


Resinol Soap 


RESINOL SHAVING STICK gives to 


men a real pleasure in the daily shave. 
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Finish This Story 


for Yourself 


New York had seemed so wonderful — art 
had seemed so big— but New York turned a 
cold shoulder—art proved hard and bitter. 
Alone in the big city, at the end of her 
resources, she was too weary to cry. This 
special day she went out to seek—not glory or 
fame — but just for something to eat. She 
found — but let the story be told by 


O. HENRY 


274 Complete Stories 
One Long Novel 


He finds romance everywhere — around the 
corner—in the department store—in the shop 
—in the gutter—in the street car. He laughs 
when he preaches, and preaches when he 
laughs. He sees what no one else sees — but 
he sees what we have all subconsciously seen 
and makes us wonder why we never thought 
of it before. 


FREE — tendon 
5 Volumes 


He was the last of our classic 
writers todie. He was the founder 
of a new literature. He was more 
real—more primitive than any of his 
heroes. Go with him to the freezing 
north. Follow him to the south 
seas. Fight your way with him 
around the Horn. Get his best work 
absolutely free. Send the coupon. 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once — for 
the 12 volumes of O. Henry and the 
5 volumes of London. If they’re not 
the most fascinating, the best you 
ever saw or read, send them back. 
They will cost you not a cent. 

25c a week pays for O. Henry. Jack 
London is free. Send the coupon and put 
the 17 books on your library shelves and 
the new joy in your heart. Don’t wait 
until tomorrow and be sorry. Send 
coupon today and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 


R. B. 12-19 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 30 Irving Place, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by yeu, O. *s works in 
gol . Also the 6-volume set of Lo 





.« Henry. set only an 
Otherwise I will, within ten days, 
return both sets at your expense. 


Name. 
Address 


Occupation 

The beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. Boury costs 
only a few cents more a volume and has proved a favorite binding. 
For this luxurious binding, change payments to $2.00 in one week 
and $1.50 a month for 16 months. 








the hands of the Westerner laced the 


| darkness where Spike had been, with a 


vivid flare of flame. The bullets flew 
wide—Spike’s teeth bared in the dark 
with a scornful laugh. Already the other 
man was afraid to fire again—having him- 
self leaped back with the shots. Spike 
could imagine him crouching over there 
by the door, straining into the surround- 
ing black, not knowing whether his bul- 
lets had told or not. Every moment was 
breaking him now. 

Spike lay flat, close to the wall, and in 


| his hand he cuddled the shiny revolver. 


He was at home. This was what he knew 


| best—how to fight in the dark. He knew 


now that he had not only evened the odds, 
but seized the advantage. 


Minutes passed—hours—ages! And 


| still he lay flattened against the wall, but 


smiling now. He smiled sneeringly, pity- 


| ingly, for the other who blundered over 


there by the door. The close-shut room 
was acrid with the odor of gunpowder. 

Presently Spike’s body began to stiffen 
as he detected ill-suppressed breathing 
coming toward him along the wall. He 
drew himself up to a crouch, and his fin- 
gers tightened lovingly about the barrel 
of the shiny revolver. Then another im- 
pulse moved him, born of the cunning of 
the alleyways of the East. Noiselessly he 
felt through his pockets until he found a 
small knife. With nice calculation he 
tossed it into the blackness, in front, and 
a little to the left of the heavy breathing 
that was. coming momentarily closer. It 
fell with a small metallic click. 

Instantly a gun roared, spurting flame 
across the room, so close that it lighted 
up for a vivid instant the space between 
Spike and the Westerner’s crouching 
form. In that instant Spike’s body lanced 
forward, and the butt of the revolver came 
down with all the strength of his arm. 
He heard the victim grunt gutturally and 
flounder on the floor. 

At the same moment came the sound 
of running feet outside the door—some 
one tried the knob, shouted, then a body 
flung itself against the heavy panels. 

“Unlock the door. Open up quick!” 
Spike flung at the girl. 

An instant later he was bowled over by 
the padded rush of the Westerner’s heavy 
body—making for the window. It was ex- 
actly what Spike had hoped for. He was 
the wrong kind of stuff to stand any more 
of that game—the tramp. There was a 
crash of flying shards, a splinter of glass, 
as the Westerner hurled himself through 
the casement into the open. 

Spike heard the girl stumble in desper- 
ate haste against a chair, and her clear 
voice: : 

“Dad, Dad! 
ing!” 

Shakily he arose to his feet and stood 
in the center of the room, panting, weak 
from sudden reaction, still Holding the 
shining revolver in his right hand. There 
was a rush of cold night air as the door 
flung in. A big man in a fur coat was 
silhouetted a moment on the threshold. 

The rest was like a bit of a too rapidly 
moving picture-film. There was a scream 
from the girl, who flung herself forward 
and struck desperately, but not in time to 
avert the double report of a revolver, this 
time in the hands of the fur-coated man. 
The thin, wiry figure in the center of the 


It’s all right; I’m com- 
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room. staggered and fell sprawling as if} 
had been a dummy of straw: It fell Upor 
its face and the limp arms were forwarh 
nae within an inch of Bulk Mallar, 
eet. + 


T was four in the morning. In an 

stairs room a light still burned dimly 
Bulk Mallarny sat patiently beside a bj 
on which a small crumpled figure ky 
tossing under anesthesia. The doctor haj 
just left. 

The room was heavy and sweet with the 
breath of ether. 

A half-hour the big man sat on befor 
the boy stirred and moaned. Mallam 
bent closer, his homely, heavily grave 
face furrowed with solicitude. Spikes 
eyes flew open. 

“Ah! Just a moment before you » 
off again, my friend. You're all righ 
now. The doctor’s been here. Can yoy 
talk a bit?” 

Spike nodded weakly. 

“Good! You see, I want to get a fey 
things straight. I’ve only been able to 
piece this thing together— One thing I'm 
sure of—I made-a big mistake last night, 
and I’m sorry—very sorry, my friend. 
My daughter has told me. Perhaps I can 
do something to square things. I’m g 
ing to try. What is your name?” 

“Spike,” said the boy sententiously, 
and then quickly, as his memory cleared: 
“Say, how is she—that game little girl?” 

“My daughter? ‘he’s safe and sound, 
and asleep now.” 

“She’s the goods,” said Spike. “I knew 
she was, from the start. Say, gov'nor, 
talk about nerve—yuh oughta been ther 
and seen her bore into that guy with them 
blue eyes of hers, an’ him standin’ over 
her with the gun—” 

He broke off in confusion. A smik 
had stolen across the big man’s rugged 
face for a moment—and disappearei 
again. 

“Spike, did you say your name was?” 
Mallarny went on. “Merely Spike, ant 
as good a name as any other. Well, Spike, 
as I said, I’d like you to clear up a few 
things for me. In the first place, I want 
to know why you tried this breaking 
game. You're an amateur, Spike. You 
don’t need to agree with me; it isn’t net 
essary. Yes, you're only an amateur, aol 
this is the first job you ever pulled of 
Now, it’s a pretty good theory that ‘one 
a thief is always a thief,’ but it always 
takes®an exception to make the rule hold 
water. I believe, Spike, that you're tht 
exception. I think I understand howt 
was. You rebelled at that kind olf 
game, as soon ag you saw you were 
against a girl, and incidentally incumé 
my lifelong debt of gratitude for 
you did for my daughter. Now, tell me 
what made you try such a game in tht 
first place?” 

The question brought a return whip of 
the old urge to the boy’s mind. Int 
quick flood of memory he tried to ™ 
but fell back with a smothered moaie) 

“You mustn’t try that—not just ye 

Spike lay back and met the other’ 
eyes. ; 

“Now, why was it?” the big man B% 
sued. “Cold and hungry?” Re 
“I’ve been hungrier, I guess,” 30 
managed to say at last, “and coldet ™ 
back a stretch. It wasn’t that. Anyam 
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y she Failed to Pass 
the Test of Critical Eyes 


A dozen times a day some little unconscious movement of the hands betrays you 


AREFULLY gowned, pretty, attrac- 
& tive—yet she failed to pass the test 
of the other woman’s scrutiny. 
In the one small index to good breeding 
that never escapes the eyes of a critical 
person the girl was deficient. Her hands 
were not well-groomed. 
How often, without our knowledge, 
each one of us is judged by this test! 


A well known social leader said, “I can over- 
look shabby clothes, but ragged looking nails 
and cuticle are something that I cannot forgive 
anyone, They prove a lack of personal fastid- 
iousness which simply means 


vulgarity to me.” AN 

Yet most of us have learned Pen: 
from sad experience how im- (7 = 
possible it is tokeep our ownnails a 
well-groomed by the old fash- Cath 


ioned cuticle cutting method. 
Thecuticle only seems to grow up 
faster, togetthicker and rougher. 
For cuticle, like hair, is coar- 
sened and thickened by con- se 
‘ . brilliant gloss 
stant cutting. Polih. 


A touch of Cutex Nail White gives 
you snowy nail tips. Finish with a 
with Cuter Nail 


It is very easy, though, by the proper soften- 
ing method, to keep always a lovely unbroken 
nail margin. The Cutex method of caring for 
the nails and cuticle—the most popular method 
in America—will keep your nails always charm- 
ing. With Cutex you just soften the cuticle and 
wash it off instead of ruthlessly cutting. 

Regularly once or twice a week give yourself 
a Cutex manicure. You will never again be 
embarrassed when you feel eyes upon your hands. 
Your nails and cuticle will always be one of 
your chief charms, 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35c and 
65c bottles, Cutex Nail White and Nail Polish 
are each 35c. ; 

A complete manicure set 
for only 20c. 


Mail the coupon below with two 
dimes and we will send-you a complete 
Midget Manicure Set, which con- 


oe ts 
ps ae. tains enough of each of the Cutex 


———— products to give you at least six mani- 


etnias cures. Send for it today. Address 


Northam Warren, Dept.612, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 612, 200 
Mountain Street, Montreal. 





NORTHAM WARREN, 


Saas re eee 





Dept. 612, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Mail this coupon 
with two dimes 
today for this 
complete trial 

manicure s2t 
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Ocwas. SCRIGNER’S SONS 


“One More Step, 
and Pll Blow 
Your Brains Out?!” 


Wildly the boy flew up the shrouds. One ae 
behind came Israel Hands—wounded—drun 
— but with the cold light of hate in his eyes. 
Never was there such a thrill in all the 
writing of tales since the beginning of time — 
from that first day when the old, hairy, tall, 
strong, nut-brown man with the sabre cut across his cheek 
tapped on the Inn door, till that swect day when they sailed 
home with the treasure — but how feeble are words to tell 
the rich magic of 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


He makes it so real that we forget everything about us 
in the joy of it. He is the man whose soul wouldn't 
grow up for the tiresome things of this old world. It 
stayed always young, having the most splendid adven- 
qures. He takes us with him in his stories; he makes 
I us, too, forget that we have grown up! 


At Last — the THISTLE STEVENSON 
25 Volumes 


for Less Than Half Price 


For years the lovers of beautiful books 
have looked with longing eyes at the famous 
Thistle Edition. 

But the Thistle Edition was so costly to 
launch that the price was beyond the reach 
of most people. You can have the Thistle 
Edition at less than half price. The great 
outlay for plates has largely been worked 
off and the Stevenson heirs have generously 
reduced their royalties. 


Never Again at This Price 


The paper for these books was bought 
when prices were lower than they are ever 
likely to be again. 

This price is made for the present edition, 
and we cannot agree to continue it. The 
price of binding alone makes it impossible 
—to say nothing of the high price of paper. 
Send the coupon now. Don't wait and pay 
more. Act now and save money. 

SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
’S SONS, 597 Fifth Ave., New Y: 
SSSSSSSSESERSSSSESSESEESSES SEES EERE Seeeeesesesee: 
Chartes Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me, all charges +, complete set of ROBERT LOUIS 


‘« r Bincele 
STEVENSON’S Thistle Edition, in 25 Volumes, bound in attractive 
red cloth, wi! 


, with gilt lettering. If the books are not satifactory, I w'll 
return them within 5 days at your poe oO — "9 I wil antl 
you $1 at once a month for 14 months. 10 per cent added in 
Canada for duty. 
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can stand it to go short on the eats awhile. 
But yuh see, I had to make it back East, 
an’ I was broke, an— Aw, hell, gov’nor, 
yuh wouldn't believe it if I told yuh! 
There aint nobody would—” 

“Try me,” said the big man softly. 

Spike hesitated, gulped hard, and then 
the words came piling out. 

“It’s me mother, gov’nor. She’s— 
cashin’,in. It’s her lungs. I knew they 
was bad before I left home. I guess if 
I'd ’a’ done right, it would never ‘a’ come. 
Hell, this sounds like a lot of old cheese 
I’m. givin’ yuh, but it’s straight. Two 
weeks ago I hears from a pal back home 
that the old woman’s all in. Me? I was 
out in Denver then. I was broke—cold, 
flat broke—an’ I knew there wasn’t no 
time to rustle a job. I wanted to get 
home, gov’nor—that’s on the level. I just 
had to get back before it happened. I 
been ten days gettin’ from Denver here.” 

There was quiet for a moment. During 
it, a definite queer relation seemed to be- 
come established between the two. Truly 
it was earth’s opposites that had come to- 
gether here—Spike, the wizened and de- 
generate child of the slums; Mallarny, 
untried son of the soil, with all earth’s 
generous tolerance in his rugged six feet 
two of body. Into the subdued soul of 
the boy something of the other’s virile 
strength seemed to pour. 

Mallarny raised his head again. 

“Chicago, I suppose. Spike?” 

Spike started—started and for the mo- 
ment his face seemed illuminated from 
within. His lips curled in a cold flicker 
of admiration. 

“Say, yuh certainly got me right,” he 
ejaculated. “Yuh got me placed, gov’nor. 
You're the first guy that’s got me number 
since Denver.”” He sneered in disgust. 

“So you just wanted to get back home 
in time, eh? Hum-m! I see, Spike.” 

Suddenly the big man leaned forward, 
his voice changing with startling abrupt- 
ness. 

“Spike, I believe your story. I'd be- 
lieve it, I think, even if I hadn’t taken 
the liberty of going through your clothes 
before the doctor came. I read that let- 
ter from your pal, Spike, and I was in- 
clined to believe it genuine from the first, 
while I sat here watching you. You don't 
know what it is to pity yourself, so I'll 
be plain. It’s simply that you’ve got to 
be moving early, Spike, or you’re not go- 
ing to make it in time.” 

Mallarny rose, and pushed back his 
chair. 

“So we’re going to start you at once, 
do you see?” he finished. “There’s an 
eastbound limited goes through here at 





A New Writer 


HE success of Tue Rep Boox 
Macazine is in part based on 

the development of new writers who 
present new phases of life, and offer 
a fresh viewpoint. It is therefore 
with special pleasure that we an- 
nounce the publication of the first of 
a remarkable group of stories by a 
brilliant new writer—Nancy Shore 
—in the next, the January, issue of — 
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five-thirty in the morning. She Stops 
signal. It’s now a little after four 
I'm going to get your clothes now 
help you dress. That arm wont hg 
you much. Then we’ll drive down ig4 
siding and flag that train for you. Voy 
be all right once you're aboard. jy 
good luck you'll be home by noog y 
day.” 

Spike swallowed, as the full mean 
of it all sank home. For the life of jp 
no words would come. For many’ 
ments after Mallarny had left the ro 
he lay as if stupefied, the light flood 
down upon his upturned face. 


hy 


WO hours later—dawn. The snowy 
wind of the night had ceased; the} 
wintry sky was of the color and cold 
of enamel. Bulk Mallarny, in huge jg 
coat, paced up and down the platfom 
In the deep seat of the cutter which 
hitched to the rack, Spike Nolan lay bad 
amid a pile of fur robes. 
very thin; and parchment-white, by 
birdlike excitement was written on it,a 
the flash of the eyes belied the frail broke 
body. beneath the robes. 
“A couple more minutes, and we'll he 
her whistle,” the big man said, consulti 


his watch. He stepped over to the sleigi 


“Spike,” he went on, “I’ve been-thinkir 
I might be supposed to preach at you 
bit just here; but that isn’t necessay 
and it would only bore us both. The 
one bit of. advice, though, that wont 
at all wrong. Get off the dope 

Spike, and get off quick. Oh, Ik 

I found that little box of pills in ya 
pocket. I know the snow-path; Ik 

where it takes a man. When a fellow 

the coke, he’s down and done, and 

doesn’t come back—only one out @ 
million. You can be that one, Spike, 

you stay off it for a month, youlR 
new man. Think it over, Spike.” 

A long-drawn, far-off whistle came 
them on the frosty air; a swift 
streamer of smoke reared itself aboved 
distant hills. 

“That’s her,” said Mallarny. 

As the train rumbled to a stop will 
grinding of brakes, Mallarny lifted! 
boy’s fur-wrapped figure in his arms 
if he had been a child and climbed al 
the Pullman. _A grinning porter p 
ised to have a berth ready in ten mil 

Mallarny’s big hand went out to! 
boy’s in a quick, firm clasp, and whe 
took it away he left a thick roll off 
in the other’s palm. 

“There’s enough money there to se 
through. Well, luck to you, Spike, a 
hope you make it in time. Rem 
me to the old town—I used to a 
home myself.” 

Spike’s eyes dropped to the roll off 
in his hand, and then lifted agai 
Bulk Mallarny was gone. The @ 
had gathered her full speed before 
stopped muttering to himself long @ 
to count the bills. 

“Seventy yellow men!” he DM 
“Seventy. There’s meal enough thet 
ride the cushions to the Lem 
Springs.” And then, with utter#® 
vance. “And gee, she was sure 47% 
girl, too!” And still irrelevantlyy 
wonder what that other guy’s name ' 
And then lastly, as he dozed: “Tm @™ 
ol’ lady—I’m—on—my—way.” 
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‘This man's business has 
grown from nothing to 
‘$480,000 annually — in 


three years’ time. 


When he was directed on the right 


road he 


R. Crippen, President of the Crippen Co., Inc., 437 


Px. c: years old before he ‘‘found himself,’’? Walter 


Fifth Avenue, New York, tose from piano salesman 
to a successful manufacturer of player pianos. 


From the time he enrolled for the 
Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
in 1916, until the present day, he con- 
tinually uses in his business what he 
has learned and is always enthusiastic 
inattributing his success tothe Course. 


Read what Mr. Crippen 
says of the Course 


“Enrolling for “the Modern Business 
Course and Service was the wisest decision 
lever made. The consequences reacted 
tichly in my favor. 


“In a comparatively short time the 
practical instructions I received from the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute equipped me 
to solve all kinds of business problems and 
gave me confidence to go into business for 
myself. In other words, the Course helped 
Me to find myself—to truly express myself. 


“Whatever measure of success I have 
attained I frankly attribute to the powers 
I developed under the stimulus and tuition 
ofthe Alexander Hamilton Institute more 

to any other single influence. 


“To be specific, I can truthfully say that 
studying the Alexander Hamilton 
Course I could write a better business letter, 
Teould write a better advertisement, I had 
@keener conception of scientific salesman- 
pand I had a more developed faculty 
Creative effort than before. I learned 
cf. I can now master production 
miems. I approach any big business 
mdiem now with the utmost confidence. 


& 


| The Course has been an invaluable 
| to me.” 


Trained executives have 
greatest opportunity 


What are your chances for greater 
success in business against the inten- 
sively trained man of experience and 
keen reasoning powers? 


What chance have you for the 
bigger position ahead—for real, 
permanent success, unless you too 
qualify yourself by obtaining actual 
knowledge—unless you profit by the 
experience of others—learn the fun- 
damentals that underlie all business? 


What the Course is, and how 
YOU will profit by it 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute gives you in easily readable, 
convenient form the practical work- 
ing experience, plans and analysis of 
thousands of successful men. 


It teaches you the fundamentals of 
finance, marketing, production, ac- 
counting, advertising, transportation, 
exporting and the scores of other 
fundamentals of business that a man 
must know if he isto reach the top 
and guide the footsteps of others in 
the paths of greater usefulness in 


‘made good” quickly 


business. You can follow the Course 
in your spare time. 


You will begin to profit by what 
you learn from it right from the start. 
It will gradually prepare you to be a 
bigger, better and more valuable man 
in every way. 95,000 far seeing, 
keen thinking business men have en- 
rolled for the course. 


Such men -as\.Mr. Crippen and 
thousands of others have materially 
increased their income, bettered their 
business, grown to greater success— 
and attribute their progress to what 
they have learned from this intensive 
training. 


Get further information 


Learn how your mental and finan- 
cial growth can be assured. Send 
today for a free copy of our 116-page 
book “‘ Forging Ahead in Business.”’ 
It will help you just as it.helped Mr. 
Crippen. It will show you the way 
to greater success in business. Use 
the coupon now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 

177 Astor Place New York City . 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD 

IN BUSINESS ”’--Free. 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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A Precaution 
Against Infection 
































Wherever there is a 
break in the skin there 
is danger. 


The risk is from micro- 
scopic microbes. 


New-Skin has the 
ower of destroying 
‘these little germs. 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin”’ 
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| An important t 





rson | 
page 167 of thisissue. Be sure to read it. 
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If you travel 


—once in a while or frequently 
—on short trips or long tours 
—for business or pleasure 


you cannot afford not to insure 


Baggage and personal effects 


Just figure out the value of your belongings, 


clothing, etc. Think of its chances of loss from 
fire, theft, pilferage, etc., while it is in transit, 
in hotels, ‘club aaneeh and. everywhere outside 
of yourhome! A N AMERICA policy - 
gives liberal . oo phe 
costs but a few dollars a year 

You insure your effects while in your home 
where they are under your watchful care—why 
not when you travel and they are subject to 
hazards beyond your control? 


Write today for specimen policy or 
consult any North America agent. 


Special policy issued covering Salesmen’s 


i AMERICA 


Insurance 
eee over $30,000, 000 
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Agents EA... 
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THE MAN WITH THREE NAMB&§ 


(Continued from page 78) 








him inside the house and into the living- 
room. 


“How’s Dunleigh?” he gasped. What 
was the matter with the child? This 
was not the pallor of weariness. “You 


ought to be in bed,” he added. 

She pushed him into a chair and laid 
the clippings on his knee. “Read them,” 
she said. 

He stared at the clippings, much as- 
tonished. He looked them over, or pre- 
tended to, and got a glimmer of this 
double tragedy. In an hour like this! 

“Where did you get them?” 

“They came this morning, anonymous- 
ly. Read them.” 

But Maddox got up and deposited the 
clippings in her lap. Then he walked 
over to a window, came back and faced 
her. 

“Are they true? Just that one about 
the inventor. We wont bother about the 
others. Is that true?” 

“Did you read the editorial in the 
Herald this morning?” 

“T read that. But is this true? Did 
my father let a human being die like 
that?” 

“All right. It’s my business — curing 
bodies and curing minds. Yes; all these 
things are true, little lady. But what 
your father did last night cleans the slate, 
in the eyes of God as well as man. You 
baby! Don’t you dare sit in judgment 
on your father at this moment. He is a 
man, and I’m proud to be his friend. He 
has been alone. He never knew what 
love was until you came into his life. He 
is a strong man, and strong men, untem- 
pered by love, are ruthless. I have seen 
what you could not see—the change. The 
moment he discovered he loved you, he 
wanted to wipe out the past. Whatever 
you wanted done, he did; but he went at 
it in a circuitous manner for fear you 
might learn the truth before he had 
proved himself. He loves you. This 
love has cleared his vision and humanized 
him. I know. A mind so clean and pure 
as yours becomes horrified, naturally. 
You were both yourselves last night— 
your real selves. He is going on doing 
fine and noble things; so are you. And 
the noblest thing you can do is never 
to let him know. The soul of him was 
all right; it was only the shell that was 
bad; and that has been knocked off. He 
will never know that you know; and he 
will be happy.” 


ghd gathered the clippings in her 
hand and carried them to the fire. 

“That’s it; and throw recollection 
along with them. They will never again 
call him the Lord of Polygon Hill. Betty, 
he had traveled to the point where he 
didn’t know any better.. Then you came. 
You are going to forgive him besides?” 

“Oh, yes. I love him; and I under- 
stand now. Never shall he know that I 
know. I have always loved him, since 
I was a little child. There wasn’t any- 
body else for me to love.” A pause, and 
rather shyly she asked: “What did Bran- 
don Cathewe mean when he wrote ‘Mans- 
field Comes Home’?”~ 


“What I’ve just been telling you: 4 
your father has found _ himself brow 
you.’ 

“And I—I have misjudged Bray 
Cathewe?” 

“Tl tell you: A few hundred » 
ago he would be wearing a surtout » 
a cross on it, and he would be outsides 
wall of Jerusalem. I love that boy, 
wish God had given me a son like 
And your father admires him egg 
He tried to avoid you because he dij 
want you to know him as he is. It w 
have made you doubt your father, ¥ 
have met his mother. He coulda} 
very bad with such a mother. Hey 
judged you, too. 
serted France, that.you were only a gi 


butterfly.” 
“Whereas—I am an ant. Whois 
really? From where does he come?” 


“There’s only one way to find thats 
Go to his mother.” 

“Go to his mother,” 
dreamily. “But I am keeping you fn 
your patients!” 

“I’m mighty glad you called me ix 
don’t know who could have mailedy 
those clippings, but he’s done a fines 
ice for us all. Good-by, little lady. } 
remember!” 

“I sha’n’t forget. My father, beg 
he loves me!” Her eyes glistened 
tears. 

The Doctor fumbled with his hand 
chief, rubbed his nose violently, snatd 
up his famous black bag and hurriedit 
¢the room. 

Betty remained motionless for ag 
A new thought had occurred to 
Brandon Cathewe—she would give ij 
back his newspaper. Having come 
this decision, she returned to her tm 
It was then she espied once more 
cy’s letter. This time she opened it 

It had the appearance of a page 
manuscript that had been crumpled 
smoothed out. There was a signi 
scrawled across its face. She had te 
proach a window to decipher this 
“From George Cottar to Nancy Ma 
his friend.” Cottar? Nancy knew 
tar? Betty lowered the sheet and § 
off, as if out there, up from the hot 
the solution would presently be0 
manifest. Cottar—Nancy had never! 
her that she knew Cottar. To keepa 
cret like this! That was so unlike Nam 
And why had Nancy given the shed 
her, with instructions which had si 
her curiously at the time? George 
tar, the novelist; and Nancy knew bill 

She raised the sheet again. Prot 
scme phrase Nancy wanted her to 
and pass judgment on. Now it 
her, upon this second perusal, thi 
handwriting, though in lead, was $ 
familiar. Then she came upon @! 
cross where a period should have 0 

There fell upon her senses a? 
like the falling of mighty waters. 
this died away, she was power 
move. When she could impart m® 
to her feet, with her heart fu 
wildly, she ran to the precious Fil 
box. She opened a letter and laid 
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The things you must watch for in caring 
| skin 


FIVE SPITEFUL LITTLE FOES 
ARE WORKING, WORKING 
ALL THE TIME TO MAR 
YOUR BEAUTY 


One’s skin has enemies on every side! 


TheyareCold, Wind, Dust, Fatigue, 


Remember your skin needs two creams 


Your many daytime and evening needs require a cream 

that will not glisten. For this purpose Pond’s Vanishing 

Cream was formulated. Use it for a powder base, to pro- 

tect your skin from chapping and roughness, to freshen 

it at a moment’s notice. IJ¢ has no oil and will not’ 

reappear in a shine. On the other hand, the cream 

you should use for cleansing and massage must have 

an oil base, Pond’s Co/d Cream is made especially 

for this purpose. It contains just the amount of 

Time. Allofthem are working, work- oil reihead ts give a proper Faecal Neither 

ing, to mar one’s beauty. Luckily, ; 1h : 2 cream will encourage the growth of hair on the 

with the right knowledge, each of ev <2 face. Get these two creams at any drug or 
thesespiteful little foes can be downed. department store today. 

W ind dries 


rf > . hi . 
Wino and Time refuse to permit "17 fuk. 
your face to stay powdered. Be-  cnsandchaps 
7 it. Fon * Vane 
tween them both the finest of pow- ishing Cream 
irl , ill protect you 
ders soon floats airily away from your “iil #rerectzeur 


face and leaves it as shiny as ever! reappear in a shine. 


You can make the powder stay on 


two or three times as long as ever prevent this is to rub a little Pond’s 


before! Before you powder, rub 
just the least bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream into your face. Instantly it 
disappears. Then see how smoothly 
the powder goes on, how natural it 
looks, This cream contains no oil, so 
itcannotreappearin ashine Skinspe- 
Galistssay that the use of a powder base 
ia great protection to the skin itself. 


Warcu, too, for a deeper injury 
from Wind and Cold! The way to 


Dust lurks deep in every pore and 
continues to lurk unless you cleanse 


Jour face with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Mail this coupon for free sample tubes 


Vanishing Cream on your face and 
hands before you go out. This keeps 
them soft and smooth all winter. 


Beware of going out in the eve- 
ning with a tired looking skin. When 
you want to look especially charming, 
take the tired look out of your com- 
plexion. Just rub a little Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream over your face. 
Your skin will drink in the fragrant 
cooling freshness. The tense look 
around your mouth and eyes will 
relax. Your complexion will take on 
new freshness, new transparency. 


Guarp against a du// /ook in your 
skin. This look means that your face 
needs a thorough cleansing, not just 
a freshening up. Not Vanishing 
Cream for this—butaco/d cream bath. 
Before you go to bed, and in the 
daytime after a dusty trip, rub Pond’s 
Cold Cream into your face. Wipeit 
off with a soft cloth. You will won- 
der where so much dirt could have 
come from—you will delight in the 
clearness of your skin, its thoroughly 
clean sensation. Pond’s Cold Cream 
is also especially effective for massage. 








Pond’s Extract Company 
137-8 Hudson Strcet, New York 

Please send me, free, the items checked: 
Afree sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

" Alteesample of Pond’s Cold Cream 

Mitta of the free samples, I desire the larger 

r checked below, for which I enclose 

the required amount: 

# ASc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 

| ASc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 








PONDS 


Cold Geam & 
Vanishing Cream 


One with an oil base and one 


without any oil 








Tired you may be; tired you may look; but 
you need not stay looking that way. The 
cool touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream will 
Sreshen your skin and make the powder stay on, 
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‘‘We Must 
Fly To-Night’’ 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She 
thought she knew him so well. Yet now, 
at two in the morning, he burst on her 
with this terror—this mystery — this 
what? 

It’s the beginning of one of the best 
mysteries ever solved by the great 
detective. 


The American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science —science that 
stands for this age —and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, . 
every bit of the plot is worked out scien- 
tifically. For nearly ten years, America 

hasbeen watching his Craig Kennedy— 
marvelling atthestrange, new, startling 
thingsthatdetective-herowould unfold. 
Such plots—such suspense—witb real, 
vivid people moving through the macl- 
stromoflife! Frenchmen have mastered 
the art of terror stories. English writ- 
ers have thrilled whole nations by their 
artful heroes. Russian ingenuity has 
fashioned wild tales of mystery. But 
all these seem old-fashioned -— out-of- 
date— beside the infinite variety — the 
weird excitementof ArthurB.Reeve’s 
tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 

& Sdgar Allan Poe’s worksin 10 volumes. 
When the police of New York failed 

to solve one of the most fearful murder 

i, mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 
— far off there in Paris— found the 
solution. The story is in these volumes. 
This is a wonderful combination. 





Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. 


>» HARPER & BROTHERS 
(Established 1817) 


Ont oub thir 
i mak ie today 


On 








Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Sqare, New York 

Send me, nll charges prepaid, set of ARTHUR B. 
REEVE—in 12 volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, 
the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 volumes. 'f the books 
are not satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days 
at vour expense. Otherwise I will send you $2 a month 
for 13 months. Send for special Canadian offer, 


ADDRESS «ov sesecesens -ceceesnee tiene Uae tenenaeeeweeeteees 


OCCUPATION va eeee-anavnenee eee seesseeeseee ee OR BID? 





side the sheet of manuscript. The ‘same 


hand had written them both. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HAT which followed was rather an 

incoherent adventure. Betty had 
passed through a series of tremendous 
emotions, and she had not recovered her 
poise. Ordinarily she would not have 
rushed off to Nancy tempestuously.. But 
a great deal of her world had _ been 
knocked from under her, and she desper- 
ately wanted all trembling things laid for 
good. She wanted her illusions smashed, 
all of them, so that when she started life 
anew, the future would. be reasonably 
clear. Either George Cottar had played 
with her, or he hadn’t. Either he was 
young and free, or he wasn’t. The ques- 
tion must be settled within this hour. 

When the Maddox door opened to ad- 
mit her, Betty flew past the astonished 
maid. 

Nancy, having felt the jar of running 
feet, entered the waiting-room at the same 
time as Betty. 

“You want Father?” 

“No, no! I want George Cottar—the 
man who wrote those letters!” 

“You ought to be in bed, with all 
you’ve gone through.” Nancy opened her 
arms. 

“T’ve gone through so much—things I 
can’t tell you. I want no more mysteries, 
no more puzzles... . I’m tired!” Betty 
laid her head on Nancy’s shoulder. 

“The Brushwood Boy—George Cot- 
tar.” 

“Why did he give me up?” 

“Circumstance was a two-edged sword; 
it cut both ways. Do you know that the 
whole town is ringing with the praise of 
you and your father? His poor face and 
hand! And you—leaving the way you 
did!. You must have ruined that sable 
coat.” 

“T did. Don’t tantalize me. You gave 
me that sheet of manuscript so that I 
would recognize the writing and compare 
it with my letters. But how did you 
suspect ?” 

“T didn’t. I knew.” 

“And you sent it to me—” 

“Because there was no earthly reason 
why I should keep the truth from you, 
once I knew it. But I’ll want that sheet 
back. One doesn’t meet a celebrated au- 
thor every day. What did you want to 
see Father about?” 

“J—-I know everything, now, Nancy.” 

“You understand? I mean, you un- 
derstand the marvelous change you have 
wrought in him?” 

Betty drew back, her chin up. “I 
think he is glorious! But I was stricken 
with horror until your father came. If 
I had to have any other father than my 
own, I’d want yours. My fault was that 
I had put my father up a little too high. 
I had built a fairy-story for myself and 
lived in it. I love him; but it isn’t with 
the love of yesterday. To-day I am 
human myself. Did you know Cottar 
when we were in Washington?” 

“No, quite recently, and by accident.” 

“But you have not been away since 
then! He is here, in Bannister!” 

“T’m.a wretch, Betty! Come with me.” 

Nancy led the way into the living-room 
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and stopped only when she reaghgy 
window from which the street was yi 

“What do you see from this wing 
she asked. 

“From here? I seem to be very sips 
for I don’t see anything.” 
“See, then, that temple. of fine dre 
and music—the little white house » 

the picket fence. The man who 
those letters to you, and George 
tar, and Brandon Cathewe—they are. 
Betty. And-I can quite understand 
you never suspected. Do you know 
I should do if I were you? I’d runag 
as fast as I could. He isn’t there, fg 
him leave for his office -about. an } 
ago... But his mother will receive you 
want but one promise: that you willy 
tell him I betrayed him: Run, dear, 
Nothing lasts very long in this works 
world. Run!” —: 

Betty never had any clear recolledi 
of what happened between the: moms 
of this astounding revelation and her 
vent upon the path to the street. Fogg 
she. retained the impression that Naw 
had fairly pushed her ‘forth. The g 
fresh air, blowing into her face, stabili 
her wavering thoughts. She. could. 
enter-that house now. Brandon Cathem 

From behind her curtain Nag 
watched. In no sense was this acts 
of espionage. There was on her fm 
that serenity of expression which is{ 
flower of renunciation. A ghost—a¥ 
dim ghost—of .a smile moved her 
She could very well visualize the gq 
dary in which Betty found herself. § 
cial convention nowadays is not-som 
an acquisition as a legacy; and Naney 
derstood that what was now confit 
her friend was this invisible wall. -W 
she recognize it as an impasse, or 
she plunge through it? And there 
besides the lingering pall of dazzlemett 

She saw Betty hurry to the sidem 
But once there it became evident 
the impellent lost its force. Betty hall 
she looked up and down the street, 1 
at the window, then across the street. 
length, with a step which seemed to 
quire dignity as it progressed, 
crossed the street, opened the gate 
latched it behind her, and approached 
door. 

Happiness, thought Betty. And ® 
if she jet it slip past for the want @ 
little courage to reach out for it? W 
or what had instilled in her this dist 
to go forward with the adventure, @ 
subtile acknowledgment of rules of @ 
duct which one person obeyed simply 
cause another had previously @ 
them? 

She had no plan, no marshaled 





JOY IN TINKLETO 


Gaz Barr Mc Curcuiill 
“Tales of Tinkletown” 
won a host of delighted friends ¥ 
will be pleased to know that am 
Tinkletown story, “The Cast 
Jake Miller,” will appear m 
forthcoming, the January, issue® 
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Mrs. Cathewe came forward, and with 
housé sai that interpretative insight which was the 
Who wail quality of her genius, gathered the girl 
eorge (gaminto her arms. Not a word—just took 








for three or four minutes. 
ere, J. 







shat Sonny is?” 










yan, Betty began. 





taiihe was the editor of the Herald. 








A hand flew toward her lips. 



















1is act @imshall not say it!” cried Mrs, Cathewe. 
) her fa“Your father was magnificent last night. 
hich is MmWhat is the past against an hour like 
st—4 Vilthat? The lives of three little children 
1 her Wiliat the risk of his own! There is not a 
the qulsoul in Bannister this day that isn’t the 
orself. Mimbetter for the reading of that unselfish 


all. -Walinder him, to defend this father! 


yety happy over it.” 
“Hai ? 


Bannister now, content.” 


-oached (ms nd? I didn’t know.” 


Sonny will be glad. He had found 


And ammimself here. The blind alleys he’s been 
want @a@a and out of, searching for the way!” 

- it? “Did—did he ever tell you about some 
his dist ts he wrote to me?” 

nture, “Yes. Between Sonny and me there 
les of Glare no secrets.” 


simply! “Did he mean what he wrote?” 





ly. pet ty, miserable with shame. 
“With every drop of -blood in him, 
aled Wagrith every fiber of his manhood!” 






Betty broke down completely. 
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She stepped into the hall- 
wayas she would have stepped: into a 
mirror-maze, trusting instinct to carry 
her through. But one thing she did 
know: that all depended upon her re- 


Betty in her arms and held her. 
stantly Betty knew that never again 
would there be walls. Thus they stood 


“This is the way I would have had you 
it. an become. No roundabout and winding paths 
i Me—straight to the fount. And who but 
Sonny's mother shall tell you who and 


EN they were seated upon the di- 
“T did not know until last night that 


sry stupid through it all. Even your 
avoidance of giving me your name did 
not illuminate a corner of the puzzle. 
hen last night at Nancy’s the truth 
@came out. I was hard and bitter to him. 
i did not know then that my father—” 





feed. His surrender to you through love | 
fs the most beautiful thing I ever heard. 
nd you bought Sonny’s newspaper from 


a pair of lions: You should have 
heard Sonny praise you both. He was 





“Yes. A phase of his task in life has 
ome to a happy ending. We can leave 


“Leave Bannister—because I told him | 
lat after January he— No, no! 
have his newspaper back. He shall 

fo on with his work. Don’t you under- | 
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ning across some one who had known me 
under the other name.” 

“Where did he first see me?” 

“He saw you in London one night, at 
the Savoy restaurant. 
ernoon you went aboard the same ship.” 
I knew that I had seen 

He didn’t know who I 


The following aft- 


him somewhere. 


“Not at that time.” 

“Just saw me!”—in wonder. 

He went to your father 
the next morning and asked if he might 
pay court to you. 
old clothes and was living with the 
steerage passengers to get color for his 
new book. Your father looked upon the 
affair as a great joke, not being able to 
He made a sardonic pro- 
posal, and Sonny accepted it. 
to come to Bannister and make a name 
He was never to seek you 
So Sonny wrote you 
those letters; hoping to trap your interest 
and hold it while he was fighting his way 
And I came to keep him com- 


laut string had snapped. But the moth- 
Hing she received was compensation. All 
er life she had wanted arms like these. 
te is good in everybody,” pres- 
an‘the owner of those arms. 
was good in the man who broke 
tt_and nearly ruined Sonny—his 
For there are still rough spots 
M the road. Will you stand the test? 
lM you stop this side, or will you go 
It will take the rarest kind of cour- 
®—Moral. For the hour has come 
wen you must know everything. Cathewe 
S My maiden name. There was al- 
the possibility, however, of run- 


in any fashion. 


pany. What are obstacles to a man like 
that? But soon the road took a baffling 
and sinister twist. I shall not dwell upon 
that. The strongest force in the boy is 
his sense of duty. He bought the Herald 
as a means of reaching you—borrowed 
the purchase-money from a friend, the 
security being all I had in the world, a 


small cotton-plantation. 


The newspaper 


presently became an obligation, and rec- 
ognizing that, he saw that he must give 


you up.” 


“I understand. I searched the crowds 
for him. I studied every new face I saw, 
strained my ears for some sign. And 
even now, but for Nancy, I’d never have 
known! Do you know, I loved y®u that 
first night. The thought of you. kept 
drawing me, and I came again, unin- 


vited.” 


“T tried to make you love me.” There 
was a pause. “Why must the innocent 


always suffer with the guilty? 


What had 


Sonny and I done that the black shadow 
of the name that is legally ours must 
steal away our sunshine always? The 
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WE. Suaman, Architect 


at Ar Pa 


YOUR HOME 


Warmer in Winter 


But—even if Natco didn’t make a 
building warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer, damp proof, vermin proof— 
even if Natco didn’t save money— 
you still would have the biggest 
reason in the world for building your 
new home of Natco throughout— 
Safety From Fire! 


So you may see how beautifully, 
safely and economically you can 
build of 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


let us send you our book, “Fire-proof Houses 
of Natco Hollow Tile,” with its twenty-four 
pictures and full description of Natco homes. 
A post card brings it to you. 


NATIONAL FIRE :PRG@DFING ‘COMPANY - 


113 Federal Street hie Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A BANKER 


mailin alt te epare time for this spitractive 











x mine nt h there are portuniti 2 
. nd wom) Send at _— for fe ak. 
Become a a-Banker.* aon Epcar G. ALCORN, 
American ‘School ot ‘ea, McLone Bidg., Eigaldent. -m, 


| THE LITTLE BROTHER 
OF BIG BUSINESS 


| PARGE corporations are finding 
i the Arithstyle computing machine 
of inestimable value in the thous- 
and and one calculating — 


of ever -day business in which it is im- 
ble to use one of the larger types of machine, 


In the checking and 
shipping room, for in- 
» ventorying, for the 
bookkeeping staff, and 
wherever calculating 
must be done accu- 
rately and quickly, the 
Arithstyle is saving 
time and obviating 
mistakes. There 
should be one on 
every desk. 








practical 





It is quick, accurate and durable. Ita weight is 36 
ounces and it may be easily held in the Land or 
carried in the pocket for out-of-door work. One 
of its greatest advantages in bookkeeping is that - 
is b to fit over the ruled column of the led 

and may be taken to the work instead of bavinz 

work brought to it. It is also furnished whh a a 
solid stand for adding checks, invoices, payrolls, etc, 


Many uses are found in the home 


for this wonderful little machin e Price $55 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write us for full rage iterature. 


ARITHSTYLE 7 


J. S. LAWSON a co. Ine. 7 
416 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK 


Bt ing wd noe a 


























name of Digby Hallowell will mean noth- 
ing to you; but your father would recall 
it. My husband was a thief, Betty, and 
he died in prison. A thief—the most un- 
forgivable kind. When a burglar enters 
a house, he at least risks his life. My 
husband did not risk his; he did not even 
risk his comfort. He sat in a beautiful 
office and wove his spider-web for the 
poor and ignorant, who had none to ad- 
vise them... .. Did you-shudder then?” 

Betty did not answer. 

“Ah! Already the obstacles in the 
road terrify you. Your father—” 

“And shall my father sit in judgment 
on Sonny’s?” asked Betty quietly. “The 
shudder was instinctive. It is the second 
time to-day I have shuddered. But go 
on.” 

“T was born in the South; but at the 
age of ten I was taken to Europe by an 
aunt who saw that there was music in 
me, that I possessed interpretative genius. 
My parents were dead. My inheritance 
was a small but lucrative cotton-planta- 
tion. I studied in Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, 
Vienna. At musicales and soirées I be- 
came fairly well known. I was preparing 
for concert work. All the masters said 
that I had a brilliant future. 

“When my aunt died, the annuity which 
supported us ceased automatically; but 
most of the beautiful things you see in 
this room fell to me. My own inherit- 
ance, untouched all those years, had com- 
pounded. So I had enough for the ne- 
cessities of life and a little amusement 
besides. Somehow I had lost America. 
I had no desire to return. I was in the 
Volksgarten in Vienna one afternoon, 
when a very handsome man in the early 
thirties sat down in a chair near me. 
Apparently he was oblivious to my pro- 
pinquity. Some children were playing 
near by. One of them stumbled and fell, 
and the stranger sprang to its assistance, 
brushing the bruised knees. ‘Poor little 
codger!’ he said in English; and at once 
I knew that he was an American. 

“I was alone in the world, eighteen, 
and bubbling with romance. I met him 
again and again. Oh, I loved him! He 
was charming. He was mad about chil- 
dren; he was genuinely fond of music, 
paintings, books. And his love for me 
was the one great honest thing in his life. 
It wouldn’t have been so hard otherwise. 
We were married. Remember, there was 
no one to advise me. I did not want to 
return to America. My world was the 
musical centers of Europe. So he agreed 
to clear up his affairs—he was a broker 
—as soon as he reasonably could, and 
come to Europe to live.” 


"THE telephone-bell rang sharply, but 
neither of them heard it. 

“Sonny came. There followed four 
wonderful summers. Digby would arrive 
in May and go back in October. The 
crash came the fourth winter. He was 
arrested for selling bogus oil- and mining- 
stock. Here in America it was the news- 
paper sensation of the day. The shock 
nearly drove me crazy. Only the thought 
of Sonny saved me. Each time he came 
to Europe, Digby brought a fortune in 
stocks and bonds, which were turned into 
French and British securities and then 
assigned unrestrictedly to me. Do you 
comprehend the cunning? To put all 
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these ill-gotten gains where the} 
States could not possibly touch then 
he overreached. He was already ing 
when the news came. I went to big 
fast as I could; for I had known, 
the good in him, and believed that % 
was some terrible mistake, some » 
direction of justice. It often comp 
me that if I had gone back with him 
first time, I might have seen. what 

going on and saved him. My very 

ishness served as a lure to drive him 

He caught pneumonia in prison and 4 
before I could get to him.” 

“Too late to forgive him!” 

“Would you have forgiven him? 

“Didn’t you?” 

“Yes. He had my. cable in hig 
when he died. Until I reached Liven 
I was absolutely in the dark aw 
Vienna to Liverpool, without a gim 
of the truth! I cabled him thagy 
coming, that I forgave him.. Higy 









this day I am torn. I never 

the least this other man; I had 
only the handsome lover, the gay 
charming father of Sonny. It isnmagi 


had stepped out of. the room ‘andy 
ished, as if somebody had stolep 
defiled his name. Broken, bewilte 
and disillusioned, I returned to Big 
Over there no one would know. Ig 
not restore the money to the poor thi 
who had been robbed. I would have 
the victim of colossal impositions, 9 
attorney said. But I never touchél 
penny of it. It went on growing,1 
urally, and began to terrify me. It A 
like some prehistoric monster that 

grown up overnight in my _ house, } 
there was no way out for him wil 

crumbling the edifice. I came toa ( 
cision at last. Sonny must have hisg : 
But he should not be told until heme 
old enough to keep his balance. \ 
millions, and a world before him; tem 


tion. Nevertheless, he should have 
say.” out 
\ 
ETTY reached blindly for the speak ne 


hand, found it, and pressed it strom 
“Vienna became intolerable—the a 
ciations. So I bought a small vill} 
outside of Florence, on the road to 
sole, and devoted myself to Sonny 
cation. I never ceased to strike upont 
key, that he was American. For inf 
end, I wanted him to come to America 
make that name worthy again. Aflter 
a name is nothing. It is what you 
under it. I might have gone on thed 
cert-stage, but all my ambition was @ 
So while he studied, I taught musit! 
languages so that he would have ai@ 
money when he came of age. 
was twenty I told him the story. I 
him what his name was, for we weret 
using Cathewe. I added that if ® 
willed, he could live all his days inl@ 
have all his whims gratified. Withot 
word, he walked out into the little 
den, and he spent the night there, 
ing. I could see him in the moo 
from my bedroom window. 
to me at dawn. ‘Little mother, 
the burden on these shoulders, 
some way to give it back. I've 
take the name and make it cleal 
To give these millions indirec 
poor, to spend it in the interest 
human beings who know not how 
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A Timely Talk with Santa 


Heilo! 
Gee! Is this really you? Well, 
this is Bob. 


Yes, | just thought I’d ask you 
about that Lord Elgin we picked 
out for Dad, you know. 


What's that? 


Hello, up there! 


You've got it all 
wrapped up and in the sleigh 


a é/ 


already? That’s bully! Dad will 
be tickled to death—he’s still lug- 
ging around that old turnip he 
got when he was a boy, and it’s 
about an inch thick— 


And say, Santa—how about me? 
There’s nothing I’d like half so— 
Aw, Betty, keep still a minute, 
cantcha? I just gotta tell him this— 


Hello? Yes, hello, Santa! Say, 


inhbha 
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you know I’m getting plenty big 
enough to own a real he-man’s 
watch myself—the fellows wear 
"em a lot younger nowadays— 


How’s that? Got one right in 
front of you—a Streamline! Oh, 
boy! 

And the tag says what—‘‘For a. 
Very Good Boy’’? Say! Just watch 
me between now and Christmas! 





The F ield of 
Dishonor 


HE had never seen a highwayman before. 
This one had army officer’s boots and 
the manners of a gentleman. She laughed 
and told him so. 
But it was serious business for him. He 
faced death, prison, disgrace. 
It is a story so startling and curious, with its 
tangle of romance and adventure—with its 
daring, thrilling climax—that it could only 
be told by that maker of romance— 
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(First Uniform Edition) 
The sharp crack of a rifle—the 
softness of a woman’s arm in the 
moonlight, the swish of tropic 
waters against the steamer’s 
side—he has got them all in his 
stories. This is the man who 
went to Mexico, Africa, to South 
America, to England, to Japan 

-all over the world searching 
for adventures and romances, 
and he found them—up in the 
mountains, on the battlefield, in 
fashionable drawing rooms. No 
man ever saw so many kinds of 
life when it is gayest, when it is 
fullest of excitement, as RICH- 
ARD HARDING DAVIS, and 
he was so handsome, so lovable, 
so daring, so kind, that people 
loved him wherever he went. 
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today is Booth Tarkington. Every Ameri- 
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Every American knows the fascinatirg 
problem touched in that brilliant novel, 

The Flirt." The world cannot grow 
tired of his entrancing story ‘* Monsieur 
Beaucaire."’ Because of his closeness to 
real American life, Columbia University’s 
$1,000 prize for the best novel of 1918 
went to Booth Tarkington for ‘* The 
Magnificent Ambersons."’ 
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fend themselves!’ He put his arms 
around me; and I knew then that I pos- 
sessed a son beyond the dreams of moth- 
erhood.” 

“T understand now,” said Betty softly, 
“what Dr. Maddox meant when he said 
your son should be wearing a white sur- 
tout with a cross on it.” 

The mother sighed. She had at least 
won the daughter; but there was still a 
grim rock in the path. It would take a 
superman to overlook the blood of Digby 
Hallowell. 

“Sonny took the funds to New York. 
He went to a great banker, who had once 
been my father’s friend, and outlined his 
plans. The account was accepted, and 
the name of Hallowell went upon the 
books. I remained in Italy. He had his 
career to make; and he was now thor- 
oughly American in his outlook. Even- 
tually he became a reporter on one of the 
great newspapers, and discovered that he 
could write. A month each summer he 
spent with me. He was at work on his 
second novel when he saw you.” 

“George Cottar!” 

“A Brushwood Boy—isn’t he? Here 
in Bannister he found the path he had 
been seeking. His dreams became sub- 
stances. He could have turned over those 
millions to France and Belgium and been 
rid of the incubus at once. But Sonny 
has ideas. This money belonged to Amer- 
icans, and it should flow back to them. 
To him the Herald is a trust; it belongs 
to the poor of Bannister. But he is still 
the son of a thief.” 

“And I am the daughter of Dunleigh 
Mansfield. Play for me! I want music, 
brilliant music, tremendous crashes of 
melody. If you play anything softly, I 
shall cry!” 

She led the mother to the piano. Then 
she seized a Hindu pillow—such as 
Scheherezade might have curled upon— 
and dropped it on the floor, sat, and 
rested her head against a piano-leg. 

“God sometimes lets people understand 
each other, doesn’t He?” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ATHEWE sat in his official swivel- 

chair and teetered, his fingers locked 
under his chin. He had read such proofs 
as he could find, skimmed through the 
rival sheet, dictated his correspondence; 
and now there was nothing to do but 
think. ; One thought was predominant, 
not submersible. As often as he thrust 
it down, as often it returned. His philos- 
ophy was inutile. He bowed to a primal 
fact, that the only perfect philosophy is 
that which is applicable to the other fel- 
low’s case. Having human faults, he 
had failed in a great emprise. 

It wasn’t the thought of losing Betty. 
One could not lose something one never 
had possessed. He had laid away that 
dream in lavender the moment he had 
discovered Mansfield’s trail. Upon this 
subject, his philosophy had served; he 
had had months of stern thinking to for- 
tify this acceptance of the inevitable. 
Still, the love and the hurt were there. 
What had happened was this: by a sin- 
gular species of blindness he had closed 
the way out. He had had every moral 
ritht to use the tainted fund to purchase 
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the Herald. He should not have hes 
It was one of the channels by wh 
fund was to flow back to the pg 
constituted a trust; and by his talent} 
energy it had already become a tim 
able court of appeal for the poor 6f 
nister. In a way, he had betrayed 
trust. Subconsciously he had bes 
deavoring to make the Herald his 
kind of monument to himself. 
had not sensed it clearly until this 
He had begun to look upon himself 
superman; and here he was, as hy 
deficient as any of his neighbors, 

The telephone buzzed. 

“Hello!” he called, rather gratefy 
the diversion. 

“Is this Mr. Cathewe on the w 
asked a woman’s voice. 

“Yes.” 

“This is the city hospital. Mr, 
field wants to see you immediately, 
instructed me to emphasize the im 
tance of this interview.” 

“Tell him I shall be up as soong 
can get a taxi around.” 

Half an hour later he stood at theg 
of his enemy’s cot. With his soundg 
Mansfield indicated the chair. 

“Sit close. I can’t talk clearly, 
want you to hear me distinctly.” 

Cathewe drew the chair to the head 
the cot. “I have an idea that it re 
to my father.” 

“In my coat at the foot of the be 
a long envelope. Get it.” 

Cathewe obeyed; but as he raised 
coat to search the pockets, the pal 
odor of fire and water struck hig 
He had almost forgotten that fing 
selfish deed of the night beforg 
found the envelope. 

“Open it,” ordered the man on# 

One glance confirmed Cathewél 
picions. The envelope contain 
complete history of the trial am 
viction of Digby Hallowell. 

“Well?” he said calmly. " 

“Ready to admit that I hold yam 
the hollow of my hand?” 

“No. No man shall ever hold m 
the hollow of his hand.. But youl 
me to move on; and I was beginning 
consider Bannister as my home. Is 
only American home I’ve ever knowl 
was born on the other side. Aa 
I fought squarely.” 

“Meaning that I did not?” 


(CATHEWE tapped the envelopay 
you call this fair?” 

“It was the only weapon I cou 

“This doesn’t join with the 
you did last night. After all, 1m 
mit that you puzzle me.” 

“T return the compliment. 
unlimited resources. How didi 
that Betty was able to buy theé 

“Evidently I wanted the Hf 
myself—wanted something not) 
by the taint. There was, unkno 
a strain of vanity in my ma 
take it that the significance- of 
terview is, that I sell out my im 
move on, or you will print the 
the Times. Am I correct?” 

“Will you fight?” 

“T might, if I stood alone. 
mother has been through enougie 

Silence. 

“You're an odd young man! You 
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Grain Cowhide Bag. 
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ity—or practical utility. 
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Anywhere in this country the better dealers will show 
you Belber Bags, Suit Cases and Wardrobe Trunks of the 
finest quality and style. 


The BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Wardrobe Trunks, 
Trunks, Bags and Suitcases in the World} 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
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No., 576. Black Cobra Grain 
Cowhide Suitcase. Gold-plated 
locks. - Fitted with fourteen hand- 
decorated ivory toilet articles. As 


shown above. 
Price $125 
Other styles from $30 to $300 
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here originally because you thought you 
loved my daughter.” 

“Tt’s in my nature to play the fool at 
times.” 

“A man who knows what. he wants 
when he sees it—I like that sort for my 
lieutenants. Oh, don’t be alarmed. I’m 
not offering you a job. I am merely 
classifying you. What was the main 
idea, anyhow?” 

“You mean regarding the money my 
father left? To give it back to the poor. 
To make the newspaper a bulwark be- 
tween your kind and mine. To build a 
great hospital, endowed, to which the poor 
from the ends of the world might come 
and find. aid. without cost—a great free 
dispensary; where the unfortunate woman 
might also find succor and not be cal- 
lously sent back to the gutter with her 
baby. The newspaper to doctor their 
minds, and the hospital to doctor their 
bodies. To rebuild their faith in hu- 
manity, to make American citizens out of 
them... ... Shall I put this envelope 
back in your coat?” 

“No. She sat there in that chair all 
night, holding my hand. Toward morn- 
ing she slept. I was in a good deal of 
pain. It was very still. I fell to think- 
ing. Instead of counting sheep jumping 
over a fence, I looked myself over, from 
your point of view—from her point of 
view, happen she learns the truth. I did 
not summon you to threaten you. Still, 
I had to test you. Your chin is still up, 
and that’s the sign I needed. I don’t 
want that envelope. Destroy the stuff. 
Make Bannister your home; build your 
free dispensary. What I really wanted 
was—to have you—take my hand.” 

“To shake hands?” cried Cathewe, fig- 
uratively swept off his feet. 

“Why not? I needed a licking, and you 
were the only man in the world who had 
the courage to attempt it. I’m no fool.- I 
know men. I want to be the friend of a 
man who, in these hard, matter-of-fact 
days, has the courage to walk where angels 
fear to tread. A ‘smile accompanies that, 
but it’s not visible to you on account of 
these bandages. A curious idea thrust me 
into that shack last night. Oh, yes; I saw 
the poor little tikes, and was glad to 
save them. But that isn’t it. I fought 
you because I was afraid of you. You 
were a menacing wedge between me and 
my daughter. On the day she learned the 
truth, I might lose her. Nothing else 
matters now but her. She is extremely 
imaginative. A thing like last night’s 
would appeal to her. She would always 
have that moment to throw into the 
scales. She has opened all the doors of 
my mind and my heart; I can see and 
feel. Yesterday I wouldn’t have, under- 
stood you; to-day I do. Ther. -rother 
secret in that envelope. You overlooked 
it. You are Cottar, the novelist. But 
I am offering my hand to the son of 
Digby Hallowell. Will you take it?” 

The strength of the hand that closed 
over his caused a flash of stinging pain. 
The wince had puckered the burns. 

“You understand?” 

“Yes. She has made all these things 
possible.” 

“That makes our understanding per- 
fect. Her beauty is the least of her. Do 
you remember you said that? You saw 
in a glance what it took me three years 


to find out. Old Johnny Maddox told 
me to give Betty what she wanted; to 
give him what he wanted; to find out 
what you wanted and give it to you. This 
morning she spoke of some letters. Very 
clever of you! She didn’t suspect, nat- 
urally. Just the sort of romance that 
would appeal to her. You and I are going 
to make Bannister a perfect city. But I 


must do my share in my own fashion. I- 


simply can’t have her know—at least, 
until I have made substantial progress. 
You shall have your paper back, of 
course. .... I am growing tired. Just 
a little more. You could have come to 
me and demanded I fulfill my end of that 
mad bargain. You were honest, and you 
declined. Your whimsicality is on the 
surface; underneath you are unchange- 
able. So it occurs to me that if you 
gave up Betty, it was not that you had 
ceased to care. Am I right?” 

“Yes.” 

“As a man cares but once?” 

“But once.” 

“Then—go and find her.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Why not? You are the son of Digby 
Hallowell, but she is the daughter of Dun- 
leigh Mansfield. Between these two fa- 
thers, where’s the .choice?.. I merely 
stayed within the law, and your father 
played the game outside. I threw away 
all the glorious hours that are before 
you. I sent Betty to France because 
I didn’t care to be bothered with her. 
Find her, and when you find her, tell her 
I sent you. And then—both of you— 
come back here!” 


Ceres taxi went up Polygon Hill 
after the manner of the tank, now so 
celebrated in history-—slowly, ponderous- 
iy and heartrendingly. Street-cars got in 
the way, other taxies, lumber- and coal- 
wagons and pedestrians. Eventually he 
reached the Mansfield place. 

The butler, upon opening the door, 
eyed him with repellent loyalty, and said, 
“Miss Mansfield is not at home, sir,” and 
suggestively started the door toward the 
latch. : 

“Just a moment. I am sent by Mr. 
Mansfield himself. He wishes me to find 
his daughter.” 

“T do not know where she went, sir. 
It is probable that she is with Miss Mad- 
dox. The Doctor was here a little while 
ago.” . 

“May I use the telephone?” 

Reluctantly the butler ushered the en- 
emy into the study and indicated the 
telephone. His gesture was full of sup- 
pressed indignation. 

The Maddox maid replied to the first 
call. No; Miss Mansfield had gone across 
to the Cathewes’. The second call was 
not answered, though he kept Central 
busy for two or three minutes. Vaguely 
alarmed, he returned to the taxi. In the 
end he found himself in his own hallway, 
breathless with the chase. 

He opened the door to the living-room 
and stood on the threshold. Never be- 
fore had he heard his mother play the 
Fourth Ballade with such fire and pas- 
sion: She swept through the magnificent 
finale witha brilliance of technique and 
feeling that rivaled De Pachmann at his 
best. 

And the girl there, seated on the floor, 
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her. exquisite profile, against the 
wine of the rosewood, as beautifyly; 
fined as a cameo! Her eyes were ¢y 
in dreamy ecstasy. 

Here, after what had taken place | 
night! There could be only one yy 
ing: that she knew everything. My, 
She had sent for the Doctor and jp 
manner had forced the truth from} 
Cn top of this came. the recollectig, 
the cub reporter’s confession of hy 
sent Betty a complete series of clin 
She had confronted Maddox with 
and the old fellow-had told her the ing 
And somehow he must prevail upo 
never to let her father know. . Here 
cause she knew.also that he was th 
thor of those letters! Hadn't she y 
from Nancy’s? Out of that. aby 
gloom of two hours gone, this mi 
sunshine! 

The performer dropped her hands. 4 
piano was still singing as she turned 
head. =A 

“Sonny ?” 

Betty opened her eyes and slowlyn 
to her feet; numb with an inexplic) 
terror, not unlike that’ which childh 
sees in-dark rooms. What had happéem 
Always he would think that She } 
sought. him. The shame of it! 

She stood with her back to the pix 
staring. Then-she. reached backward, 
ward the. bench, toward the arms § 
wanted, needed. She was afraid. § 
turned desperately—to find that she 
been betrayed. The bench was-van 
Mrs. Cathewe had stolen quietly 
the room. 

“TJ—she has gone!” Betty stamme 


E crossed the room quickly, ‘but 
did not touch her. “There is 
doubt in your mind?” 

“Doubt of what?”—beginning to 
cover her poise. 

“Of me? That I love you, that Ik 
you the first time I saw you?” 

- “Well—perhaps.” A pause. “I'm 
ginning to wonder if you really w 
those letters.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, the writer of those beaulil 
love-letters wouldn’t stand as you do,} 
asking questions.” 

“What would he do?” 

“He would sweep me into his a 
kiss me, put me on his horse and 
away—and ask questions—” 

“Afterwards!” 

When she pressed back from him! 
was breathless. “And now I'm 
cious.” 

“Suspicious?” 

“You did that—overly well!” 

“The wonder of you!” 

She crept back into his arms, all! 
mischief gone. ‘Love me always 
that. And don’t be afraid of Daddy. 

“I’m not,” he replied. “Your if 
has made all this possible. He setl 
to you.” 

“He did? I love him! And hes 
never know that I know. To wit 
do fine and noble things because 
learned to love me!” Another 
“Ts there anything now on Jupilét) 
want?” 

There was only one way to answer’ 


( 


THE END 








What Mamma Said 
“Mamma wants a package of Lemon Jell-O 
and a package of Strawberry Jell-O.” 
Groceryman: “I suppose something else 
wouldn’t do, would it ?” 
“Mamma said be sure and get 
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because she’s got company and she wants to 
visit ’stead of working in the kitchen, and 
everybody likes Jell-O.” 
There is the whole thing in a nutshell. There 
is no kitchen drudgery making up Jell-O, and 
everybody likes Jell-O. 
The things that can be done with Jell-O are 
explained in the Jell-O Book in a way that inter- 
ests every woman. If you do not already pos- 
Sess a copy of the book and will give us your 
Name and address, one will be sent to you 
Promptly—free, of course. a 
There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 
and grocers sell them two for 25 cents. 
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for quality, for refreshing flavor 
and fragrance, for smooth, 
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“body” and for real and true 
satisfaction ! 


You have only to get acquainted 
with Camels to realize the ab- 
solute superiority of the Camel 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos. 

And, how you will prefer the 
Camel blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! We 
tell you it is a revelation! 


Camels are so unusual, so un- 


Camels certainly do |/ 
answer your keenest | 
cigarette desires— 


like any cigarette you ever 
puffed on! They meet the 
exacting requirement of the { 
most fastidious smokers! 


No matter how liberally you 
smoke Camels they will not tire 
your taste! And, it will delight 
you to discover personally that 
Camels leave no unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor! 


Compare Camels with any 
cigarette in the world at any 
price! You'll forget all about 


coupons, premiums or gifts! 
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THE UNMARRYING 
OF VEEDER 


(Continued from page 38) 














all but mythical sum to a ragged Cuban 
fsherman. And the boat-folk made no 
further cavil at carrying out the wishes 
of so princely a passenger. 


T= sun was just shoving over the 
edge of the eastern sea-line when 
the fishing-smack crawled around the 
promontory, under the lightsome shadow 
of Morro Castle and nosed into Havana 
harbor. Craig Veeder, his clothes rough 
dried, his feet in a huge pair of disreput- 
able slippers lent him by one of the boat- 
men,—stood in the prow and stared open- 
mouthed at the glory revealed to him. 
Perhaps there are more beautiful stage 
spectacles than the entrance of Havana 
harbor at sunrise. But Veeder had twice 
ossed the world without seeing such. In 
trance of wonder he stood drinking in 
the splendor of it all, while the boat 
louched across the bay in long tacks to 
ts anchorage below the Malecon. 

In another hour the castaway was 
imbing a flight of slippery green stone 
teps onto a landing-stage which faced a 
prand-opera-scenery plaza. His voyage 
s over. His new life was ready to 















Out in mid-harbor to westward swung 
anchor the white ship from which he 
ad fallen overboard less than eight 
hours earlier. Recalling the vessel’s 
chedule, Veeder knew she was due to 
il at noon. That meant he would 
be in no peril of recognition: from any 
f his fellow-tourists. All he need worry 
doing, by way of safeguard, was 
0 remain under cover for another few 
ours. This he proceeded to do. 
Hailing a closed jitney, Craig drove 
) an outfitting shop at the lower end of 
he Obispo, which he remembered from 
in earlier visit to the island. There he 
ought new clothing and hat and shoes. 
filled his pockets with fat black oily 
igats (which would have cost him from 
enty-five to thirty cents apiece in the 
es, and which he purchased here at 
price lower than would have been asked 
or certain brands of Connecticut cigars 
) and was driven to an obscure 
ttle hotel a stone’s-throw from the Cus- 
On the roof of his hotel he break- 
ed greedily on various native delica- 
After that, a three-hour nap, in a 
bom with a stone floor and glassless win- 
and a ceiling twenty feet high, took 
= Veeder the last traces of the 
ght’s 
At noon he fared forth from his hid- 
pace. A glance seaward told him 
ship gone. He was safe from 
posure. With three thousand dollars in 
0 he could launch out and en- 
his non-marital holiday. 
ie Next twelve hours were one con- 
uous delight. Craig wandered aim- 
y through the O’Reilly and the Obispo 
a the kindred alley-wide streets that 
sie with atmosphere. He reveled in 
Glimpses of mantilla-draped sefiori- 
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that the care necessary to help pre- 
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dentifrices. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans the teeth—and does it well 
—without risky chemicals. And it 
is delicious in flavor. 
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venient—it ‘‘comes out a ribbon, lies 
flat on the brush’’— economical, too, 
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tas and in the franker views of ebony 
women who stalked abroad with thick 
cigars clenched between their jaws. He 
was waylaid by scores of little children 
and cripples who sought to sell him 
twenty-cent chances in the next drawing 
of the government lottery. He loitered 
to listen to vendors singing the praises of 
their wares to the tune of some new 
ragtime melody, or stood aside to let sug- 
ar-cane carts brush past him in the 
narrow byways. 

Then, turning to the town’s center, he 
dined in hungry luxury at the Inglaterra 
and thence wondered forth into the newly 
lamplit Prado—a show street which is 
transformed into a magic vista with the 
oncoming of night, 

It was late when he got back to his 
hotel, and the day had tired him. Simple 
as had been his amusements since he 
landed in Havana, yet their accompanying 
sense of freedom, of perpetual liberty 





from his olden shackles, had given them 
an impetus which had told on his new- 
healed nerves. 


\V SEDER tumbled into bed, utterly 
worn out. But tired as he was, he 
could not sleep. He lay wide-eyed until 
the silences were broken by the before- 
daylight round of the clattering garbage- 
brigade, thence until the Cabanas bugle 
announced the dawn—and until the 
sleeping city was bustlingly astir with 
shout and rumble and with the clangor 
of innumerable bells. 

The longer he lay there, the unhappier 
the man became. He was dumfounded 
by his own growing unhappiness. It 
was so illogical, so senseless, so foolish! 
Here he was, free, with plenty of ready 
cash and with the world of fun ahead 
of him. His dream of years had come 
true. The cramped surroundings of home 
were forever put behind him. The world 
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of adventure, of jollity, of life and of 
women and of laughter, lay awaiting him. 
He had his heart’s desire. The shackles 
were stricken from his soaring wings. 
And he was beginning this new life of 
his in a city where, if anywhere in the 
world, a man can have a good time. 

Veeder told himself all these things. 
And the oftener he repeated them, the 
more wretchedly unhappy he found him- 
self. And with his personal gloom now 
merged a feeling which presently eclipsed 
it. By this time, hours before this time, 
Reina must have received word of his 
death. While her cur of a husband had 
been idling away a jolly evening in this 
holiday city of the Antilles, Reina had 
been lying in the darkness, sobbing her 
heart out, in anguished grief for the death 
of the man she worshiped—had been 
whispering through her sobs a prayer to 
his spirit to come back to her and to 
listen to her heartbroken love-words! 

The thought was like white-hot iron 
to the miserable man’s soul. Freedom to 
him meant endless tragedy to Reina. He 
saw that now. She was a one-man 
woman, if ever one was. And he had 
wantonly deserted her. 

He began to recall little pretty ways 
of hers, the childlike loving inflections of 
her dear voice. How bright and clean 
and comfortable she had kept his home, 
too! Not many wives would have slaved 
like that for a thankless and unapprecia- 
tive husband! And how had he rewarded 
her love and her work and her sweet 
comradeship? 

All at once Craig Veeder realized what 
was the matter with him, what had been 
the matter with him all night. He was 
homesick—hideously homesick! 

He was missing Reina. He was miss- 
ing her terribly. He was not enjoying 
this thing he had so blatantly called 
freedom! It might be all right for some 
men, for men who had never known any- 
thing better. But it was a sorry, shabby 
substitute for such a homé-life as had 
been his for six heavenly years! 

Now that he knew just what ailed him, 
Veeder stopped worrying. Things were 
as bad as they could possibly be. So 
there was no earthly use in mulling over 
them any longer. As soon as the cable- 
office should be open, he would send a 
message to Reina. And he would follow 
the message by the first available home- 
bound boat. This being decided, he fell 
into a deep sleep of fatigue. Nor did 
he awaken until long after noon. 


HEN he had bathed and dressed 

and eaten, Veeder made one more 
effort to revive his former yearnings for 
freedom. He would not cable Reina. 
At least, he would not do it until he 
had time to let his mood of remorse 
shift back if possible to that gorgeous 
holiday feeling of yesterday. 

Still battling with himself, he made his 
way again to the center of the city. 
Crossing Central Park, he headed for the 
Inglaterra. Perhaps, somewhere in that 
cream-hued and arcaded Spanish block, 
there might be a cable-office. It would 
do no harm/to inquire. At the Ingla- 
terra desk 4 at the Telegrafo or at the 
steamship dffice between the two hotels, 
he could assuredly get full information as 
to the sending of cables. And he could 
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buy a copy of the Havana Post, for 
morbid pleasure of reading the neg 
his own death. 

His step quickened. Through higy 
imposed indecision, he knew he hada 
up his mind. He knew that life» 
out Reina was worse than no life ™ 
He knew he was going to tell hergj 
that cable-message, if it took hay 
cash to do it. He knew, too, thy 














































was going to book passage aboard § 
Mascotte, for Key West, on the ym 
next Florida-ward voyage of that 
nosed gray-and-red straits ferryboat | 

His pace quickened to something 
a run. Out of the glare of yellows 
shine he bolted, like an accelerated 
bit, into the cool shade of the Inglatenj 
lobby. And there, on the threshold 
collided with a white-clad woman ¥ 
was coming out. 

Craig mumbled a plea for pardm 
his awkwardness and — as though , 
hurry on at the same blind speed 
at an exclamation from the white-gomy 
woman he halted in his tracks and blink 
owlishly down at her. 

The woman was Reina. 

She did not seem at all surprise 
see him. There were no signs of te 
in her friendly upraised eyes. 

“Why, Craig!” she was saying @ 
ing welcome. “Where have you bem 
this time? I began to think youd 
gotten my cable.” 

“Cable?” blithered Veeder, his a 
mask of stark idiocy. “No. No abk 

“But I sent it, four days ago,” 
protested. “It ought to have been 
ing for you when your ship touched 
yesterday morning. I can’t see 
wasn’t. And”—a, shade of perme 
clouding her level gaze—“if it wasy 
can’t see why you happen to be 
and not on your way to Porto Rico, 5 
I cabled that I was coming dow 
train to Key West, to meet you 
and that I’d get in on the Mascotte 
morning. I did. And you werent 
where. I was just going out, to— 

“But—” sputtered the bh 
Veeder; then he strangled anda 
staring in dumb wonder. 

Reina flushed. Something ma 
tent than mere perplexity, thm 
clouded her upraised eyes. , 

“Oh, Craig!” she faltered. 
laugh at me! It really wasn’t Tim 
all. It was awful. I stood it 
long as I could. And then I had i 
I couldn’t be away from 1 
longer. I couwdn’t. I got to® 
you so hard that it hurt likeli 
ulcerated tooth, Craig. I couldnt 
it. All the seasickness that ever 
pened was better than that. Sold 

“But I don’t—” 

“The house seemed like a vault & 
an empty church,” she went om 
sweetheart, when we get back, I 
you to promise solemnly that youl 
ashes on every rug we hang 
over on every couch and do all sat 
things to the furniture. And 
—with an effort at her wonted ¢ 
calm—“come and show me what & 
looks like. I haven’t had any 
it, till I found you.” : 

“I haven’t either,” lied Craig,’ 
ously happy. “But we are due® 
out mighty soon. Come along!” 
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‘The Christmas gift every man 
enjoys all the year ‘round 


Metal Case Outfit 


ithel-plated, gun metal, or gold- 
case, plain or embossed, 
lined; silver or gold 
AutoStrop Razor; twelve 
and selected leather strop. 

ive and Six Dollars. 


Comhination Set 


plated AutoStrop Razor; 
Peeial shaving brush and 
ving soap in gold-plated 
Mj; removable beveled plate 
Wror; twelve blades and 
leather strop. In black 
tase, Ten Dollars. 


SK any man to tell you 
—how soon after the first shave his razor blade 
begins to “‘pull’”’ 
—how unsatisfactory that last shave is — the 
shave that makes him throw the blade away. 


Then you’ll know why every man will be glad to 
get an AutoStrop Razor for Christmas. 


Every morning of the week the AutoStrop Razor 
provides a fresh, keen edge—gives a clean, quick, 
comfortable shave. 


500 clean, comfortable shaves guaranteed 
from every dozen blades 


Built right into the frame of the AutoStrop Razor 
is a unique stropping device, simple and efficient — 
quick and easy to use. It smooths the tiny teeth of 
the blade back into alignment, and renews the fine, 
smooth edge before every shave. 


It isn’t necessary to take the razor apart to strop the blade. 
The strop is simply slipped through the razor head. The 
AutoStrop Razor sharpens, shaves, and cleans without 
removing a single part. 

Perfect shaving comfort for every man—every day—that’s 
what these remarkable features of the AutoStrop Razor méan. 
Five hundred satisfying shaves are guaranteed from every 
dozen blades. This razor is a Christmas gift a man enjoys 
all year ’round! 


Make your Christmas gift fill a man’s real need. Give 
him an AutoStrop Razor. Ask your dealer today to show you 
the many different styles of AutoStrop Razor outfits — from 
the folding Pocket Kit to the complete Tourist Set. 


The standard set, shown above, consists of a silver-plated, 
self-stropping razor, twelve blades, and selected leather strop 
—all in a neat, compact, black leather case, velvet lined. Five 
Dollars. 

AutToStrop Sarety Razor Co. 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON PARIS 


AutoStrop Razor 
— sharpens itself 


Combination Set 


Silver-plated AutoStrop Razor; 
special shaving brush and 
shaving soap in. silwer-plated 
tubes; twelve blades and selected 
leather strop. In velvet lined 
black leather case, Seven DoHars 
and a Half. 


Pocket Kit 


Genuine pigskin or black leather 
flexible case, leather (ined; silver- 
plated AutoStrop Razor; oval 
metal mirror; twelve blades. and 
selected leather strop. Fiwva 
Dollars 
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Why Children 
Dont Obey 






and a oy When 
sympathy exist, o 
and all the bad traits 
that children pick up so 
easily are not given a 
chance to develop. A 
command, quietly 
epoken, brings instant 
obedience in every case 
—and even children 
who are habitually dis- 
obedient are quickly 
changed into willing, 
obedient boys and girls. 


Highest Endorsements 


This new system, which 
has been. put into the 
form of an illustrated 
Course prepared especi- 
ally for the busy parent, 
is producing remark- 
able and immediate re- 
sults for thousands of 
parents in all parts of 
the world, and is en- 
dorsed by leading edu- 
cators. It covers all 
es from cradle to 
eighteen years. 
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in Child Training” is 
the title of a startling 
book which describes 


ation. 


Dept. 2612 





Training,” Free. 





Obedience is the very foundation of 
character in all children. Yet how many 
parents discover constantly that their 
instructions to their children carry no 
farther than around the corner. 
disobedience is simply the leader of a 
whole troop of bad traits. 
selfishness, jealousy, disrespect, untruth- 
fulness, ill temper and many other harm- 
ful, unpleasant qualities that a child 
acquires during the first few years of 
its life are directly related to that first 
great fault of disobedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem 
to have been about the only resource at 
¥ the command of parents. But new meth- 
ods have been discovered which make it easy to 
train children to obey promptly, pleasantly and 
surely without breaking the child's will, without 
creatmg fear, resentment or revenge in the 
child’s heart, as whipping does. 
method is based on confidence between parent 
rfecc understanding and 

ience comes naturally 


And 


Willfulness, 


is new 











Do You Know How— 


to instruct children 
in the delicate mat- 
ter of sex? 

to always obtain 
cheerful obedience? 
to correct mistakes 
of early training? 
to k child from 
crying 

to develop initiative 
in child? 


to teach child in- 


| stantly to comply 





with command, 
“Don’t touch”? 

to suppress temper 
in children without 
punishment ? 

to teach punctuality? 
Perseverance? Care- 
fulness? 

to overcome obsti- 
nacy? 

These are only a few 
of the hundreds of 
questions ly an- 
swered and explained. 








this new system and outlines 
the work of the Parents Associ- 
Mail coupon or send 
letter or postal today and the 
book will be sent free—but do 
it now, as this announcement 
may never appear again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Dept. 2612, 449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please se.id me your book, “‘ New Methods in Child 
isdoes not obligate me inany way. 
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| grateful for gratuitous information. 


| broke in. 
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RICHARD FORGETS TO COUNT Try 


(Continued from page 53) 








decided quite impartially, might be the 
result of the mirror, but on the other 
hand, it might be due to his notice. Any- 
way, the suggestions as he ran through 
them, proved mostly negligible. The 
last suggestion he came to, however, fixed 
his attention. It read: 


Clerks should not be permitted to 
ask for verbal instructions concerning 
matters of office routine. This wastes 
time, because it begins conversations, 
leads to digressions and results in loss 
of time, whereas a written request for 
instructions can be answered in the same 
way briefly and directly and with no 
possibility of misunderstanding. 


It was as well, perhaps, that Richard 
was twenty-eight and free from super- 
fluous avoirdupois. Had he been fifty, 
with a tendency toward apoplexy, his emo- 
tions might have furnished an item for the 
afternoon papers. He knew before he 
opened the envelope who had suggested 
it. Nevertheless he—still being just— 


approved the suggestion, and later told~ 


Eve so, adding, lest she be unduly set up, 
that anybody coming into an organization 
invariably got a fresh and valuable per- 
spective on it, and that— 

“Oh, I got that out of a book,” she 
“Tt occurred to me the other 
day when you were interrupted while I 
was here.” 


R* HARD knew very well when it had 
occurred to her, and did not feel 
She 
lacked tact—that was the trouble with 
her. And Heaven deliver him from a 
tactless woman! In the remoter regions 
of his mind, however, lurked a desire for 
an opportunity to deliver a little construc- 
tive criticism to Eve West. The longed- 
for opportunity came swiftly. Richard, 
swinging through the outer office the next 
day, perceived that Eve had a visitor. She 
was typing furious:y, and the intruder was 
watching her with frank interest. The 
visitor, who was unmistakably masculine, 
and as clean-cut and clean-washed as 
Richard himself, had drawn up a chair 
and seemed to be glad he had come and 
quite ready to make himself at home. 

Richard continued on to his office and 
sat down and considered (impartially, of 
course) what he had witnessed. It would 
never do. There was an office rule against 
visitors. Unquestionably Eve was pre- 
suming upon her relationship to Austin 
West. That filled him with deep and 
righteous indignation. What would be- 
come of discipline if this were permitted? 
He reached over and pushed the buzzer 
beside his desk. Another girl answered. 

“Miss West has gone to lunch,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Please ask her to come in when she 
returns,” he said, his brows ominous. 

Almost an hour later Eve entered with 
her characteristic alert expectancy. Rich- 
ard swung about and faced her. 

“T am very sorry,” he said gently, “to 
have to call your attention to the rule that 





forbids callers during business hours.” 


Eve colored a clear pink. “I amy 
It was my cousin—” She stopped 
bit her lip angrily, as Richard's § 
showed polite disbelief. 

“T am afraid,” he said satirically, 4 
even relationship cannot be urged x 

cuse. So many of our stenogry 

ve—cousins.” 

Eve’s eyes fairly snapped, but Ric: 
continued imperturbably: “Also, I ng 
that you overstayed your lunchiy 
Although we do not ask our employes 
punch a time-clock, we expect them’ 

This was too much for even a mg 
business woman. Eve's voice, wy 
crisp and incisive, was indignant, aq 
broke in: 

“I didn’t leave the office until 
quarter past twelve. I had promise 
meet my cousin”—she paused as if 
ing him to question the relationship 
twelve, outside, but the corresponds 
was unusually heavy, and I wanted 
finish it before going out. He cam 
and waited—” 

“Even so,” observed Richard, “I 
afraid the example is a bad one to 
the other girls... . . That is all.” 

Eve left the room without a 
Richard was quite sure, however, that 
wouldn’t forget in “a hurry. 

And she didn’t. As she sat at her 
writer, biting her lips to restrain thet 
which anger threatened to distill, she 
him. Being humen, she wanted: 
back at him; being feminine, a pete 
splendid revenge suggested itself to 
before she went to bed that night 
if you must know, she was running4 
ribbon through her Billie Burke. 
was that some miracle might brig 
young man into that state she hal 
served other young men in. @ 
wotldn’t she make him squirm! 

It would have to be a miracle, be 
she scorned the thought of in amy 
leading him on, even to his doom. | 
she went even further to the 0 
extreme, becoming in his presence @ 
princess such as no one, save pel 
polar explorer, would be brave enog 
approach. 









UCH was the situation when Rid 

returning from a_ conference 
Austin West one morning, found his 
occupied by a young woman wil 
very attractive and very, very fem 
Any possibility that she was there aa 
ness connected with the National 
was dissipated by her greeting. 

“You,” she charged, pouting pf 
“haven’t the slightest idea whol 
Have you?” 

Richard accepted the outstretched 
“How,” he parried, “could I forgtt 
He was quite apt to talk that way! 
of business hours. 

Nevertheless he asked his @ 
which was frantically searching & 
for some record of a girl ninete@l® 
most, with dark hair and tip-til 
who in thunder she could be. 

“You havé” she reipeted, “aod 
know you have. But forgive 
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The Kindergarten 
Teacher— 
need she carry the 
burden of saving lives 
should fire break out 
in school ? 
What are you doing 
tohelp her? Do you 
know what real fire 


protection means ? 
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In case of fire ~ Heroine or Martyr ? 


“Kate's new teacher is wonderful! She just loves 
thosechildren. And how much they are learning!” says 
Kate's mother to her neighbor. 


“Yes I guess you're right,” the mother of the rebellious 
boy is forced to admit. “Andy has actually come to like 
going to school.” 

So they congratulate themselves and are proud of their 
fine teachers. 





Suppose at this very moment there is an elec- 
tic wire somewhere spitting hot short-circuit 
| while the blaze from them is eating silently 

the varnished woodwork. 


Half an hour later! Kate and Andy may be 
saved through the presence of mind of their new 
teacher, or she may have paid with her life for 
blind official indifference to the dangers of fire. 


_ Yes, you parents think only of the importance 
of teachers and teaching. 


You send your little ones to school day after day without 

ing out about the building they are in or what constitutes 

protection. And equally unthinking people assure 

you the schoolhouse is the safest building in town. Has 

Mnot wide stairways and many exits, they ask? And do 
they not have fire drills ? 


So your momentary fears are silenced and you reflect 


that the children will be looked after by the teacher—such 
a sensible girl, even if she is young. 

Don’t place this cruel responsibility on some young 
woman for another day. Firld out yourself how best to 
protect your school. 

The Automatic Sprinkler System is the one kind of 
equipment which can actually guard your child when you 
are not there to watch. Day and night, the sprinklers are 
ready for action. Down in the basement right there under 
the-kindergarten room is the very place for the fire to start. 
But with the Grinnell Sprinkler equipment there can be 
no danger, for when the fire starts, the water starts. 

Men have protected some five billion dollars of their 
business property from fire by the use of automatic sprinklers, 

Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and 
our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardizing 
thousands of lives. 

With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet 
that tells just what to do? 


Read “Fire Tragedies and 
Their Remedy” 


If you feel too indifferent to send 
for this free booklet telling what to 
do, what right have you to blame 
others when a horrible calamity occurs 
in your town? Think of your schools 
and write today, now, for this in- 
—7 interesting a 
General Fire Extinguisher Y> 
273 West Exchange Street, Brove 
dence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water ‘starts 
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IT? 
* 
This line of grotesque men was the key to 
the great mystery that told Sherlock Holmes 
who committed the desperate murder. 
The 10,469 people who have sent this 
coupon the last few weeks know the answer to the mystery. 


Stop guessing. Send the coupon. Get free on approval 
this complete set of 


the INTERNATIONAL 
ADVENTURE. LIBRARY 


DRACULA, be Bram Seeker ARSENE LUPIN 
HOLMES by Maurice Leblano 
y Sir A. Conan le THE CONFESSIONS OF 


b: 

URN OF 8H. : 
HOLMES ARSENE L 
by Sir A. Conan 

EABANDONE 
by Wa 'aworth Oni 


5 


UPIN 
le by Maurice Leblanc 
D BOOM THE TEETH OF THE TI- 
GER, by Maurice Leblano 
ORYSTAL STOPPER 


anc 

‘EEDLE 
blanc 

‘8 ADMIRAL 


Frederick Ferdinand Moore 
COTLAND YARD 





by Albert Dorringto: 


15 VOLUMES 
11 LONG NOVELS 
S53 SHORT STORIES 

















Great thinkers—statesmen and busi- 
ness men— all say they get the greatest 
mental relaxation from reading a really 
good adventure or detective story. 

You too can forget the worries and 
troables of the day by having these 
wonderful books near at hand to read 
and to thrill over whenever the mood 
is upon you. 


Price Goes Up 
December 20th 


Because we have not had to pay for edit- 
ing and plates we have been able to get a 
small edition of the International Adventure 





W. R. Caldwell & Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 
Please send me, 
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was only four years old the last time you 
saw me.” 

Memory snatched out the record and 
handed it to him. 

“Sit down, Amy,” he said with a cor- 
diality that gained warmth with the re- 
lief he felt, “and tell me what you are 
doing East.” 

“We are staying at the Cabot,” said 
Amy, swishing her skirts as she accepted 
the invitaticn. “We just got there this 
morning. Mother was going to call you 
up to-night. She said we mustn’t bother 
you during business hours—but I was 
just determined I would come in and 
make you take me to lunch. Mother will 
scold—but you don’t mind, do you?” 

_ “Mind?” cried Richard gallantly. “I 
should say not! I thank whatever gods 
there be for your unconquerable soul.” 

They smiled at each other, in a very 
friendly way; then she glanced about the 
room and back to his desk and then at 
him, and in her eyes he saw approval of 
all they visioned. 

“You must be awfully important,” she 
ventured. 

Richard denied it; indeed, he spent the 
next twenty minutes denying it, for she 
wouldn’t be convinced. He leaned back 
and beamed at her until she reminded him 
of lunch. Then he sprang up and reached 
for his hat, and she remarked that there 
was some lint on the band, aid he looked 
for it with the nothing-seeing masculine 
eyes, and she took hold of his hat to 
point it out. 

A knock at the door interrupted them. 
“Come in,” said Richard automatically. 

Eve came in—or rather she started to, 
and hesitated on the threshold. Richard 
realized just why. Amy held one end of 
his hat and he had hold of the other. 
Unquestionably they made a pretty pic- 
ture! 

Amy glanced from Eve to Richard. In 
desperation he blurted out: “My cousin, 
Miss Winslow—Miss West.” 

Eve acknowledged Amy’s coquettish 
smile in her own crisp fashion. 

“Oh, damn!” thought Richard. 

Lunch proved a protracted. session. 
Afterward Richard had quite a time per- 
suading Amy that although it would be 
just the jolliest lark to charter a taxi and 
surprise Mother, he couldn’t spare the 
time, “—not even this once.” It was al- 
most two when he returned to the office. 
Naturally Eve didn’t say anything to him 
about cousins or time-clocks—vocally. 
She didn’t need it. 

Amy stayed in the city four days; and 
Richard never knew when she might drop 
in. She was quite feminine about such 
interruptions; she seemed to believe, quite 
implicitly, that he was an awfully busy 
man, indeed that he was the particular 
sun the National Fruit Company revolved 
about. But she did not let this interfere 
with her trustful assurance that he might 
at any time of day spend a few moments 
revolving about her. When Richard’s gal- 
lantry showed signs of wear, she simply 
became more feminine and appealing. 

“T’m awfully in the way, aren’t I?” she 
ventured. ; 

“Not at all,” he assured her without 
enthusiasm—but she had enough for two. 

Eve’s eyes were enigmatic, after these 
interludes; at least they seemed so to 
Richard, who held fierce arguments with 
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some inward tormentor. Hang it 
could he do? 7 

Anyway, Amy was going Saturday, an 
that would be the end of it. Only j 
wasn’t. The after-effects were visit 
upon Richard; at twenty-eight he Wy 
in danger of becoming a profound mi 
nist. Lord deliver him from all w 
in general—and Eve West in particuly| 

Of the fact that women no longer hy 
the old attraction for him he was to get 
fresh and striking proof. He went to, 
dinner-dance and there discovered he yy 
to take in Constance Evans, which jy 
went to show how carelessly a hostey 
mixes human chemicals. Constance yy 
the girl who, a mere matter of weeks agy 
had shaken Richard’s faith in the sex. Rid 
ard, however, had little time for th 
not with Constance’s mocking eyes fim 
provocatively upon him. 

“This,” he murmured, “is a pleasup] 
did not hope to have again this side 
paradise.” 

Constance smiled charmingly. “T 
you are still in practice, Richard,” shep 
torted, and tucked a small hand under th 
sleeve of his. dinner-coat. 































EYE sat almost opposite them at dé 
ner. His impression of what se 
wore was negligible, but he could not hep 
noticing that her shoulders seemed bem 
tifully and strongly made and mai 
notably white. Aliso her hair appeared 
have been permitted to fluff- out 
more than usual. She looked differey 
more, if you choose, feminine. Rid 
could understand how she might be attr 
tive—to some men. 

As if conscious of his scrutiny, 
glanced at him and, their eyes meeting 
nodded with a swift, wholly impersol 
smile and then proceeded to devote ke 
self once more to her companion. 7 
latter Richard recognized as her coUm 
Richard remembered now that he 
been introduced to him before dinner, a 
also that he had felt an inexplicable ¢ 
like toward him. He— 

“I beg your pardon?” ‘he said, tum 
apologetically to Constance. 

“I merely wished to remind youl@ 
still here,”’ she said. 

“As if I could forget it!” he pam 
with weak gallantry. 

Constance smiled. “This is the 
time I have seen Miss West,” she @ 
maliciously. “She is rather striking” 

Richard shrugged his shoulders. 
you care for red hair. J prefer 0 
shades.” 

Constance bent her head a little; 
profile was at its best so. “I know 
did once,” she murmured. This wa ® 
last thing she should have said, and # 
knew it, but she couldn’t help it; 0# 
him stare at Eve so aroused s 
utterly feminine in her. 

“Once?” he ventured, his eyes oa 

And that was the beginning of the 
game of thrust and parry, touche an 
poste. It ran through dinner, 0@ 
scandalized interest of every womal} 
ent except, apparently, Eve. It con 
thereafter, into the dance that fold 
until Constance told him he must, fot 
cency’s sake, dance with somebody @ 
And he decided, still for decency’s #™ 
that perhaps he should ask Eve. 

Eve smiled up at him, though a” 
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Christmas merry —then keeps a picture » 
| story of the Christmas merriment. 
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furniture, the beauty and dignity ot 
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Furniture makes a lasting ap 

Karpen Furniture has that indefin- 
able touch of the master craftsman 
of today who searchesboth the past 
and the present for his ideals. For 
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(Continued from page 112) 


the way she smiled at the object of Rich- 
ard’s inexplicable dislike, and said that 
she was so sorry, but— 

The order she displayed was eloquent. 
It was filled, with a predominance of 
scrawled Petes. Her cousin’s name, 
Richard recollected, was Peters, and this 
was unquestionably his asinine way of 
shortening it. Anyway, Richard bowed 
stiffly, withdrew to the smoking-room, 
consumed a cigarette with unusual fe- 
rocity and returning, claimed Constance 
once more. 

“Let’s sit this out,” he suggested; and 
she, sitting first on her conscience, acqui- 
esced. They passed to the veranda and 
perched on the rail. She put her head 
back against a post and looked fragile and 
a little wistful. The stars were tender, 
and so was the night-wind, and for a time 
they sat silent. Then she looked, lumi- 
nously, at Richard. He leaned forward 
and touched her fingers. He didn’t know 
why, but she did—she was willing him to. 
An instant her fingers lay passive. Then 
she withdrew them, quickly, as if of- 
fended. But Richard hardly noticed; he 
was endeavoring to assimilate an amazing 
discovery. 

The thrills were gone. 

Constance bit her lip, and then, her 
voice edged in spite of herself, she said: 
“T think I'll cut the rest of it.” 

Richard saw her to her car and was 
denied the privilege of seeing her further. 


Thereupon he decided he needed a breath: 


of air and walked home. In the course 
of the next half-hour he aired, not only 
himself, but a lot of pessimistic views 
about life. Plainly there were to be no 
more thrills for him. Also he came to the 
conclusion that somebody ought to re- 
mind Eve West that the consensus of 
opinion in civilized communities is that 
cousins should not marry. This, however, 
was none of his affair; he put it from his 
mind—repeatedly. Nevertheless his last 
waking thought that night was a wonder 
whether Eve still believed kissing unhy- 
gienic, and if the cousin-chap agreed, 

In the meantime the party of the sec- 
ond part in this mutual detestation society 
had said good night to her cousin (in a 
thoroughly hygienic fashion) and had cor- 
dially negatived his ventured: “I sup- 
pose I have tired you to death talking 
about her.” But she was tired, as she 
admitted when she switched off the lights 
and slipped into bed. Even so, she didn’t 
fall asleep at once. Her mind hopped 
from one train of thought to another like 
a small boy vending newspapers. 

It was quite evident that as far as 
Richard Winslow was concerned, Con- 
stance Evans was nature’s masterpiece. 
One of her instructors at Simmons had 
written to say that if she weren’t wholly 
satisfied with her present place, perhaps— 
and so forth.- Constance Evans was en- 
gaged and ought to be ashamed of her- 
self. She hadn’t considered the Simmons 
offer “seriously, but perhaps— ~~ The 
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' silly way he had looked at Constang 


Evans! As if there weren’t another gi 
in the room! He— Eve burrowed rego. 
lutely down into her pillow and counte 
hundreds and hundreds of sheep Jumping 
over a fence. 

The next morning Richard said “Good 
morning!” to Eve exactly as if he had 
not seen her flaunting her personal pref. 
erences in the face of the consensus of 
opinion of civilized communities, and she 
replied exactly as if she had not wit 
nessed his disgraceful absorption in Cop. 
stance Evans. 

“The cessation of tourist tray 
toward the tropics during the summer’” 
he dictated, “ ‘is inevitable; but it is felt 
that if each of our passenger agencies jp 
the tropics systematically and aggre. 
sively advertises our special summer rates, 
this can be counteracted, in a measure, by 
increased passenger traffic from the south 
to the north. Your active codperation 
to this end is asked, and we request ac 
knowledgment of this communication, and 
any suggestions regarding it that may 
occur to you.’” 

To Eve he added: “Make one copy of 
that, please, for Mr. West’s O. K.” 

Austin West regarded the suggestion 
rather dubiously. 

“It may help,” he commented, “but it 
wont fill the boats during the summer,” 

“That can’t be done,” retorted Richant 
confidently. “To get Northerners to 
to the tropics in summer is—” ) 

“I know,” intervened West, “but va 
know what directors are like—always 
pecting miracles.” He pushed the shat 
toward Richard. “But send it along”) 


ICHARD did so and let the summa 

passenger problem, recurrent every 
year at this season, slip from his mint 
until the very next day the suggestion 
box produced the following: 

Teachers are the great summer tour- 
ists. To this class the National Fruit 
Company can address a particularly at- 
tractive appeal. Though not generally 
known, it is a fact that the tempera- 
ture in the tropics is the same, winter 
or summer. This, teachers will at once 
appreciate. They will also find a strong 
inducement in the fact that half-rates 
prevail at this season not only & 
steamer-fares, but at hotels, curio-shops 
and so all down the line, even to cab- 


fares, 

Mention should also be made of the 
fact that the Panama Canal is an 
attraction and that outside of this, 
glimpses of both England in Jamaica, 
and Spain in Colombia, are given, none 
the less interesting because in a new 
world setting. : 
Richard turned over the attached & 

velope without opening it. He had # 
right to; this was a matter that should ® 
put up to the chief. Anyway, he ke 
very well whose suggestion it was. 5% 
ing abruptly, he carried it to the pret 
dent. The latter straightened up at # 
desk and then bent over it. 

“Er, hum!” he said, and began readilf 
aloud. “ ‘Teachers are the great summt 
tourists. To this class—’” his vale 
trailed off as his interest was caught. 

Richard stood over him, holding the 
envelope containing the name of the # 
gester until Austin West finished, # 
raising his head, beamed approval at # 
--“Now, that,” he~ said cordially, # 


a 
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HE Studebaker LIGHT-SIX is a beautiful light-weight car of 
119-inch wheelbase, wth ample room for five adult passengers. The 
Studebaker quality dominant smooth, steady pull of its perfected 50-horsepower motor—its life 
for 68 years, is reflected in and snap—gives you every assurance of a car ready for any emergency. 


We LEAS Its light-weight—and it is one of the lightest six-cylinder cars on the 
market—and perfect balance contribute to low gasoline consumption 
with remarkably high tire mileage. 


Ask any Studebaker dealer for a demonstration. 
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“At Last—a Real Job 
and Real Money!” 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time study 
would do for a man. Taking up that 
L C. S. course marked the real beginning 
of my success. In three months I received 
my first promotion. But I kept right on 
studying and I’ve been climbing ever 
since.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million students of the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools telling of 
advancements and increased salaries won 
through spare time study. How much 
longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than 
to wait five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent 
with the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own 
home will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best. 

Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 


cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
Goupon. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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more like your old self, Richard. Just 
recently you seemed to have lost some of 
your pep, but—” 

“The suggestion isn’t mine,” Richard 
broke in through stiff lips. 

Austin West registered an almost comic 
dismay. “Isn’t yours?” 

Richard handed him the envelope. He 
glanced at it a second and then opened it. 

“Gosh!” he ejaculated. He looked up 
at Richard propitiatorily. “What shall 
we do with this young woman?” 

Richard, however, refused to be ca- 
joled. “You might,” he suggested, “pro- 
mote her to my position, inasmuch”—bit- 
terly—‘‘as I seem to have lost my pep.” 

Austin West’s eyes flickered danger- 
ously for an instant. Then the fire died 
out. He was an old man and a wise one; 
he had long since learned the futility of 
anger in any crisis. 

“Now, let’s be sensible, Richard, ” he 
began. 


ICHARD was in no mood to be sen- 

sible. He was in the mood when a 
man feels as if he must smash something, 
in such a mood as Samson was, when he 
thrust the pillars aside and brought the 
temple down about his tormentors’ ears, 
without thought or care that it came 
about his ears too. He was in the mood 
when to be asked to be sensible was an 
insult. And also he was profoundly of 
the impression that the time had come 
when the National Fruit Company’s ex- 
ecutive offices were not big enough to 
hold Eve West and him. 

“T do not doubt,” he added in a chilled- 
steel tone, “that that is what she has been 
aiming toward all along.” 

The door slammed behind him. Austin 
West folded his hands automatically over 
their accustomed place and slumped back 
in his chair. 

“God bless my soul!” he said fervently. 

Richard strode across the outer office 
to his own door and slammed that. He 
sat down at his desk and glared about him. 
Lost his pep, had he! Well, he knew 
half a dozen concerns that would be glad 
to get a chance at him, pep or no pep. 
He opened and shut all the drawers in his 
desk for no apparent reason other than 
to give his emotions exercise, and then, 
with great grimness, pushed the buzzer 
beside his desk. 

Eve appeared, Eton-collared and ex- 
pectant. “Take a letter, please,” he said. 
“Address it to the president of this com- 
pany.” He gave her an instant to comply 
and then resumed: 

“ ‘Following our conversation this morn- 
ing, I beg hereby to submit my resigna- 
tion to take effect at the earliest conven- 
ience—’ ” 

At this point Eve forgot Rule One in 
the bright lexicon of a successful stenog- 
rapher. This is that she has no concern 
in what is being dictated, other than get- 
ting it down, word for word. It may not 
make sense; it may sound wrong; it may 
surprise her. Never mind—put it down. 

Instead, Eve stopped short and stared 
at him. Worse still, she actually said: 
“You are going to resign?” 

“TI am,” he said, with a feeling of great 
but wholly inexplicable satisfaction. 

“But I don’t understand!” she pro- 
tested. 

It did not occur to him to tell her, po- 
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Thousands of| 
People 


wrote letters of appres 
ciation to Mr. Kelland 
during the serialization! 
of his master-noveh 


THE LITTL 
MOMENT OI 
HAPPINESS 


and to these is made 
announcement that thi 
gripping story may 01 
be procured in book for# 


The biggest peers 
most poignant situations 
that any American novelist} 
has recently tackled, s} 
found in this new book by | 
Clarence Budington Kelland 


Mr. Kelland has written once 
for all the romance of the 
American officer and the 
French girl in war-time —the 
poignant, beautiful story of} 
Andree and Kenneth. They} 
met and loved—in Paris; but 
could they marry and be} 
happy—in America? So true} 
to life that one lieutenant} 
writes, “I might imagine it} 
was copied from my own | 
experience in Paris.” 


THE LITTLE MOMENT 
OF HAPPINESS 


Frontispiece $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS} 
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Times have changed 
since Shakespeare 


boar ene thought of all the world as a stage. Motion 
pictures have made that thought a fact. 

When the olden plays were first put on at that queer little 
cockpit in London, called the Globe Theatre, the audience had to 
imagine suitable settings to the action of the drama. 

How the old playwrights would have been amazed and delighted 
by Paramount- Artcraft Pictures, in which are supplied all the 
living realities of romance—scenery, climatic conditions, tall forests, 
salty oceans, and the very flesh and blood of men and women! 

“The play's the thing” still, but think what has happened to 

motion picture theatre also, the comfort of the audience, the 
luxury of the presentation ! 

Hardly a community anywhere that lacks a theatre worthy to 
show Paramount-Artcraft Pictures. 

Hardly a community anywhere that does not know enough to 
demand them. 

Watch the theatres’ announcements and know before you pay 


a These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
CArtcraft Pictures—and the theatres that show them. 
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Latest 
Paramount-Artcraft 
Pictures 
Released to December Ist 


Billie Burke in “SADIE LovE”’ 
Irene Castle <n “THE INVISIBLE BOND”’ 
Marguerite Clark in ““LUCK IN PAWN" 
Ethel Clayton :x ‘‘A SPORTING CHANCR”’ 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 

““MALE AND FEMALE’ 
Elsie Ferguson in “COUNTERFEIT” 
Dorothy Gish in ““TURNING THE TABLES" 
D. W. Griffith's Production 

“SCARLET Days” 

* Wm. S. Hart ix **‘WAGON TRACKS” 
Houdini i ““THE GRIM GAME” 
Vivian Martin in ‘‘H1S OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid ix “THE LOTTERY MAN” 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
““THE LIFE LINE” 
George Loane wee Production 


ui 
HE MIRACLE MAN” 
Robert Warwick ix “In MIzzoURA” 
Bryant Washburn in 
“It PAYS TO ADVERTISB”’ 
“The Teeth of the er’ With a Star Cast 
“The Miracle of Love” 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
“The Derk Star” AC litag Producti 
* Supervision Thomas H. Ince 
Thomas H. Ince Productions 
Enid Beanett i» 


“WHAT EVERY WOMAN LEARNS*™ 
Dorothy Dalton in “*L’ APACHE” 
MacLean 





“CROOKED STRAIGHT” 


Peramount-Arbuckie Comedies 
One Each Month 


Two Each Month 
Paramount-Al St. Joha Com 

One Each Month 
Paramount-Ernest Truex Comedies 

Oue Each Month 
Paramount-De Haven Comedies 

One Rach Month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Post Nature res 

issued every other week 

Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 

one cach week 

Pictures 
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> Paramount-Burlingham Adventure 


every other week 
Paramount-Briggs Comedies one cach week 
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Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
provides proper 
nourishment to 
make firm flesh, 
strong limbs and a 
rugged constitution. 


Send today for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food and 
out book, “The Care 
and Feeding of 


Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
rous. Flesh, White, 
ink or Cream, 65c. 

Ee of druggists or 


Over two 


million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Jor a. sample box. 
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litely but firmly, that it was none of her 
business. 

“Probably not,” he retorted, his voice 
edged with bitterness in spite of himself. 

Eve glanced at him, steadily and search- 
ingly, and slowly the color swept into her 
face. 

“I’ve known ever since I came here 
that you resented my uncle’s giving me a 
chance,”—that she should refer to Aus- 
tin West as her uncle showed how far her 
emotions had carried her,—“and that you 
were unfairly prejudiced against me.” 

Her eyes met his challengingly, but he 
did not speak. 

“And that that,” she went on, “is why 
you have been acting the part of a 
spoiled child.” 

Richard stared at her, his mouth open. 
There was a pause, during which he be- 
came conscious of this fact and shut it 
tightly. She was waiting for him to 
speak; he strove to think of something 
sufficiently cutting. 

“I suppose,” he managed finally, “that 
this is a part of the curriculum at Sim- 
mons that I am being given the advan- 
tage of.” 


Eve’s face flamed the color of her hair,: 


which, it was quite evident, wasn’t red 
for nothing. 

“No, it isn’t,” she flashed. “You’ve 
made me angry,”—as if Richard could 
doubt this—‘and I’m speaking the truth. 
It ought to do you good to hear it for 
once.” 

“Thank you,” said Richard, savagely 
sarcastic. 

“And,” she finished, “I have been of- 
fered another position, anyway.” 

Richard gaped once more. “You—you 
are going to resign?” 

Eve nodded, her eyes bright and defi- 
ant. Then, forgetful of his unfinished 
letter, she started to rise, and her notebook 
slipped to the floor. She stooped to pick 
it up, and at the same instant he also 
stooped. That he should, showed how 
far his emotions had carried him. 


"THE next moment the atmosphere was 
charged with stars—not those chil- 
dren of the sun, soft summer stars, or the 
singing stars the poets celebrated, but the 
stars that shine out with great brilliance 
even in broad daylight. They were the 
children of two heads in sharp contact. 
Each recoiled instinctively, even as their 
fingers, clutching for the notebook, 
touched and, as instinctively, clung. And 
then—well, this must be one of those 
things that simply can’t be explained. 

In the first place, it always makes one 
irritable to have one’s head bumped. 
Again, Richard had, as will be remem- 
bered, decided there were no more thrills 
in life for him. Also he had assured him- 
self that if he and Eve West were both 
cast up on a desert island he would not 
change his attitude toward her, by a sin- 
gle iota. And yet as his fingers touched 
hers for the briefest of instants, his arms 
thrilled unmistakably—and so did his 
ears! 

Then, as the stars cleared from his vi- 
sion, he saw that her lips were very, very 
close to his. The impulse was quite irre- 
sistible. It proved that Eve West was, 
once more, the exception to the rule of 
Richard. 


“Oh!” said Eve. She sprang to her 
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Remove Hair 
the Common-sense Way | 


F merely removing hair from the | 
surface of the skin were all that 
were required of a depilatory,a #f 
razor would solve the supesfiuous ‘| 

hair problem. 
De Miracle, the original sanitary if 
liquid, does more than remove sur- 
face hair. It devitalizes it, which | 
is the only common-sense way to | 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genw« 
ine De Miracle has a money 
uarantee in each package. 
EREE BOOK with testimonials of § 
eminent physicians, surgeons, der 
matologists and medical journ: 
explains how De Miracle devitak | 
izes hair, mailed in plain se 
envelope on request. 
Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 
At all toilet counters or direct fem 
in >» On receidt o q 
np $2.08, which includes war rod 
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New Song Hits*€ 


from Song Headquarters 


INTER Nights! How we love those nights at home ! —with 

f¥ the friendly piano, the talking machine and player-piano that 
ate always ready to lead the fun. Welcome, then, the wonderful new 
“Feist” song-hits listed on this page! They mean new delights for 
winter nights, They mean you can sing in your own home the new 
song-hits the stars are singing in theatres everywhere—you can dance 
in your home the pet-numbers of jazz bands and orchestras. They 


tary ate truly wonderful hits— famous at all song centers—the pride of 
hich Song Headquarters. Take this page to your piano and try them out. j 
As, a ** On the Trail to Santa Fe’’ ‘ 


that dreamy waltz melody, that beautiful homely sentiment of “On the Trail 

‘the Santa Fe,” are a combination nobody with an ear for music, a heart for e 5 

eauty and feet for dancing can get away from. It’s a fascinating song hit Ait: Sin Kissed shad- ows 
ve y.is singing and dancing. Get it today. 4 


** Golden Gate’’ 


“Golden Gate,’’ by the writer of ‘ Bubbles,” is a golden = from start to 

There’s golden sunshine in its sweet waltz melody. There are golden 
dreams and golden memories in its simple, beautiful sentiment. It’s a wonder- 
ful song, alike for singing and dancing. 


> 


REFRS Gea 


“ce ° ry) ; 
In Siam Can hear the ° breezes 


Loring—mysterious—truly Oriental is the spirit of this new song hit. But it is sat bor, 
polished with real live melody, sprinkled with real dance pep. And the mixture 


makes a supreme fox-trot for your piano, phonograph or player-piano. Try it. , : v7; “ 
alae mae “Golden G 
Other Beautiful Feist Songs: _ Ooiden ate 
When You Look inahe Heart of a Rose” “ By the Campfire” 3 by Kendis and Brockman 
Thank God You're Here, Mother Mine” “ The Radiance in Your Eyes ” any Feist 
's a Girl in Chateau Thierry 
of #@Sweet Tomorrow " 


; 
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** The Land of Lullaby” 

“* Your Heart is Calling Mine’ 
ie “* Persian Moon "’ 
4 Bluia’ the Blues” ** Lullaby Blues ” 
Star of the East ** Love, Here Is My Heart" 

Limerick Way ” ** Give Me All of You” 
«(Fiske O'Hara's Hit) ** Sing Me Love's Lullaby ” 
The Vamp " “Erin” 











Instrumental Numbers 


Aloma *’ ** Klondyke Blues’ “* Laughing Blues 

“ yke ues ughing Blues 

« Stat of the Sea” ** Sensation *’ Fidgety Feet" 

» Lazy Daddy” Bells of Bagdad” ‘* At theJazz Ball” 
Syria” sd ” Sd ” 

a Djer-Kiss as Vamp 

« Merel Beaucoup * (Thank You), “ Orange Blossom Rag ” 
Church Street Sobbin’ Blues™ "* Heart of a Rose *—Waltz 


wherever music is sold, or we will supply 
direct at 40c a copy, postpaid. Band or 
‘ Orchestra, 25c each. 


7 


| Ask your dealer for a copy of 
“Feist’s Melody Ballads” 
booklet that will give you the words and music That 
ihe choruses of many of the beautiful song hits listed ©, “tall bind love ay 
If not at your dealer's, send us his name ©. Feist, Ine 
two-cent stamp and we will supply you direct, N.Y, 
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Put Your Name 
On This 
Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay posi* 
tions in the fascinating field of automobile 
engineering. We have made it easy for you 
to fit yourself for one of these positions. You 


don’t have to go to school. You don’t have 
to serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen auto- 
mobile engineers and specialists have 
complied a spare time reading course that 
will equip you to be an automobile expert 
without taking any time from your present work. 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an : 
up-to the minute six-vol- Partial List of 
ume library on Automo- 
bile Engineering, cover- M eg song ~ 
ing the construction, care — * - wo ue- 
and repair of pleasure so Wirmg 





cars, motor trucks and a 
motorcycles. Brimminz wae a 
over with advanced infor- Motor struction 
mation on Lighting Sys- and Repair 

tems, Garage Design and | Carburetors & Settings 
Equipment, Welding and | Valves, Cooling 

other repair methods. | Lubrication 

Contains everything that | Fly-Wheels 

a mechanic or anengineer utch 


or a motorcyclist or the 
owner or prospective own- 
er of a motor car ought to 


know. Written in simple Vule izi 

language that anybody es - —ad 

can understand. Taste- Starting and Lighting 
fully bound in American Systems 


Shop Kinks 
Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 
Klectrics 

Storage Batteries 

Cars and Repair 
Motorcyles 
Commercial Trucks 
Glossary 


Morocco, flexible covers, 
gold stamped, 2.650 pages 
and 2,300 _ illustrations, 
tables and explanatory 
diagrams. A library that 
cost thousands of dollars 
tocom pile but that comes 
to you free for 7 days’ 
examination. 


Only 7c a Day 


Not a cent to payin advance. First you see the 
books in your own home or shop. Just mail coupon 
and pay express ¢harges when books arrive. You 
can read them and study them for seven whole days 
before you decide whether you want to keep them or 
not. If you like the books send onty $2 in seven days 
and $2 a month until the special introductory price 
of $19.80 has been paid. (Regular price $30.00.) Along § 
with the set goes a year's consulting membership in 
the American Technical Society. (Regular price $12.) 
This great bargain offer must soon be withdrawn. 


Send No Money Now 


Don't take our 
word fo: 
the 


















r it. 


out cost. There 
isso much profit 
in this offer for 
you, that weurge 
you to waste not 
&@ moment in 
sending for the 
books. ~ ee 
cou 

malls today. 
Send no money 
— just the coupon ! 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. A499, Chicago, Ill. 
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Reference ..... eecesseoccoces ancesoscbes Secceccoeses wocccccece 





feet, flushing furiously. “Oh!” she re- 
peated. 

Richard rose too. He looked defiant 
and guilty and glad and scared and sur- 
prised and miserable all at once. 

“T know,” he said, though, if she had 
asked him to explain just how he knew, 
he would have been stumped. “I know— 
but I couldn’t help it.” 

This, of course, was no excuse, and her 
face showed that she did not accept it. 

“T know I’m a rotter and a cad and all 
that,” he began afresh. “But—well, I 
guess I’m going to get paid for it.” 

He stuck his hands in his pockets and 
looked exceedingly unhappy. 

In the face of such a surprising state- 
ment even great and righteous indigna- 
tion must be expected to give way tempo- 
rarily. “I don’t understand,” she said 
frigidly but none the less expectantly. 

Richard eyed her bitterly. “Of course 
you don’t,” he said. And then he waved 
his arm in a large way suggestive of dis- 
gust and discouragement. 

“T don’t understand,” began Eve again. 

“No, I suppose you don’t,” he broke in, 
swinging toward her. “But the fact is 
that so far from being sorry for—for do- 
ing what I did, I’d give my right hand to 
—to do it again.” 

If Eve doubted the truth of that, the 
way he glared at her must have convinced 
her. A miracle had delivered this object 
of her hate into her hands. Her splendid 
revenge was at hand. All that remained 


. was to make him squirm. 


“T’ve always said,” he went on, trying 
to achieve cynicism, “that if a man who 
thought he must kiss a girl would simply 
stop and count ten, he could manage with- 
out.” 

He tried to smile as he finished: “But 
I forgot to count ten.” 

Silence. “How,” said Eve’s voice, 
speaking without her permission, “about 
Constance Evans?” 

“Hang Constance Evans!” was Rich- 
ard’s retort. ‘What has she got to do 
with it?” He glared at her. She met 
his eyes, but it was an effort. Silence 
again. Then Richard’s expression changed 
miraculously. “Why—Eve!” 


N his office Austin West, having medi- 
tated upon the case of Richard Wins- 
low, had arrived at the commendable 
conclusion that though that impetuous 
young ingrate might have a great momen- 
tary desire to bite off his nose to spite his 
face, it would be a kind and Christian act 
to keep him from doing so. Accordingly 
he rose, with some stiffness of joint, and 
padded across the floor and through the 
outer office, and then, having neglected to 
knock as even a president should, he 
opened the door of his assistant’s office. 
He closed it again, gently but swiftly, 
and returned whence he had come. Tak- 
ing up his telephone, he called his house. 
“Ts that you, Minnie?” he asked. And 
reassured on that point, he said cryp- 
tically: “Remember that notion Eve had 
about kissing?” 
Silence on his end of the wire for a 
moment. Then: 
“That’s it—unhygienic,” he corrobo- 
rated, and chuckled. “Well, Minnie, I 


thought I’d let you know that if she was 
right, she’s about due for a bad attack of 
something. 
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Practical because this 
course has been com 
piled by Meyer Both Co, 
the largest, most widely 
known organization of ity 
kind—a long established 
institution of international 
reputation—practical be 
cause it embraces therich 
fund of experience that 
has madethem dominantly 
— successful. The demand 
for good commercial art e- 
ceeds the supply. It’s opportunity 
for you—in a highly paid, intensely 
interesting profession. We can a 
but limited number of students. Send 
4c in stamps for special book today, 
Address Home Study Dept. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE of COMMERCIAL ART 
1939 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 




















- —_ 
RLISS LACED 
Trade Mark U. 8. Patent Office 
ideal support for VARICOSE VEINS, 
wweak ankles and all leg troubles. Wash 
able, adjustable and durable. No Elasticty. 
bch th (by mail 15c —_ 
™ for alllegu all 
med i ull directions com 
} plete by mail $5.00. d today for free book« 
: No. 2, and measurement blank. 
¥ | CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO, 
15 CourtSq. Suite 2 Boston, Mam, 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cira 
lation, etc., Required by the Act of Congres 
of August 24, 1912, of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE, published thly 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1919. 
State of Illinois, 


County of Cook. bo. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State a 

county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles M, 

who, having been duly 













rs 







in the above caption, required by 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of @® 
form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pubilshe, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, 
Editor, Karl Edwin Harriman............++-sesssseey a 

nosekebenennnecsee North American Bldg., Chicago, 
| Lae Be. Bauer 

‘anager, aries M. CHET... 0 eseseenere 
coccesccccccsscocees North American Bidg., 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and & 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation. give its nam 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning # 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock) 
Louis tel North A -, Chicago, 













None. 





T , 

Beales J. Hoses American Bldg., Chicago, * 

Stephen Hexter......North American Bldg., Chicas mm 

A. BR. Stumer....... North ean Bide., Chicago, 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, of 

security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or mote 

total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securill# 









are: None. 
4. That the two Paragrarhs next above, giving & 

names of the owners, stockholders, and security ho 

{ff any, contain not only the list of the stockholdesd 

security h 








security holder appears upon the books of compat 
as — & or in any other fiduciary relation, the — 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 1s : 





ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
stockholders and security holders who do not #' 
the hooks of the o 
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MARK TWAIN 
SALE CLOSES 
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Laugh and Grow Young 
Today our great men know 
that to forget their cares, they 
must know how to laugh. Not 
the laughter of a passing jest 
Ga pretty folly, but the deep, 
wholesome laughter that wells 
up from the heart. 


ig 


Many times in the past few years 
you have said to yourself, “I must 
get that set of Mark Twain. I 
don’t want my children to grow up 
without him.” a 

But nowthetimehascome when to 
morrow will not do as well as todas 
We not only have to raise the price— 
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Mice Yeu can forget the cares and we haveto close the little payment sale. i 
Want of your day if you Everybody loves the man who laughs. Beforeyouseeanother Mark Twain 4 

nstict & knew the laughter that bub- He is at peace with the world — at peace advertisement you will have missed 

ternal bles and twinkles through the with himself. He is a success in life — in your last chance to get his imperish- 

oe pages of Mark Twain. business and at home. able work at a low price. ; 

=| MARK TWAIN 25 Volumes | 






Into Chinese and Russian, into Polish and French, into the years from now—the demand for his books is so heavy that we a 

ages in every queer corner of the world Mark Twain has will always make them, no matter what the cost. But we will 4 

been translated. have to charge a price for them so high that they will become a $ 

No American home can be without Mark Twain, for he is luxury beyond the reach of most men. a 

: the spirit of America. Get your set while the price is low. Get your set now. Go 3 
| You can always get a set of Mark Twain — next year, ten back with Mark Twain and be a boy again. ‘| 
te | 
the ctres- 3 
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FIRIE 1 Paine’s Life Of  41arseVols. 
. Mark Twain:-- _ Hustrated 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark Twain of in the usual way — so until the edition is ex- 


12s es! 









a0, il at low price, but it brings you abso- hausted, we will give you a complete set. FREE ‘ 
ago, th Albert Bigelow Paine’s Life of with your set of Mark Twain. 4 
ost Mark Twain. There are only a few—this coupon brings you 4 
tee i It © ge that we have a few sets of the four- one—and never again will you have a chance 4 
ite name volume edition on hand — not enough to dispose to get one except at the full regular prices, 1 
t : 
on ; 
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Send no money — the coupon puts you under price. We take all the chances—you take none. 
a sblig gation. You do not have to think about This coupon means money in your pocket — 
until the books are in your home. All that money saved. 
you do by mailing’ the coupon today is that if Do not wait until next month — next week 
You do like the books you get them at the low or tomorrow—today—now is the time. 
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Send the, coupon, now, today 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Est. 1817 
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u $1.50 within 5 days and §2. 
seal for 18 months. For 
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“It can’t go off 
by accident” 


People don’t deliberately throw 
revolvers on the floor—but occa- 
sionally they drop them accident- 
ally. If itisanIver Johnson there 
is no danger; it can’t go off—no 
matter what you do—unless you 
pull the trigger all the way back. 


IVER 


JOHNSON 


Youcan “hammer the hammer” of 
an Iver Johnson with perfect safety. 

Simple, strong, straight-shoot- 
ing and safe—an Iver Johnson is 
pre-eminently the home protec- 
tion firearm. Choice of three 
grips: Regular, Perfect Rubber, 
Western Walnut. 

At all hardware and sporting- 
goods stores. 


Three Booklets Free 


Indicate which books you 
want: A—‘Firearms,’”’ B— 
**Bioycles,’’ C—‘‘ Motorcycles’’ 


If your dealer cannot supply the Iver 
ohnson, send us his name and address. 
e will supply you through him. 
IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
138 River St,, Fitchbarg, Massachusetts 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 
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THE MAN 





WHO WAS THERE} 


(Continued from page 73) 





“I’m going to take Jack Peat back with 
me and see what he can do toward taking 
the kinks out of the situation at the plant. 
If you’ve followed his work, you don’t 
need to be told that he’s just as strong 
for the principle of the open shop as he 
is against the closed shop. One of this 
man Dugan’s demands is a closed shop. 
I'll tell you plainly that we’ll liquidate 
the business before we’ll surrender to that 
demand. Until Dugan came along, we’ve 
never had a union man on the pay-roll so 
far as I know. I’m in the fight to estab- 
lish the sort of teamwork between man- 
agement and employees that Jack Peat 
stands for—and that includes the right 
of every employee to belong or not be- 
long to any organization that is decent and 
American to the core. 

“Now I’ve spread all the cards on the 
table so that you can see the full hand 
I’m holding. What’s your answer to my 
invitation to come along and prove for 
yourself the truth of the charge of crook- 
edness I’ve made against one of your or- 
ganizers? ‘The train back leaves in an 
hour.” 

After a moment of reflection, in which 
Thomas Dyce had some difficulty in con- 
cealing the strain of his suspense, Mac- 
Pherson answered: 

“T'll meet you at the station.” 


gota ger src kept his word. Jack 
Peat joined them at Harrisburg 
His grin was just as ingratiating as 
when he was the hero of the day in one 
of the stiffest battles that Harvard and 
Yale ever fought on the gridiron, and in 
their hours of free and companionable 
talk on the train, it became evident to 
Dyce that this apostle was making a tell- 
ing impression upon the cautious and re- 
served labor leader. This intercourse also 
yielded the troubled junior partner an- 
other keen satisfaction. He became con- 
vinced that Jack Peat had “both feet on 
the ground” with a ball-and-heel solid- 
ity that dispelled the one submerged 
doubt that haunted him as to the wisdom 
of his course. 

At almost the identical moment when 
the trio changed stations in Chicago and 
started on the final eighty-mile lap of 
their journey, Mike Dugan found himself 
with idle time on his hands and a surge 
of irrepressible, buoyant spirits and pleas- 
ant expectations within. He had received 
a wire instructing him to meet the reason- 
able and businesslike partner in Dyce’s 
private office at two that afternoon. 
Everything was all set, and in a few hours 
he would be on his way with a roll in his 
pocket representing the fattest clean-up 
he had ever made. Dugan reflected with 
a grin that the high cost of settling had 
certainly kept pace with the high cost of 
living—and then some! He was weighing 
the ¢ompetitive charms of California and 
Florida as winter resorts when his stray- 
ing feet took him to the main entrance of 
the plant just at the moment when Amy 
Forbes came down the stairway from the 
second floor. 

Like Thomas Dyce, Dugan had always 


cherished a weakness for red hair of 
particular hue of the severe but effect 
coiffure that confronted him. He §& 
known a Titian-headed lass in Co 
Kerry with—but that was a memory, 
Amy Forbes was a tangible presence! 

Turning his back on the elevator, whis 
he had intended to take to the shop-fig 
—just to show that he had the right4 
way wherever he pleased to go, 
trained his warmest smile on the appre 
ing Amy and genially remarked: i 

“Hello, girlie! I just heard—” 

But his interesting announcement 
never finished. At that instant Ab 
Roswell Geer stepped out of the ele 
car, overheard the chummy greeting, 
the angered reaction in the flaming fag 
of the girl, and clutched the collar of 
offending organizer in a sinewy grip. 
next second Dugan found himself outs 
sprawling upon the steps of the bull 
ing. The old man stood in the do 
way making remarks that aroused met 
ries of a Donegal fair that had held @ 
record in riot language against all 
within his recollection. % 

Instinctively, Dugan glanced about al 
derived extreme comfort from the i 
that his ejection had evidently been um 
served by any workman. Leaping to 
feet, he returned to Abner Roswell .G 
a rapid fire of salutations that smé 
of smoking peat-fires and smoky 
whisky. Then he raised a whistle to 
lips and gave a shrill blast. That was 
real retort. 

A moment later, after Dugan had 
treated inside the gate of the Works, 
big whistle took up the echo and sent} 
to every part of the plant. The work 
threw down their tools, and the stf 
was on. 

The old man had upset the pot of 
ridge at almost the instant when it 
ready to be served at the peace t& 
And he was exultantly, profanely and 
roariously glad of it. He had passed” 
cup of humiliation on to the interlop 
upstart who had been holding it to 
lips. What was more, he had an 
for his outbreak that Tom Dyce wa 
be bound to accept. That was major of 
solation to the old man, who cherisii 
a wholesome but secret respect, alm 
approaching fear, of the opinion of I 
junior partner. 


Y/HEN Thomas Dyce came thro 
the train gate into the station of 
home city, he caught himself in the g 
of an almost boyish thrill of exultati@ 
He had brought the secretary of the 
tional union from distant Washington! 
find out for himself the crookedness 
an organizer who was using his office: 
a club for personal graft. This in 
looked to Dyce like a distinct achil 
ment. Why, he asked himself, shou 
he feel a glow of elation? To get & 
two men to take a trip halfway across! 
continent—and on almost a moment's! 
tice—was not an easy matter. He 
certainly entitled to feel a bit set up! 
Suddenly, in the little group of 
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ART MODELS THAT ENHANCE INTERIORS 


HE “Beaux Arts” cabinet! A Brunswick Phonograph case de- 

sign of rare beauty. A masterpiece in proportion, charming in 
detail. One that will blend with the finest furniture creations of any 
of the French periods. Note the carefully matched walnut panels in 
the doors and ends. The happy combination of exquisite French 
mouldings. Length 45 inches. Height 52% inches. Depth 22% inches. 


PERIOD CABINETS. These chests—ex- 
amples of the finest in wood craftsmanship— 
are especially designed to harmonize with 
French, English or Italian Renaissance furni- 
ture and interiors. Features, meriting the at- 
tention of those artistically inclined, are as 
follows: The Phonograph is concealed— 


equipped with new and improved electric 
motor; the top is stationary—permitting the 
use of decorative objects; the high lights in 
the Polychroming are subdued—touched up 
if desired, to match the dominant color of the 
room. Prominent artists and decorators en- 
dorse them. 


$3'75 and upwards 


An interesting booklet in colors treats of all models in detail 
Write for it or ask any Brunswick dealer 


THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


623-633 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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the gate scanning the line of ar- 

he saw Amy Forbes. One glance 

her tense face was enough to cause an 

want drop of the mercury in his tem- 
weramental thermometer. 

| When he joined her a moment later, 

caught his arm in her eagerness and 


exclaimed : 
“Everything has blown up. Mr. Geer 
Eeonened to overhear Dugan call me 
Girlie,’ and threw him out the door on 
stone steps. Then—” 
for the old man!” interrupted 
“Tf I’d been there, Dugan would 
in the hospital now.” 
“Wait, please; there’s no time to lose,” 
‘in the flushing Amy. “Of course Du- 
mn went up in a blaze and gave the 
ignal. Right now the men are on 
ir way to a meeting in the ball-park.” 
“I don’t care. Let him—” 
“Oh, yes, you do,” insisted the girl. 
he thing you’ve undertaken is too big 
allow personal feelings to hinder it.” 
hesitated for an instant, tffen added: 
And you're too big to let them stop you, 
» 


‘After a moment of silence Dyce de- 


“If I could only reach Dugan before he 

es his speech, I think he could be 
I might as well tell you that 

ls looking for graft, and we got a nice 
ile trap set for him.” 
'*I can get Goldie’s Buck to carry any 
rd you want to him,” eagerly sug- 
pested Amy. 

“All. right,” responded Dyce. * “Have 
Buck say that I’ve just returned and am 

aiting for him at the hotel with good 
news. Also let Buck suggest that it might 
be well to go a little easy in his speech, 
because of circumstances connected with 
ithe old man’s action, that the shrewd 

ourse is to avoid getting himself into a 
position from which he can’t withdraw 
if he should find it mighty desirable to do 
0.” 

“Don’t worry,” remarked Amy as she 
turned to go. “I know that Buck is to 
be trusted. He’s intelligent. Besides, 
he wants to carry water on both shoulders 
and keep solid with the management with- 
out offending Dugan or the union.” 


{/HEN Buck reached the ball-park, he 
found Dugan taking a deep drink 
from a water-pitcher. 

“Just wetting my whistle,” he play- 
fully remarked to Buck, “before I let 
out a screech that will make strike his- 
tory in this town.” 

_*h€ message that Buck whispered into 
nis ear did not turn back the threatened 
tide of oratory, but it certainly robbed it 
of a white-capped fury that, in the inten- 
lions of the orator, would mark it as his 
masterpiece. 

What they don’t hear,” was Dugan’s 
crafty reflection, “they'll never miss. And 

flash from Dyce means that he’s heard 
all about the fracas and that he knows 

ve to pay for it, too. It’ll raise 

ante about a hundred per cent. I'll 
teach him and the old man that Dugan 

Organizer can’t be attacked and in- 
, Without its costing them some- 


Possibly Dugan’s decision not to refer 
assault may have been slightly in- 
mnced by the fact that, at the moment 
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Look at the bottom of the legs. 
Are they free to dig into what- 
ever they rest on? 


Every time a leg rasps across 
your floor or ploughs a rug it 
leaves a scar. 


There’s not a piece of furniture 
in yourhome but will be improved 
by putting on Domes of Silence. 


A few taps of the hammer and 
they’re on to stay. 


Each set of four in a neat, colored 
package only 10c a set—at hardware and 
department stores or wherever you see 
the package. When buying new furni- 
ture your dealer will be glad to equip 
the furniture you buy with Domes of 
Silence—ask him—-that’s all. 


DOMES of 
SILENCE 


“BETTER THAN CASTERS” 





when he began to speak, the girl with the 
head of golden-red hair took a seat di- 
rectly in front of him, along with several 
of the oldest and most influential work- 
ers in the shop. Certainly, instead of 
picturing himself as a target of corpo- 
rate hatred and violence, Dugan was con- 
tent to draw a dazzling picture of what 
organization would do to swell the pay 
of the wage-workers and give them the 
power to lift working-conditions above the 
level of practical serfdom. Everything 
could not be achieved in an instant, he 
assured his hearers, but he would force 
substantial concessions that would furnish 
a solid basis on which to build a union 
that would grow stronger under every 
test. 

It was a talk which brought a chill of 
disappointment to the small group of 
radicals, but caused one of the old men 
to remark to the pioneer employee who 
sat beside him: 

“Guess I’ve misjudged him a bit. He 
seems to talk more sense to-day.” 


Papin conto Buck had reported the 
delivery of the message and the in- 
dication that Dugan was not blowing off 
the lid, the three hours in which Dyce 
waited in his room at the Brislin House 
were about the longest he had ever spent. 
Just as he had fully determined that the 
more personal of these problems was go- 
ing to be solved just as soon as the labor 
situation was settled, the door opened 
without warning, and Dugan stood before 


him with a sinister grin on his face. He 
came directly to the point, with the 
punch of a man who is determined upon 
direct action. 

“I’m here,” he announced, “to hold up 
my end of the load. But I'll say that 
nobody can assault Mike Dugan and in- 
sult the business agent of the union with- 
cut settling the score., Nothing short of 
five thousand goes now—and you've got 
to give the men fifty per cent of what 
they’ve asked for, in the bargain. Busi- 
ness agents have got to deliver enough 
goods to make a showing, or they wont 
last long.” 

“The old man certainly did cut in and 
mess things up for me,” replied Dyce. 
“T ought to have tied his hands to the 
bedpost or lured him out of town. But 
the damage is done now, and I guess he'll 
have to pay for it. As to the demands, 
I'll make the split you suggest. Just draw 
up the agreement and hand it to me this 
evening here in my room in time for you 
to notify the men to-night to get back 
on their jobs in the morning. Don’t you 
think you’re putting the screws on 
rather stiff in stinging me for five thou- 
sand? ‘That’s rather strong, don’t you 
think? Better than a thousand a week, 
for the time you’ve put in organizing the 
union here!” 

“Yes,” laughed Dugan, “you bet it’s 
strong. I intend it to be strong enough to 
make the old man squirm good and plenty. 
Don’t forget to remind him of the high 
cost of bouncing. Rud it into him that a 
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Harold Bell Wright’s Greatest Novel 
Nearly One Million Already Sold 
Your Best and Most Helpful Gift 
for Christmas Will Be This New 
Ozark Story of Life and Love 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


The story is as sweet and clean 
and wholesome as the atmosphere 
of the out-of-doors of God’s un- 
spoiled world of the Ozark hills. 


Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 











Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St, John 


Harold Bell Wright knows life and how Ingtraton showing acbiepe | 
: : selling novel ever publis - | 
we live it or he could never have created  $72b¥ dwithspecial Christmas 


i . hou slip, cover in colors, ready for | 
Brian Kent. And how we should love to oe, covet & s, ready for 


meet dear old Auntie Sue, the sweetest stores. 

and most charming character it has ever 

been our good fortune to know. You come to love Judy, too. 
Poor, twisted, mountain-bred Judy. She will touch every sympa- 
thetic heart. And Betty Jo! She is just—well! just Betty Jo. 
She just naturally lives in the pages of the book. There are thrill- 
ing incidents related with such vivid realism that one reads with 
breathless interest. And yet the fascinating power of the story is 
rather in the skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of 
life’s invisible forces out of which the thrilling incidents come. 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Our B Cataios of of We catalog and sell by mail, at a big 
Books of ers FREE saving to you, over 25,000 books of 


other parr We “yt the largest number of ublic, rivate and 
school libraries and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick 
and satisfying. Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 














Saniora, y= NEEDLES 


for ALL MAKES of steel needle records! 


sides, always fits the groove perfectly 





yk teens ordinary needle when new fits 
the record groove (Fig. 1). As 
the needle wears, however, being tapered 
it can no longer fit the groove ac- 
curately without wearing the record 
( Fig. 2). 

The Sonora Needle, having parallel 


Three Grades: Loud — Medium — Soft. 


and increases the life of the record. 
Sonora Needles play many times, 
are more convenient, more economical 
and MELLOW THE TONE, Try the 
Sonora Needle — note how many times 
and how beautifully it plays. 


30c per card of 5. 40c in Canada 


FREE! Send for free sample needle today! 
Sonora Phoungraph Sales Company, Fur. 


George E. Brightson, President 


279 Broadway, Dept. J, New York City 


Toronto Branch: Ryrie Building 


£. 2 lie. 





CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed dies of i q y 
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| business man is working under 


handicap when he has to play pag 
such a fool—” 

“Well,” interrupted Dyce as 
locked the small drawer of the 
“here’s your five thousand.” 

“Here,” suggested Dugan, pig 
newspaper from the waste basket, 
stuff up in this. And just snap 
ber band from your copy of the di d 
around the package.” 

“Quite a neat little parcel,” com 
Dyce as he handed it to D 
learned to wrap packages when) 
clerk in a general store—good exp 
eh?” 

“Didn’t imagine, then,” genial 
sponded Dugan, “that you’d ever beds 
up greenbacks in lumps of five tho 
did you? Well—so long. And ]f 
you're a practical man. Some sense 


YCE held the door open and 

to his departing guest, who § 
toward the stairway. Instantly the 
of the adjoining room opened, andB 
found his way blocked by a stocky 
of middle age, and a younger compa 
who looked the typical college athlete 
the pink of trai ing. 

“Just a minute,” quietly interposed! 
older man. “I’m MacPherson, secre 
of the national union. Here’s my w 
card to prove—” 

Dugan made a bolt to break pasti 
Scotchman—and suddenly found him 
in the iron grip of the former half4 
of the Yale team. Before he knew 
was happening, he was inside the room 
had just left and listening to the 
voice of Thomas Dyce, who was¢ 
ing: 

“TI suggest, Mr. MacPherson, that 
insist upon showing your union catl 
Mr. Dugan—and then perhaps you 


be interested in taking a peep intoa 


neat little package which he still care 
his hand.” 

There was fire in the gray eyes of 
Scotchman as he pushed his card be 
the face of the struggling Dugan, hel 
there for a moment and then tor 
wrappings from the package. 

Selecting the topmost bundle, 
pointed to ink-marks upon one greel 
after another, carefully exhibited 0 
before the flaming eyes of the orga 
and remarked: 

“I put ’em there myself. Nowd 
trouble you for your union card, ® 
Dugan. I’m a little sensitive about 
reputation of union-labor represental 
and I’m going to let you off easy mm 


account. Perhaps I ought to puly 


over the road for this thing, but 
Dyce has agreed to leniency, and Pimp 
ticularly anxious to avoid scandal 
labor organization is just at the thres 
of a fair chance to come into itsé 
Now hand over your card.” 

As this was “one, the national # 
tary slowly tore it into bits and ad 

“It’s the last you'll ever have. Ye 
either go to work or else take up# 
treacherous career—as a burglat @ 
hold-up man—and accept the mM 
that those lines offer. There’s #? 
leaving for the West in ten minules 
I think you'll do well to catch 1% 
let me say to you that your BF 
skunk is the kind that gives ti¢ 
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oo Stasny Songs because everybody 
likes to hear them. Wherever a dozen 
jolly young people are gathered about a 
piano for a “ sing,”? you may be sure the 
new Stasny Song, “I’m Forever Thinking 
“of You” is on the music rack. It’s such a 
likable, friendly sort of song that every- 
one takes to it at once. Like all Stasny 
Songs it is clean and bright, equally good 
on the stage or in the home, just the sort 
you would like to sing to your sweet- 
heart, or in the presence of your mother 
or sister, 


On the stage, Blossom Seeley is making 
abig hit with the jazzy rag, “My Gal.” 
Her audiences go wild over it at every 
performance. She wires: “Accept my con- 
gfatulations on your wonderful number, 


‘My Gai.’ It is a winner. No one can 
resist her. Everybody loves ‘My Gal.’ 
It is the biggest hit I have had in years.” 

If you want a simple ballad that will 
touch every heart, try “ Lullaby Land,” 
for it has made a big popular hit every 
time it has been sung. It should be on 
YOUR piano with the rest of your favor- 
ite Stasny Songs. They strike an answer- 
ing chord in every heart, they are so 
simple and appealing, the melodies are 
touching, the words fresh and catchy. 
They are on the pianos of the nation. 

You are always safe in buying Stasny 
Music, every piece is popular, every piece 
is worth singing. You will see Stasny 
Music on pianos wherever you go. Ask 
your dealer to show you Stasny Song Hits 
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Sing Stasny Songs 


My Gal 
(She Has Some Wonderful bs op ee * 
ae | 
ons CO 


ach gt ees + 
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ee 


Every chap knows a girl 
he’d like to sing this song 
to, every girl knows some 
chap she would like to have 
sing.it to her. Get it for 
your piano today. 


F 2 


OTHER STASNY HITS 


“Girl of Mine” “Evening Brings Love Dreams of You” 
“It’s Never Too Late to be Sorry” “Just Like the Will o’ the Wisp” 
China” “Ss body Misses S body’s Kisses’’ 


“I’m Not Jealous But I Just Don’t 
ike It’” 


“Some Day” 

“Beautiful Dixieland” 

“Can You imagine” 

*Jazzin’ the Blues Away” 

**Dance of the Moon Birds”! 
(Instrumental) 





“Tears Tell” 


“Sweethea:t Land” =e 


Weethe sight time came 5 stead ung. tthe Joes tang 9 





at any Music or Department Store and any 

On Sale Godweth, Kresge, reas, McCrory, Metro- 

olitan, Grant or Kraft Store. If your dealer is out of these 

Sey Song Hits, we will send them — for 15c a copy, 
seven for $1 postpaid; orchestra 25c each. 


ye a ani 2 gaan 
Sentimental, languorous 
and fullofmelody.“Lullab 
Land” will carry you bac 
in mind to your care-free 
childhood. You will be 
Get them from your dealer happy while you are sing- 
for your PLAYER - PIANO ing it. 





Get them from your dealer 


fr your TALKING MACHINE 62 West 45th Street, New York 
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My Way of Teaching Piano 
Made Plenty of Enemies 


All the old fogeys who are down on 
anything new—especially correspond- 
ence study—made it pretty hard for 
me when I first started 25 years ago. 


And the fact that in spite of their 
opposition I obtained more students 
every year seems to me pretty good 
evidence that my method isn’t wholly 
bad. 


I now have far more students than 
were ever before taught by one man. 
There isn’t a State in the Union that 
doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me. They 
learned in quarter the usual time and 
at quarter the usual cost. I will gladly 
refer you to any number who will 
soon convince you of the excellent 

; results they gained 
from my _ instruc- 
tion. Myfree book- 
let, “Howto Learn 
Piano or Organ,”’ 
will interest and 
inform you. But 
don’t send for it if 
you’re afraid of be- 
ing convinced. 

My way of teaching 
piano or organ is en- 
tirely different from all 
others. Out of every 
four hours of study, 
one hour is spent en- 
tirely away from, the 
keyboard—learning 
something about Har- 
mony and the Laws of 
Music. This is an 
awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘‘old 
school’’ whostill think 
that learning piano is 
solely a problem of 
** finger gymnastics.’’ 
When you do goto the 
keyboard, you accom- 

lish tavice as much, 
oli ou under- 
stand what you are 
doing, Within four 
lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting 
piece not only in the 
41 original key, but in all 
other keys as well. 


I make use of every 
i} possible scientific help 
3] —many of which are 
entirely unknown to 
} the average teacher, 
li My patented inven- 
tion, the COLORO- 
sesessess FP REE BOOK COUPON «sseeces 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio BL 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


= —— | 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, ““How to Learn Piano or Organ,” and full par- 
ticulars of your Course and special reduced Tuition 
offer. 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—From the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


TONE, sweeps away playing difficulties that 
have troubled students for generations. By its 
use transposition—usually a ‘‘nightmare’’ to 
students—becomes easy and fascinating. With 
my fifth lesson I introduce another important 
and exclusive invention, QUINN - DEX. 
Quinn-Dex is a simple hand-operated mov- 
ing picture device, which enables you to see, 
right before your eyes, every movement of 
my hands at the keyboard. You actually see 
the fingers move. Instead of having to 
reproduce your teacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY— which cannot be always 
accurate—you have the correct models be- 
fore you during every minute of practice. 
The COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX 
save you months and years of wasted etfort. 
They can be obtained only from me and 
there is nothing else, anywhere, even remotely 
like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily attained 
success when studying with me. In all essen- 
tial ways you are in closer touch with me than 
if you were studying by the oral method—yet 
my lessons cost you only 43 cents each—and 
they include all the many recent developments 
in scientific teaching. For the student of 
moderate means, this method of studying is far 
superior to all others, and even for the wealthi- 
est student there is nothing better at any price. 
You may be certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical thought 
of the present day, and this makes all the dif- 
ference in the world, 

My course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians who would not recommend any 
course but the best. It is for beginners or ex- 
perienced players, oldor young. You advance 
as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. ~All nec- 
essary music is supplied without extra charge. 
A diploma is granted. Write today, without 
cost or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio BL, Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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leader of organized labor more troubh 
and a meaner fight than all the capitalig, 
combined. You do more to foul the ney 
of collective bargaining than the yj 
employer of labor can possibly do,” 














HAT evening a sudden hush fell apm 

the crowd of men that packed Wom 
ers’ Hall as the beaming Buck led byy 
stocky stranger stepped to the platfom 
As the leaders of the radical group begy 
to shout: 

‘“‘Where’s Dugan?” “What’s this mean? 
and “Pitch ’em out!” James MacPhe. 
son took the gavel and gave the table, 
rap that had the ring of authority. 

“One at a time, boys—and you'll hy 
longer!” he declared in a voice that com. 
manded instant attention. “I'll take » 
your questions in their order. But firy, 
it seems to be necessary to introduce my. 
self. I’m James P. MacPherson, the m 
tional secretary of your union—or rather 
the union to which you have applied fx 
membership as a local. My card and ce 
dentials are here for the examination of 
anyone who may question my statement 
Let your secretary pass on them now 
before I make Mr. Dugan’s excuses.” 

This formality over, the visitor from 
Washington proceeded: 

“Mr. Dugan is unavoidably absent. He 


























































has found the atmosphere here decidedy a 
unhealthy. As an official of the national day 
union, I came here because Thomas Dyte you 
one of your employers, made the trip on a ‘ 
Washington to stump me to prove wii proof b 
my own eyes and cars that Dugan wasag *% Ye 
traitor and was trying to sell you out, Ht Nag 
1 : an V 
made good. With my own hands I tok deny it 
from Dugan a package of bills which I peopie— 
had marked. But give Dugan credit 19% riches. 
one thing—he wasn’t a cheap man wham cannot | 
it came to price. There was five thorg Now, f 
sand dollars in that package! tell you 
“I took his card away from him, agg Possess 
if he ever gets another, it will be mia -—— 
an assumed name. His dirty work ## A Fe 
union official is over.” Perse 
A cheer that shook the hall interrupt } mes" 
the remarks of thc speaker. When Mm jf, 3° 
applause had died away, MacPherson amy | Sat 
tinued: Chinese 
“I guess we'll all have to admit Gi) jem Bri 
unionism has made a bad start hete™ | goou’ 
got off on the wrong foot. But thea 2. 
who spotted Dugan and went to Washi Tews ‘ 
ton to bring me here has his own nol many ot 
of doing something for you men. They? fae h 
not my notions, for I believe in the ui@ 
and the closed shop to the last Jeli | a7, 
He doesn’t—but I’m here to say that! Vy 
on the square and has something to olf Bot be 
you. ‘What do you say to giving bimiy | Witte 
hearing?” ay 
“Bring him on!” “We know Dytt! ™? 
“He’s all right!” came the quick respilell | Sty 4.” 
from the crowd. =n 
Woald be 
HEN the junior partner in the fim | if? 
was brought to the platform, he ior, 
greeted with a silence that might MRS} & hinan 
been accepted as either ominous # Fe Ban 
spectful. Dyce took it to indicate a 
his audience demanded something of " 
and did not propose to commit 1 
advance of being “shown.” 
“Men,” he began, “I’m here to pm 
a new plan that I think will give 
a square deal and do a lot for the Wome 
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MEAN just what I say. There’s no 
trick or catch about it. Give me five 
days and I’ll prove that I can get 





Dyce, your pay raised for you. I’ll do it 
ip om a ‘‘show you’’ basis. You get the 
with aes before you pay me a cent. 
was am You've probably heard of me. My name 
ie is Pelton. Lots of people call me ‘‘The 
. Man Who Makes Men Rich.’’ I don’t 
} it. I’ve done it for thousands of 
ich people—lifted them up from poverty to 
it tithes. There’s no sound reason why I 
wham eannot do it for you. So let’s try. 
thom Now, follow me carefully. I’m going to 
tell you exactly how to do it. I’m the 
possessor of a ‘‘secret’’ for which men 
Cs " have been search- 
at AFew E. ples m3 since Time be- 
nia There’s no need to 
ters of “Power of Will” | discuss the whys 
nD fen Be biney Sucks | and the wherefores 
10 voce Farker; Wu | of this ‘‘secret.’’ 
Chinese Ambassador ; As- — }. ~% 7 
: ‘ostmaster Gen- that t orks. 
Makelvie “of Nebrasks: That’s all we 
| me of Wells-Fargo ex. | care about—It 
fe ay _ . = Works. Over 350,- 
Ferls of Michigan, and| 990 men and 
Many others 




























of equal 
$300 Profit from One Day's 
Reading 


“The result from one 
$ study netted me 
06 cash. I think it 
® teat book and would 


women the world 
over have proved 
it for themselves. 
Among them are 
such men as Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey; 















cost.”—A, W. | Supreme Court 
_ Paulkton. 80. / Justice Parker; 
Werth $15,000 and More Lieut. Governor 
ee ee A McKelvie, of Ne- 
000 to me.”—Oscar B. | braska; Wu Ting 
Sheppard, 1117 E. Lo- | Fan ex-U. S. 
eust St.. Decatur, Ill. ang; 
Weald be Worth $100.900 Chinese Ambassa- 
whet 7 had only had i dor; Governor 
Twould be werk nice’ | Ferris, of Michi- 
$00 ‘today. pits worth | gan; an d_ thou- 
per "—8. v.. Taylor, sands of others of 
on a Fe Ry., Mi- | equal prominence. 
From $100 10 $3,000 a Month Some of the things 


f 


this ‘‘secret’’ has 
done for people are 
astounding. I 
would hardly be- 
lieve them if I 
hadn’t seen them 
+ | with my own eyes. 
Adding ten, twen- 


TH 











do it for you. 
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I Can Raise Your Pay 


I’ve done it for thousands of others. 1 can doubtless 


If I can’t, then it won’t cost you a cent. 


ty, thirty or forty dollars a week to a 
man’s -income is a mere nothing. That’s 
merely playing at it. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article 
for which there was a nation-wide demand. 
For twelve years he ‘‘puttered around’’ 
with it—barely eking out a living. Today 
this young man is worth $200,000. He is 
building a $25,000 home—and paying cash 
for it. He has three automobiles. His 
ehildren go to private schools, He goes 
hunting, fishing, traveling, whenever the 
mood strikes him. His income is over a 
thousand dollars a week. 

In a little town in New York lives a man 
who two years ago was pitied by all who 
knew him. From the time he was 14 he 
had -worked and slaved—and at sixty he 
was looked upon as a failure. Without 
work, in debt to his charitable friends, 
with an invalid son to support, the outlook 
was pitchy black. Then he learned the 
‘“secret.’’ -In two weeks he was in busi- 
ness for himself. In three months his 
plant was working night and day to fill 
orders. During 1916 ‘the profits were 
$20,000. During 1917 the profits ran close 
to $40,000. And this genial 64-year-young 
man is enjoying pleasures and comforts 
he little dreamed would ever be his. 

I could tell you thousands of similar in- 
stances. But there’s no need to do this 
as I’m willing to tell you the ‘‘secret’’ 
itself. Then you can put it to work and 
see what it will do for you. I don’t claim 
I can make you rich over night. Maybe 
I can—maybe I can’t. Sometimes I have 
failures—everyone has. But I do claim 
that I can help 90 out of every 100 people 
if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you 
are using only about one-tenth of that 
wonderful brain of yours. That’s why you 
haven’t won greater success. Throw the 
unused nine-tenths of your brain into 
action and you’ll be amazed at the almost 
instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a 
man has about as much chance of attain- 
ing success in life as a railway engine has 
of crossing the continent without steam. 
The biggest ideas have no value without 
will-power to ‘‘put them over.’’ Yet the 
will, altho heretofore entirely neglected, 
can be trained into wonderful power like 


the brain or memory and by the very same 
method—intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two 
years, it would become powerless to lift a 
feather, from lack of use. The same, is 
true of the Will—it becomes useless from 
lack of practice. Because.we. don’t use 
our Wills—because we continually. bow. to 
circumstance—we become unable: to assert 
ourselves. What our wills need is,practice. 
Develop your will-power and money will 
flow in on you. Rich opportunities. will 
open up for you. Driving-energy you 
never dreamed you had will manifestritself. 
You will thrill with a new power—a _power.that 
nothing can resist. You’ll have an influence over 
people that you never thought possible. Success 
—in whatever form you want it——will comé as 
easy as failure came before. And those. are only 
a few of the things the “secret” will do for you. 
The “secret” is fully explained in the wonderful 
book “Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This at 
My Expense 

I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands——you can’t lose a penny. 
Send no money——ne, not a cent. Merely clip 
the coupon and mail it to me. By return mail 
you'll receive, not a pamphlet, but the whole 
“secret” told in this wonderful book, POWER 
OF WILL.” 
Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t 
show you how you can increase your ixcome 
many times over—just as it has for thousands 
of others——mail the book back. You will be out 
nothing. ‘ 
But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” will 
do for you what it has done for over a quarter of 
a mi'lion others—if you feel as they do that 
it’s the next greatest book to the Bible—send 
me only $38.50 and you and TI’ll be square, 
If you pass this offer by, I’ll be-out only the 
small profit on a three and a_half-dollar sale. 
But you——you may easily be out the difference 
between what you’re making now and an income 
several times as great. So you-see you've a lot 
—a whole lot—more to lose than F. 
Mail the coupon or write a letter now——you may 
never read this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 


31-W Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


Siento tote te tet he ee ee ee ee ee 


PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
31-W Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn, 
You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. I 
geree to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in 
ve days. 
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There Really is a 
Difference in Almonds 


Huyler’s assorted almonds are made from the 
finest quality. 

Jordan Almonds—whole almonds in very thin 
jackets of sugar delicately flavored. 

Burnt Almonds—you know them. Crisp, 
crunchy nuggets of perfection. 

Chocolate Covered Almonds—the best of 
almonds generously coated with Huyler’s deli- 
cious chocolate. 

All these favorites in one box—Huyler’s 
assorted almonds. 


| Sceteommmy ewe NEW YORK 
67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada - agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
nvanPrices Higher in Pacific Coast States 
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They cost so little yet 
they mean so much 


Jot down the names of all the friends you would like to remem- 
ber at Christmas time—especially old friends in distant cities, 
old schoolmates, boyhood and girlhood chums whom you 
haven’t seen for years. Send each one of them a Christmas 
Greeting Card and make them happy on Christmas day. 


Send for **Forget-Me-Nots,”” a little book of days to remember—I0 cents in stamps. 
The Greeting Card Association Raw York Coy 


Scatter Sunshine with 
" (Bleue Cards 


P. S.— Select your cards while the 
stocks are fresh and the choice wide. 
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talk plain and tell tales out of sch 
The old man belongs to the old schogl 
business men. He believes that he’s 

a right, as he puts it, to do any dam’ th 

he pleases with this business. He thigh 

it a piece of personal property, the g 

as the watch and the trotting mare ty 

he inherited from his father along y 


the Works. ; 

“I don’t. I belong to the new generafj ¢ 
and hold that this business is a bunch qecord 
human obligations and _ responsibilil® this f: 
that the score between the business has be 
the company isn’t settled merely by pygmy 20¥ OF 
ing you the lowest market price at whigm fF Am 
your labor can be bought. = = 

“But you want to know what I’mg act 
ing to offer you: a chance to have agi ie. fu 


about your wages, your hours and youll ¢onscior 
working conditions, a good, fair shareaim the se: 
the profits of the business, and a lookalm uneonsc 
on the affairs of the Company—and gm sience 
this without any come-back on any mage putting 
for speaking his mind plainly, or ay ‘ 


hold-out of information as to just whe my ti 

- : ; ienc 
the Company is at in any feature of MM an goo: 
business. That about covers the propa 1 he: 
in general terms. recent 


“My notion of a plan to put them pages i 
things into practical effect is for you @™ wherev« 
elect a set of Works Representativagm Pelman 
say two from each department—to | ee 
matched by as many men picked by Ae 

Ae my euri 
management. That will do for a stag gone 
Then it is up to this council to workg figuring 
its own plan. I wouldn’t stake much@i life, I 
your lasting support of any plan that yam élerks | 


didn’t have a hand in making. ment, | 

“Another thing: my notion of proige mers 
sharing for workers is not asking them xe 
eat at the second table and take will jaa. 
left after the shareholders have had then aetually 
I haven’t the nerve to say to you MIN the inte 


‘Wait until Christmas and see what alm The - 
little lump you’ll find in the toe of yom deseribi 
stocking.’ You ought to have a bite dy based o 


the dividend-pie every time a stockholigm Sdoption 
takes one—and that happens to be @ _ a 


terly in this company, so far. One mil teres, | 
thing, and I’m done: Any man calli over 19 
long to a union if he likes, but he1 i 

give every other man free swing nollie selves f 
belong if that’s what he wants. Wage member 


and working-conditions are to be selilige Force ¥ 
with you men as members of the jl — 
shop-council and not as members of am pm 


thing else. That goes, or the whole ti ® Be 
is off before it starts. You'll have to Ul praise , 
some things on trust, naturally—but 
will the Company, as I see it. Buti 
have an expression from Mr. Peat i 
here.” 














bor say,” remarked the smiling Ad 
lete, coming down to the front, Went de 
it’s just pie to put this thing on its HMR all surg; 
with you men. The real fight has Dim the 
with the old man—and we’ve been &ie it was 








ever since I came. Don’t you think 
done well to get him to admit that the 
certainly one union labor official 
on the square? Actually wants to% 
a dinner to Mr. MacPherson! Says 
that Mr. Dyce can go as far as he 
in any plan of employee-represental 
that he is going out to California 
forget that his father ever left himm™® 
ness. 

“But take my word for it, you © 
hire him to pull out for the Coast, 
too much interested in seeing this) 
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ELMANISM is the . biggest thing 
that has come to the United 
th States in many a year. With a 
chim record of 400,000 successes in England, 
lite this famous course in mind training 
S has been Americanized at last, and is 
: now operated by Americans in America 
for American men and women. Pelman- 
jm is neither an experiment nor a 
w theory. For twenty years it has been 
WH teaching people how to think; how tu 
nee fully the senses of which they are 
| YORE conscious; how to discover and to train 
ate the senses of which they have been 
ookame unconscious. Pelmanism is merely the 
nde seience of thinking; the science of 
yi putting right thought into successful ac- 
tion; the science of that mental team 
7 play that is the one true source of 
WEEE efficiency, the one master key that opens 
of i il doors to advancement. 
‘Ope I heard first of Pelmanism during a 
recent visit in London. Its matter filled 
hae pages in every paper and magazine and 
youl Wherever one went there was talk of 
‘ivedy Pelmanism. ‘‘Are you a Pelmanist?’’ 
was 2 common question. 
It was T. P. C’Connor who satisfied 
by f my curiosity and gave me facts. By 1918 
5 dione there were 400,000 Pelmanists, 
otk ering in every walk and condition of 
uch e. Lords and ladies of high degree, 
lat terks and cooks, members of Parlia- 
ment, laborers, clergymen and actors, 
, farmers, lawyers, doctors, coal miners, 


i 


hen Mldiers and sailors, even generals and 
sam admirals, were all Pelmanizing and 

=i heads of great business houses were 
th actually enrolling their entire staffs in 
] ne 


aE the interest of larger efficiency. 
La The famous General Sir F. Maurice, 
of deseribing it as a ‘‘system of mind drill 


bite dm based on scientific principles,’’ urged its 
hole A00ption by the army. General Sir 
e qu nobert Baden-Powell and Admiral Lord 
a Beresford indorsed it over their signa- 


tures. In France, Flanders and Italy 
CaS Over 100,000 soldiers of the empire were 
e talking Pelmanism in order to fit them- 
nov ME selves for return to civil life, and many 
members of the American Expeditionary 
Force were following this example. 
Well-known writers like Jerome K. 
Jerome, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Max 
Pemberton, the Baroness Orezy and E. 
F. Benson were writing columns in 
Praise and interpretation of Pelmanism. 
Great editors like Sir William Robertson 
Ml and educators such as Sir James 
toxall were going so far as to suggest 
its inclusion in the British educational 
‘system. 
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As a matter of fact, the thing had all 
foree and sweep of a religion. It 
Went deep into life, far down beneath 


















its surface emotions, and bedded its roots 
as I the very centres of individual being. 
en Was an astonishing phenomenon, vir- 
ink compelling my interest, and I 
t th gladly when certain members of 
| ent offered to take me to Pelham 











A growing enthusiasm led me 

© study the plan in detail, and it is out 
deepest conviction that I make 

se flat statements: 

% mism can, and does, develop and 


















nia sugthen such qualities as will power, 
im tentration, ambition, self-reliance, 
Se ent and memory. 


ep manism can, and does, substitute 
se Will’? for <‘T wish’? by curing mind 
mg and wool gathering. 

historically, Pelmanism is a 
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GEORGE CREEL 
President, Pelman Institute of America 


study in intelligent 
years ago it was 
training system. 

The founder of Pelmanism had an 
idea. He went to the leading psychol- 
ogists of England, and also to those of 
America, and said: ‘‘I have a good 
memory system. I think I may say that 
it is the best. But it occurs to me that 
there is small point in memory unless 
there’s a mind behind it. You gentlemen 
teach the science of the mind. But you 
teach it only to those who come to you. 
And few come, for psychology is looked 
upon as ‘highbrow.’ Why can’t we 
popularize it? Why can’t we make 
people train their minds just as they 
train their bodies? Why can’t you put 
all that you have to teach into a series 
of simple, understandable lessons that 
ean be grasped by the average man with 
an average education?” 

And the eminent professors did it! 
Pelmanism to-day is the one known 
course in applied psychology, the one 
course that builds mind as a physical 
instructor builds muscle. 

It teaches how to develop personality, 
how to build, character, how to strengthen 
individuality. Instead of training mem- 
ory alone, or will-power alone, or reason- 
ing power alone it recognizes the absolute 
interdependency of these powers and 
trains them together. 

It is not, however, an educational 
machine for grinding out standardized 
brains, for it realizes that there are 
wide differences in the minds and prob- 
lems of men. It develops individual 
mentality to its highest power. 

The course comes in twelve lessons— 
twelve ‘‘ Little Gray Books.’’ They are 
sent one at a time and the student fills 
out work sheets that are gone over, with 
pen and ink, by a staff of trained in- 
structors. There is nothing arduous 
about the course, and it offers no great 
difficulties, but it does require applica- 
tion. Pelmanism has got to be worked at. 

There is no ‘‘magic’’ or ‘‘mystery’’ 
about it. It is not ‘‘learned in an 
evening. ’’ 

You can take a pill for a sluggish 
liver. but all the patent medicines in the 
world can’t help a sluggish mind. Pel- 


growth. Twenty 
a simple memory 
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manism is not a ‘‘pill’’ system. It 
proceeds upon the scientific theory that 
there is no law in nature that condemns 
the human mind to permanent limita- 
tions. It develops the mental faculties 
by regular exercise, just as the athlete 
develops his muscles. 

Brains are not evolved by miracles. 
Just as the arms stay weak or grow 
flabby, when not used so does an unexer- 
eised mind stay weak or grow flabby. 


Pelmanism is the science of Get 
There—getting there quickly, surely, 
finely! Not for men alone, but for 


women as well. Women in commercial 
pursuits have the same problems to over- 
come as men. Women in the home are 
operating a business, a highly specialized, 
complex business, requiring every ounce 
of judgment, energy, self-reliance and 
quick decision that “it is possible to 
develop. 

I say deliberately, and with the deep- 
est conviction, that Pelmanism-will do 
what it promises to do. 

Talk of quick and large salary raises 
suggests quackery, but with my own eyes 
I saw bundles of letters teljing how 
Pelmanism had increased earning capaci- 
ties from 20 to 200 per cent. With my 
own ears I heard the testimony of em- 
ployers to this effect. Why not? In- 
creased efficiency is worth more money. 
Aroused ambition, heightened - energies, 
refuse to let a man rest content with 
‘well enough.’’ 

But Pelmanism is bigger than that. 
There’s more to it than the making of 
money. It makes for a richer and more 
wholesome and more interesting life. 

One may utilize Pelmanism as a means 
of achieving some immediate purpose— 
financial, social, educational or cultural 
—but the advantages of the training 
touch life and living at every point. 


Note.—In bringing Pelmanism to America, 
the needs of the United States have been con- 
sidered at every point. Plan, methods and 
principles remain the same, but American 
psychologists have Americanized the lessons 
and American instructors, carefully trained 
in the course, will pass upon every work 


sheet. 
Pelmanism is taught entirely by corre- 
spondence. There are twelve lessons—twelve 


‘*Little Gray Books.’* The course can be 
completed in three to twelve months, de- 
pending entirely upon the amount of time 
devoted to study. 

It guarantees nothing but what it can de- 
liver. A written statement, in which the 
student gives his word of honor that he has 
not received results, will gain an instant re- 
fund of fee. Whatever may have been your 
experience with other courses, Pelmanism 
will help you. 

**Mind and Memory’’ is the name of the 
booklet which describes Pelmanism down to 
the last detail. It is fascinating in itself 
with its wealth of original thought and in- 
cise observation. It has benefits of its own 
that will make the reader keep it. 

Accompanying the book is a statement by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, giving this emi- 
nent author’s view on the course of study. 
After you understand Pelmanism and appre- 
ciate what it will do for you, you will want 
to become a Pelmanist at once. 

e book, ‘‘Mind and Memory,’’ is free. 
Use the coupon or a postcard and send for it 
now—TO-DAY. 

PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 341, 5065 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
r PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

Suite 341, 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation, your 
j free booklet, ‘‘Mind and Memory.’’ 

! Name 
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= HENEVER I com- 
plained of a Rheuma- 

tic Twinge, or suffered from 

Lumbago, Sciatica, Neural- 

gia, Sore Muscles, Stiff 

Joints, she used to say, 

‘We'll just apply a little 

Sloan’s, Father; that’ll re- 

lieve the pain in short 

order!’ And it did, too!” 


Sloan’s Liniment owes its 
national popularity to its 
unfailing ability to pene- 
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6 
Ji UST like your mother— you always 
have a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment handy! 


‘“The World’s Liniment” 
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trate without rubbing to the 
afflicted part and promptly 
produce a warm tingle of 
comforting relief. 


In thousands of households 
it is constantly kept handy 
for the quick relief of all 
external pains and aches. 
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for thirty-eight years, it 
never breaks faith. 


Obtainable at all druggists, 
35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT _ 


FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. Own your own 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A few cents 
a day you now waste will buy it for you. A few dollars 
a month may provide you with a life income, Schnitzler 
sold his twenty acre grove here for $40,00—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s of- 
fered you and planted a grove. Result—he reapei a 
small fortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now. Yrite TODAY for Free Book of Actual 
Photographs, Florida Facts and the interesting story of 
a Fruitland Park Farm. Learn of crops that help you 
buy it, Address today, 

Lake County Land Owners’ Association, 
__31 Sunset Way. Fru'tland Park. Florida. _ 
HELP WANTED 


Join the livest specialty sales force in the world. 





The Todd Protectograph Company, manufacturers of 
Protectograph Check Writers (several models) and 
VROTOD Forgery Proof Checks needs fifty more pro- 
ducing salesmen. Careful training. effective backing by 
national advertising and rapid advancement make these 
splendid opportunities for ambitious Many of 
the present sales force average $100 per week. Write 
at once, giving references, to B. G. May, Todd Pro- 
tectograph Company. Rochester, N.Y. 2 
Railway Traffic Inspectors; splendid pay and expenses; 
travel if destred; unlimited advancement. No age limit. 
Three months home study. Situation arranged. Pre- 
pare for permanent position, Write for booklet CM45 
Standard Business Training Inst'tute. 
Buffalo. New Vert. 
Big Opportunity for Sales Manager capable of | dis- 
tributing wonderful new Addirg Machine. Retails $10. 
Work equals expensive m»-hines. Adds, Subtracts, 
Multiplies, Divides automatically. 5-Year Guarantee. 
Calculator Corporation, Dept. RB. Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Census Clerks; Ry. Mail Clerks; Mail Carriers wanted 
by Government, Thousands men—women needed. $1,100 
year. Common education sufficient, List mn free. 
Write. Frank!tin Institute, Dept. L-47, Roc er, N, Y. 








Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary. 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2.500 to 
$10.000 year. Employment service rendered members. 
Natl, Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n. Dept. 141W, Chicazo, Ills. 

Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto Tires. Pre- 
vent punctures and blowouts: Double tire mileage. 
Big profits. American Accessories Co., Dept. 221 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS, $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. Gold 
Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows. Liberal 
offer to general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 431Q, N. 
Clark, Chicago 





JEWELRY 

$200,000 Given Away Free. Beautifully illustrated 
Jewelry Rock Deluxe 1920, costing us $2 a copy will 
be sent free to 100.000 people, We guarantee to save 
you more than 50%. Qur 35 years’ reputation and 
iron clad guarantee are your protection. Send today. 
Rogers-Thurman & Co.. Jewelers Wholesale Supply 
House, Dept. 11, 5 S. Wabash, Chicago. 





MAGAZINES 
Back issues of this and other magazines supplied 
y 


Boston Magazine Exchange. 
108 Monntfert St.. Roston. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 

Patents. Write for Free Mlustrated Guide Book, 
“How To Obtain a Patent.” Send model or sketch 
and description for free opinion of patentable nature. 
Highest references. Prompt attention. Reasonable terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

Inventors who desire to secure patent shouki write for 
our = ie book, ‘‘How to Get Your Patent.”” Send moctel 
or sketch and description and we will ay opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.C, 
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work out here. When Abner Geer ga 
a line on genuine teamwork betys 
management and employees, he is gq 
to become a real constructive influg 
He’s going to become so interested wali 
ing workers make time over the 
of industrial progress that he'll wos 
how he ever could have become 
worked up about race-horses. It’s upg 
us to educate such men as Abner Gj 
in the humanities of employment. © 
“And that suggests the possibility iy 
some of the rest of us may need to loggy 
up our mental set-screws a little. Whig 
I want is that we shall all put our hang 
to the job of working out a square dj 
between employees and employers, 
we shall keep our feet firmly oe 
ground and that we'll use every oun 
of patience and common sense that 
ture has given us. Thomas Dyce # 
hold out nothing from you; he has gig 
his word for that. Now, if you'll mg 
him halfway, we'll elect employee repe 
sentatives from every department a 
begin the work of building a plan tm 
will be made right in the works and fim 
the ground up. What do you say? Shi 
we start?” 


HERE was 2 moment’s hush, a 

then the audience came to its feeta 
most in mass. “Let’s go! We're wih 
you!” was the cry from all parts of 
hall. 

A sharp rap of the gavel restored onde, 
and Secretary MacPherson smilingly ® 
nounced: 

“The ayes seem to have it, andi 
ayes have it!” 

So far as the Geer-Dyce Macam 
Company is concerned, the story ei 
right there, but not so far as Thom 
Dyce is concerned—quite. 

When, an hour later, he entered ® 
office in the Works, it was to find Am 
Forbes awaiting him, as he had ashi 
her to do. And there, over the table® 
the office, his eyes never leaving her Mt 
and her own alight with eager inter 
he told her in detail all that had @ 
curred from the beginning of Macht 
son’s speech to the outburst of enthit 
asm that followed Peat’s straightforwal 
words. 

“And that’s all,” he concluded, sinkit 
back in his swivel chair and pulling? 
deep breath. 

Somewhere in an outer corridor a go 
clanged. 

“Midnight,” Thomas Dyce said. 

With one of the little impulsive mot 
ments that were so definitely her om 
Amy Forbes reached out her arm, 
over his hand where it lay on the a 
edge, her own closed. 

“And the dawn of a new day,” she & 
clared. 

In a surge that lifted him from whet 
he sat, and in some unaccountable @ 
deposited him: beside her on the 
side of the table, all the worries 
work of the past were swept away 
the moment that comes but once @ 
man and the woman. 

“Amy,” he said, “let it be the damm 
a new day for us too—can’t you—I0t 
and me—” 

Her answer was so low, and so S¥#% 
tremulous that it could be heard omit 
him. e 
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$22.00. 1001 PYat 
lavalliere, 
blue-white dia- § 
maonds. $75.00. g 


BUY YOUR XMAS. 
GIFTS TODAY 


Select your Diamond and Jewelry gifts 
from our 126 page Catalog Number 8G. 
Send your order for prompt shipment. 
Your credit is good. We trust you for 
all the goods you want on the 


LYON CHARGE-ACCOUNT-PLAN 


You pay nothing in advance—not one cent. 
Shipments are made at our expense and 
risk. You examine first and only after 
satisfied you send 20% as first payment. 
Then send only 10% monthly—at the rate 
of a few cents a day. You get full pro- 
tection under our 


8% YEARLY DIVIDEND OFFER 


Every “Lyon” Diamond is backed by our 
binding guarantee, covering the quality and 
value. MORE than that. On the exchange 
of any “Lyon” Diamond for a larger one, 
you get 8% YEARLY INCREASE IN 
VALUE—8% per annum MORE than 
what you paid. 


OUR 75 YEARS’ REPUTATION 


guarantees you honest goods at lowest 
prices. If our Diamonds don’t represent 
SUPERIOR VALUE, return at our ex- 
pense. No obligation, annoyance, or red- 
tape. You don’t pay a cent until you are 
pleased beyond your expectations. Send to 
Dept. 8G for our 126 page Christmas 
Bargain Catalog. Investigate our RE- 
MARKABLE OFFER. Let us explain 
how: you can earn an EXTRA BONUS. 


SPECIAL CASH DISCOUNT OF 
15% FOR THIS MONTH ONLY 


J.M. LYON & CO. xis"voRe 


Country’s Foremost Diamond Merchants 
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Health is the greatest 
of all human assets 


ITHOUT good health 


we cannot enjoy life, 
nor can we earn a livelihood. 

Dyspepsia and other mild 
forms of indigestion may be 
the stepping stones to under- 
mining the health of a man 
or woman. 

I have never found any- 
thing so generally effective in 
maintaining good digestion 
as does my original pepsin 
chewing gum. 
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AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City | San Francisco 
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BLACK 


( Continued 








said. “But—that was honest fighting 
fists and feet. I’m meaning worse.” 
For a moment he thought Black Pay 
would strike; and he guessed there was 
liquor in the Captain. But the master of 
the ship held his hand. “What worse are 
you meaning, Flexer?” he asked. 
“This,” said Flexer: “that if the fools 
for’ard believed half he whispered tp 


| them, there’d be a knife in your back in 


an hour.” 

Black Pawl laughed aloud. “Fiddle 
man!” he cried. “I’ve had knives ip 
every inch of me, back and front. They 
no more than let a little blood.” 

“Red Pawl would rather they let out 
a little life,” said Flexer. 

Black Pawl flung the charge aside. “A 
man makes himself. Red Pawl’s his own 
making.” And he knew that he lied in 
the saying. 

“There is the minister,’ said Flexer, 
“And—there is the girl. They shipped 
with you, on your ship—not Red Paws. 
And even if they had not, even if they 
were strangers ashore, even then, Black 
Pawl, it would be for you to guard 
against this son of yours.” 

“Did I not curb him in the cabin?” 

“T tell you no. I tell you there is death 
in his eye, for you; and worse for them.” 

“For her?” 

“For her.” 

Black Pawl twisted away. “And why 
not?” he demanded. “Why is she better 
than another woman, to be so guarded? 
Let her take life, rough as it comes, as 
others do.” 

Flexer looked in his captain’s eye; and 
there was flat condemnation in his gaze. 
Before his eyes the Captain’s fell. 

“Old wives’ tales, Flexer,” he said 
mockingly. “Forget them; and be still 
man—be still.” 


CHAPTER IX 
UTH LYTTON was sick with unhap 


piness for the sake of Black Pavwl 
She was sorry for him because hic som 


was false; she was sorrier for him because © 


Black Paw! was false to himself. He was 
drinking more and more; there was @ 
ugly note in his voice, and an ugly de 
in his eye. If she could have hated him, 
she would not have been unhappy; 
since in spite of herself she had a tendet 
liking for the man, she was miserable. 
She found her only release from 
unhappiness in the occasional hours she 
spent with Dan Darrin; yet she did mot 
at first understand the significance of this 


Love needs to be recognized. His cou 5 


terfeit is never modest, never hidden; but 
love may slumber, and love may hide 
Ruth Lytton’s discovery of the fact thal 
she loved Dan Darrin came about quilt 
simply, in this fashion: 

It was in the late afternoon; she and 
Dan were together on the quarter. 
wind had fallen at noon; it was S0 
a flat and dead calm that the schooners 


sails were not drawing. The sun wis 


ing down in a blaze of crimson, hot 
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still. Dan had sent men aloft to tar the 
rigging here and there; and one of these 
men was working on the main yard, above 
the quarter where they stood. Dan and 
the girl had been talking about the 
weather. It did not matter what they 
talked about, what words they spoke. 
They had come to that point where even 
silence is a rich communion. Neverthe- 
less, it chanced they were talking about 
the weather, and specifically, about the 
approaching sunset. 

Then the man on the yard, high above 
them, had occasion to shift his tar-pot; 
and in the shifting, let it slip and fall. 
He bellowed down his warning: “ ’Ware 


below.” Ruth looked up swiftly and saw | § 


the heavy bucket falling. 


CCORDING to the laws of physics, a 
falling object drops sixteen feet in 
Bone second, sixty-four in two—in a vac- 
uum. The man on the yard was perhaps 
forty, perhaps fifty feet above the deck. 
So, even allowing for the resistance of the 
still, hot air, it was no more than two 
seconds between the time the bucket 
started to fall and the time it would reach 
the deck. Nevertheless that space of 
time was for Ruth Lytton as long as eter- 
nity. She looked up at the man’s cry, and 
saw the bucket half way down, descend- 
ing with a ponderous and deadly majesty, 
slowly, inevitably as doom itself. Dan 
Darrin had not yet looked up; his nerves 
and his muscles were slower tuned than 
hers. He would not have time to look up 
before the bucket dropped upon his head. 
Ruth, in that instant of time, saw the 
whole tragedy of it. The tar-pot was 
heavy with tar; it would strike Dan 
squarely; it would surely crush in his 
head, destroy him. And her heart went 
so sick within her that she could not stir. 
She could not breathe; she could only 
watch that black bucket like doom de- 
scending. Dan Darrin would be killed 
before her eyes; it were better that she 
herself should die. Why? Why? She 
knew the answer—and all within that 
space of two seconds or less. Why was 
she sick at heart at his peril? Because 
she loved him! . That was why. 

Then the bucket struck a line, and was 
deflected, and fell upon the deck six feet 
from Dan; and the world swam before 
her. She saw Dan look up to the white 
face of the man on the yard, and baw!: 
‘You swipe! Come down and scrub away 

t mess. And sharp!” And the man 
came tumbling placatingly down the stays, 
and dropped to the deck, and Dan cuffed 
him to his task. By that time Ruth had 
her life back again; her cheeks were still 
White, her lips still and trembling, but— 
she could live, for Dan was safe. 

And she loved him! 

He was going right on with their talk, 
Where he had let it fall when the man’s 
ory came down to them. 

Yes,” he said, “the sunset’s all you say. 
Beautiful enough. But—there’s no life in it, 
ho pith. It’s quiet, calm. It’s sleep, or 
Geath—the death of the day. Give me 

tising sun, when the world takes fire 
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O many cooks spoil 
the broth” is a saying 
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from it. It spurs you, and drives you, 
When the sun sets, I want to go to bed” 
He smiled at his own words. “When it’s 
rising, I want to drink, or fight, or make 
love to a woman.” And his cheeks req. 
dened at that. 

Ruth wanted to get away from him 
She could not trust her tongue; it would 
betray her. She said huskily: “Then I’m 
going to come up and see the sun rise in 
the morning. Will you let me come?” 

He said: “Of course. I'll be on deck 
then, too.” 

She fled from him, so swiftly that he 
was concerned, and wondered if he had 
hurt her. But she, face down on her 
bunk-in her cabin, was thinking: ‘He said 
it made him want to make love to a4 
woman. And I said I’d come up and see 
it with him. Oh, will he think I meant he 
must make love to me?” 

She was disturbed and unhappy over 


; that, until she began to wonder how he 


knew he wanted to make love to women 
as the sun rose. Had he ever done it? 
Who was the woman? And—how dared 
the man have done this thing? 

“I wont go on deck in the morning,” 
she told herself. 

But she did. 


HE sunrise was what Dan had prom- 

ised her it would be. The calm had 
held through the night; and the sea was 
burnished like bronze, over its blue, when 
the first light stole across the water. Dan 
on the quarter wondered whether the girl 
would come. Probably not. She would 
sleep through it all, drowsily warm and 
soft. He smiled as he thought of ‘her, 
sleeping. 

But she was not asleep. She was awake; 
telling herself she would not go up to the 
deck, and dressing as swiftly as nimble 
hands could manage her garments. Be- 
fore the first gray of the sky had begun 
to warm with rose, Dan saw her at the 
top of the companion, a white shadow 
in the white light of morning. 


He called to her softly. “You did 
come. I thought you would sleep 
through.” 

She said: “Yes, I came.” 


“And in time, too! The best of it is 
before the sun comes clear of the sea,” 


She looked to the east. _“FeoW long 
will that be?” m 

“Twenty minutes—or /fnaybe half af 
hour.” “ai 

“Then I needr* have hurried.” She 
was managing ‘a steady voice. But 


was so full o*; the thing she had discov 


| ered yesterds\y that she could hardly 


breathe. Th,ey moved together to the 
after rail, ¥Shere they could look out be 
tween the “tarboard and the stern boats 
She caursht his eye, once, in a sidewise 
glance and he was smiling. Why? Si 
becarye furiously crimson. He was laugh 
ing.“ at her; he had remembered! 

thought she had come for that. 

He said: ‘When there’s one low clout 
a dark one, it’s finer. 
of the sea is like the 
blade.” 

She nodded, looking off to that blue 
bronze line against t.e warming ©0 
of the sky. He was watching her, 
the sky. She pointed up to where a 9 
still gleamed; and they saw its cold ig® 


line of a knifeyy 


a 





wiped out by the warm brush of the: ‘ 
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7 ing sun. “You see,” she told him, “your | 
qd” sunrise is death too—death of the stars, | 
it’s and of the night.” 
ake He shook his head. “No; the night is 
ed- death, and the stars are dead. When the 
sun comes, the night wakes into life, and 
im. forgets the stars.” — : 
uld She said, watching him: “I never | 
im heard you talk like that. You are— | 


quiet, when others are around.” 

“T told you the sunrise did things to 
eck me,” he laughed. And something trembled 
in her. Was he beginning? Would he 
he never begin? ‘There was no reservation 
had in the flooding tide of the love she had 
her for him. Now that she knew it for what 
aid it was, she could not hold it back. And 
a —his eyes were hers. She was in them; 
see she could see herself in them. It was 
he not that he did not care. 

"You're cold,” he said, looking at her 


ver in a way she could not understand. She 
he shook her head. 

1en “No, no, don’t talk about me,” she an- 
it? swered. Her guards were down with 


red that; she felt that she had laid herself 
open. She had betrayed herself by that 
g,” appeal. She dared not look at him. 

Dan watched her; and then he said 
huskily: “I want to talk about you.” 

She could no longer think, no longer 
in- wonder, no longer fight. She could only 
rad hold her tongue, pray that he might not 
guess she wished him to go on. Whether 
en he guessed or not, he did go on. “Will 
en you let me? Don’t be—angry, if I do.” 
irl She said through stiff lips: ‘See! 
ald There’s the sun!” 
nd He did look where she pointed, long 
er enough to glimpse the first red rim above 
: the distant sea. Then his eyes swept 
ke, back to her. He said: 
he “Please!” 
ble She was furiously impatient with him. 
e. Why was the man so slow? “Please 
un | What?” she asked. 
he He had one of her hands; she had not 
Ww known that. He kissed it, in a hurried, 
fumbling, unskilled way. She said: “Oh, 
you said you liked to do this to women 
—when the sun— That’s all it is.” 

She thought she was being very cool 
and unmoved, and that he would be 
crushed. She wanted him to be crushed. 
But—he heard her voice trembling; and 
he swept an arm about her. “Ah!” he 
cried, laughing softly. “It was you. I— 
Just you!” 

She pressed her hands against him, 
straming away from him. “Who were 
the women you liked to—make love to?” 
she demanded. 

t was surrender; and he knew it, 
and'so did she. “You! Always just you. 
I've known I wanted to; but there never 
was a woman before you.” 


se 





HEN he had kissed her, and she had 
kissed him, she began to cry against 
rough shirt that covered his broad 
chest. And her tears conquered him, so 
that he pleaded with her to wipe them all 
away. So she knew she was mistress of 
the situation, and she looked up at him, 
laughingly. She said, like a little girl re- 
-a@ lesson: “My mother told me to 
‘fist a man named Dan.” 
then her arm went around his neck; 
-they were thus when Black Pawl 
‘Ped out on deck from the companion. 
_ _tey heard him and turned; and Black 
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Pawl stared at them with frowning brows, 
and asked: 

“Well, Ruth, shall I thrash this one fo 
you, too?” 

She said softly: 
For—lI love this one.” 

Black Pawl still stared, till she was q 
little afraid of him in spite of the boag 
he had made; then he wrenched his eye, 
away from her, and swept them around 
the horizon, and spoke to Darrin. 

“There’s wind coming, Dan,” he said, 
“Get the stuff on her; we’ll be moving 
on.” 


“No, Black Paywi 


CHAPTER X 


LACK PAWL was right. There was 

wind coming, and plenty of it—to 
much of it. It began cheerfully enough— 
just a brisk breeze across a sunlit sea, 
But the clouds that poked up above the 
horizon were not cheerful; and when they 
obscured the sun, and the rain began to 
drive across the Deborah’s decks, Black 
Pawl had the canvas coming in. It was 
time. The first squall caught them under 
jib and topsails; and the foretopsail went 
with a crack and a splinter and a whip- 
ping tear of canvas. The topmast was 
broken off short, and dangled and slatted 
back and forth; and the fore rigging, thus 
slacked, worked itself into a swift and 
dangerous confusion. 

Black Pawl had been careless; and he 
knew it, and knew the affair was fault 
of his and not of the mates. He was 
just enough to blame himself and no one 
else. He went forward himself, a tower 
of strength, and helped clear away the 
tangle and cut loose the wreckage and 
make all secure; by that time the full 
strength of wind and rain was lashing 
them, and they hove to, to ride it out. 
Every hatch was closed and fast; the 
scuttles over the fo’c’stle and steerage and 
cabin companions were shut and secured, 
and were opened only when some one 
came up on deck or went below. The 
deck-litter was stowed; life-lines were 
strung fore and aft; and the boats were 
lashed more securely on their bearers. 

A whaling vessel, and even a whaling 
schooner, is built not for speed but for 
strength. The Deborah was cut square 
across the stern; and her bows were 
blunt, meeting at a right angle under the 
bowsprit. The waves struck her with 
shattering, jarring blows. She was heavy 
with her store of oil in the casks below; 
and she rose sluggishly to the seas. But 
she was stout as she was heavy; the 
thundering waves could not start her tim 
bers. Given proper handling, she would 
ride any sea and weather any storm. 

It was nightfall before all was fast 
and secure. Black Pawl had held the 
deck all day; he held it the night through, 
while the pressure of the gale waxed 
steadily, until a man could not stand 
without support in the face of the wind 
It was like a giant’s hand that pushed 
against their chests; they crouched to tt 
clutching hand-holds, taking the lee df 
every shelter that offered. : 

Some water came over the Deboralts 
sluggish bows during that first day 
night. Toward dawn a mightier Wie 
climbed bodily inboard, over the knight® 
heads. The heavy windlass and bis 
made for sternest toil, broke the ty 
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force of the wave, and saved the fo’- 
c’stle scuttle; but the cable-boxes just 
aft of the foremast were ripped bodily 
from the deck and slung back the length 
of the vessel like cannon-balls in the 
deluge of water. There was one man on 
deck forward. He held to the windlass 
till the water had passed him by. Black 
Pawl and his son were on the quarter, 
with a third man helping them at the 
wheel. They were all half drowned; and 
the wave and the cable-boxes carried 
away the stern boat and the spare equip- 
ment on the skids there. In the dark- 
ness Black Pawl shouted, and his son and 
the seaman answered. So they stuck to 
their task, and in an hour the black of 
night faded to the lifeless gray of day; 
and the sheeting rain lashed and bit at 


them. 


ipod day through, and hour by hour, 
the storm grew worse. Ruth and the 
missionary kept the cabin, by Black 
Pawl’s orders. The Captain never left 
the deck; and Dan Darrin and the mate 
took turns and watches with him there. 
At noon of that day the galley was 
smashed by a wave that came over the 
side; and thereafter plates and knives and 
pans sifted overside with each fresh rush 
of water. Black Pawl laughed in the 
teeth of that storm, and howled to Dan 
Darrin: 

“She’s stripped clean as a hound, now, 
ready to fight.” 

“Aye,” Dan told him. “And she’s a 
fighter.” 

That second night was the worst. The 
tempest reached its highest pitch at dusk; 
but there was no slackening of its 
strength as the night wore through. 
Black Pawl could only tell his mates, 
from hour to hour, that it was no worse. 
“The break will come,” he shouted into 
the storm; and the wind whipped his 
words away as though it mocked and 
played with him. 

Black Pawl ate little while the gale 
endured. No man could eat, on that 
racking, pitching deck. He kept up his 
strength with whisky, raw from the bot- 
tle; and the stuff burned into his blood 
and warmed him and numbed him. 

Dan Darrin remonstrated with him 
more than once. “Let that be; and put 
red victuals into you, sir,’ he urged. 
But Black Pawl laughed at him. 

“This is my meat,” he told Dan, lifting 
the bottle. “This is mine; you stick 
to yours.” 

Dan had never seen him so strong, so 
powerful and so sure. It was as though 
he fought the fury of wind and sea, alone, 
breasting the tempest for the sake of 
those aboard the schooner, and protect- 
ing them with his own strong body. It 
was like a personal triumph in battle for 
Black Pawl when on the third morning 
the wind perceptibly slackened, and the 
Tavenous teeth of the waves became 
blunted and dull. 

Nevertheless all that day and all that 
night the Deborah was rocked and swung 
and racked in the hammock of the waves; 
and it was not till the fourth day that 
they saw the sun through the graying 
clouds, and Black Pawl got a sight at 

On this last day, the Captain had 
eaten something; but he had not left the 


» deck, and he had not slept. “There’s 
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land hereabouts,” he told Dan Dattin 
when Dan protested. “I'll rest when] 
know just where we are—and not fp 
fore.” 

They were able, by this time, to ta 
some stock of the damage the storm hy 
done. At first glimpse, the Deborah wy 
a derelict, shattered and helpless. By 
that was to the casual and ignorant eye 
True, the bowsprit was split, the for 
mast sprung, the rigging broken here ayj 
there, and hopelessly snarled forward 
But the mainmast was as stoutly seata 
as before the tempest; and they wep 
taking no water save the normal leakap 
of a healthy ship. The hull was sound 

“However,” Black Pawl decided, whe 
he knew what there was to knoy 
“however, we're in no trim for the loy 
way ahead. We'll make land, Dan, an 
put in a day or so in fetching her bad 
to shape again. It’s no great job; an 
it’s got to be done.” 

Dan agreed with him. A whaler ca. 
ries in herself everything she is likely 
need in three or four years away from 
home, save only food and firewood. They 
could find shelter among the islands and 
repair the rigging and strengthen or re 
place the split bowsprit and the racked 
foremast. They would want sticks that 
could be counted on in the rough water 
about the Horn. 

When they got their sight at the sm, 
and Black Pawl pricked their location 
upon the chart, he nodded with satis. 
faction and ‘clapped Dan on the -bagk 
“No more than half a day’ssrun,’ hed 
the second mate. “There's shelter, am 
water, and islanders to help us if we 
need. Run her in, Dan—you and Red 
Pawl. I’m minded to sleep a bit befor 
we're there.” 


HEY made the island at late dusk, 

but Red Pawl would not try the pa 
sage into the bay in the dark, and ke 
stood off and on till morning. Then they 
worked in, and anchored a mile or more 
offshore. There was no town there— 
the place was little more than a com 
atoll; but there were a few native huts 
And there was the shelter they needed 
for their own security while they made 
their repairs. The mate set the wom 
afoot as soon as the anchor was in the 
mud; and he and Dan Darrin drove them, 
while Black Pawl slept roundly in bis 
cabin below. 

The Captain slept the clock around, and 
woke at noon; and he woke in the after 
grip of the whisky he had drunk. His 
body was burning and sick and sore; his 
eyes were hot as coals in his head; his 
lips. were parched and swollen, and his 
mouth did not taste like his own mouth 
to him. He woke, and groaned, 
rolled to the floor and dressed himself; 
and in a black mood he came out into the 
cabin and found whisky and drank agai 

The reaction from his battle with te 
storm affected Black Pawl in two ways 
His soul was sunk in a vast depressi0l 
he could see no light nor glory in 
world. But his body was hot with the 
intoxication of victory, and a more tar 
gible drunkenness. He was in a mood @ 
damn the world; and when he saw & 
Pawl, he hated his son; and when he sa¥ 
Ruth Lytton, he cursed her in his heath 
Sight of Red Pawl brought back his 
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misery of disappointment in this man 
whom he had fashioned. Sight of the 
girl brought back the memory of the pic- 
ture she had made in Dan Darrin’s arms. 
Why should it be Dan Darrin? Was he 
not a better man than Darrin? The girl 
was a fool. She could never be afraid 
of him, she had said. He told himself 
she might be t..ught that fear. 

On deck, Black Pawl found fault with 
the fashion of one of Red Pawl’s orders 
to the men; and Red answered him hotly. 
Black Pawl knocked him down with a 
furious blow. Red Pawl picked himself 
up and nursed his anger; and the Captain 
hated Red, and hated himself the more, 
and hated the world most of all. There 
was no laughter in him to-day; he was 
ghastly white, his eyes sunk in their 
sockets—not a man to cross with impu- 
nity. 
The girl watched him commiseratingly ; 
and once she came to him and said: 
“Cap’n Pawl, don’t you want to go below, 
and sleep? You do need the rest, you 
know.” 

“I’m sick of sleeping,” he told her 
curtly. 

The missionary joined his urgency to 
the girl’s. “You'll be ill, sir,” he said. 
“You’ve won the fight; the ship’s safe, 
Take your rest.” 

Black Pawl jeered at him. “Keep to 
your gods, Father,” he said. “What do 
you know of the needs of men?” 

“T know that men need God,” said the 
missionary. “And—never man more than 
you, Black Pawl.” 

“Get out of my way,” Black Pawl com- 
manded. “I spurn your God!” And as 
the missionary moved quietly to one side, 
he added with a hint of the old mockery: 
“Now, there, Father. If there were a 
God, would He not strike me down for 
that blasphemy?” 

“God strikes when He wills,” said the 
missionary. “It is never necessary to 
dare Him.” 

Black Pawl looked up into the sky, and 
all about. “Then where is He?” he chal- 
lenged. “I’m here. Let Him come, and 
strike. I'll beat Him, as I beat that 
storm He brewed.” 

The missionary said nothing; and Black 
Pawl cursed, and swung away from him. 


HAT was mid-afternoon. Till dark 

the men worked on the Deborah’s 
repairs. That night Black Pawl kept his 
cabin. He was drinking steadily. He 
sought oblivion. But the liquor would 
not bite, and he cursed the feeble stuff, 
even as he poured it down his throat. 
He did not sleep. Once he got up and 
prowled through the cabin. On the cabin 
table there was a scarf, a light thing that 
Ruth Lytton had dropped there. Black 
Pawl lifted it and ran it through his 
hands, head bowed; and his thoughts 
were ugly. In the end his teeth set, and 
he tore the thing to bits in his hands. 

In the morning Red Pawl came to him. 
The mate said they must go ashore and 
hew out timbers to make a rough splint 
for the bowsprit. Black Pawl laughed in 
his face. “Aye, and ashore you'll teach 
my men to be rid of me, I doubt,” he 
accused. 

Red Pawl gave back no word, but there 
was a flat defiance in his eyes. The 
Captain waved his hand. “Go along,” 
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erry Xmas” % ge 
with flowers “er 
‘The Sweetest Gift of All” 
T a world of peace and 
good-will to all is expressed 
in that age-old phrase. Especially 


when you say it with flowers ! 




















Whose Birthday For every heart thrills to the message of 
“JANUARY os, radiant blossoms. And their exquisite 
‘ 56 f fragrance lingers as memory’s chief charm. 
18 f 22 23 24 

oe No thought so tender, but that flowers 


will add to its beauty. No gift so rare, 


but that flowers are more appropriate. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, 
can deliver fresh flowers in any city or 
town in the United States and Canada 
through the Florists’ Telegraph De 
livery Service. 
The florist displaying the sign ‘Say it with 
Flowers” is a member of the Society of 


American Florists and has advantages that he 
can pass along to you when you buy flowers. 
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The soft, velvety texture of the extra-thick rubber— 

the sturdy triple reinforcement of every seam—the con- 
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Goods. 
Write for free booklet “‘ Heat and Cold ”’ 


Tells how to relieve many ailments and 
discomforts by the use of hot and cold 
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he said. 
as well.” 

“I’m not needing them,” said Reg 
Pawil. 

“I say they go,” Black Pawl roared at 
him; the mate turned away without fur. 
ther dissent. 

When the Captain went on deck a jit. 
tle later, he found the boats in the water 
alongside, ready to start for the island, 
The missionary and the girl were there 
The missionary came to Black Pawl and 
said: 

“I want to go and see these natives 
if you’ve no objection, sir.” 

“Go. Tell them about your God,” 
Black Pawl laughed at him. They were 
all going, leaving him. He felt, suddenly, 
very lonely; and then he thought with q 
fierce and ugly triumph: “But she’s not 
going—not the girl. She’ll be here with 
me.” 

He saw that she was preparing to enter 
Dan Darrin’s boat; and he went toward 
her and said, with something like entreaty 
in his voice: “Stay aboard with me, Ruth, 
Will you not?” 

She smiled at him and said at once: 
“Of course, if you want me.” 

“TI do,” he told her. 

The missionary hesitated, as though he 
were unwilling to leave them together, 
“Shall I stay?” he suggested. 

“No; no, go—you and your God!” 
Black Pawl told him harshly. The mis- 
slonary looked toward Ruth; she nodded, 
and he stepped down into the boat. 

They watched the two craft pull away 
from the schooner’s side. And Black 
Pawl saw that Spiess was at the after oar 
in Red Pawl’s boat; and he saw Red 
lean to whisper to the man. The Cap 
tain’s lips twisted with pain at the sig 
as though Red had stabbed him. e 
knew, by now, that Red meant murder, 
Well, then, why did he not strike? 

“Dan’s boat is going faster; he’s beat- 
ing,” said Ruth, at his side; and Black 
Pawl looked down at her, and his eyes 
were hot. He glanced along the deck. 
Vhere were two men forward; the cook 
was working in the litter and wreckage of 
lyis galley. Save for these three, he and 
the girl were the only persons left upon 
the Deborah. 

Sick of life, sick of decency, sick of 
hope and striving, he surrendered to the 
devils that besieged him. Damn the gitll 
She should learn’ to be afraid before he 
was done with her. 

“Come below,” he said to her. “I'ma 
mind to lie down.” 


“Tl send Darrin and his me 


CHAPTER XI 


HEN Black Pawl said, “Come be 

low,” his voice was harsh and sick 
and broken. The girl looked up at him 
briefly, -her eyes sober and wistful; 
and then she smiled and asked: 

“Do you mind? I’d like to wait and 
see which of them gets to the beach first 
They’re racing, you see.” 

Black Pawl took this delay as though 
it had been a respite. He was glad # 
wait, glad she had put him off. He t 
to lie to himself in the matter, tried 
hustle her impatiently to do his bidding 
Nevertheless the relief in his heart wous 
not be denied. He knew it for what® 
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men was, and he cursed himself for a weak- 
ling. : 
Red To her he only said dourly: “All right. 
But the mate’s boat is the faster.” 
ed at , ” . 
fi “J don’t care,” she told him challeng- 
u- ingly. “Dan’s is ahead, and staying ahead. 
+ lit And Dan has more of a load, too. More 
aaial men with him that aren’t rowing.” 
ater He grinned at her, and said jeeringly: 
— “He’s a wonderful Dan, you think.” 
pe “J do think he’s wonderful,” she agreed, 
and looked up at Black Pawl cheerfully. 
te “J—Jove him.” 
. Black Pawl’s eyes darkened. Why 
od.” should she love Dan? In his sober mo- 
wen ments, the Captain knew Darrin for a 
es brave and capable officer. Now he swore 
ry to himself that Dan was worthless and 
not beneath respect. To the girl he said: 
with “Fiddle! You talk of your love as the 
Father talks of his God.” 
nter Her eyes misted a little; and she nod- 
wand ded. “Yes, I do,” she told him. “But— 
eat I don’t believe He minds.” 
ik “Aye,” said Black Pawl sardonically. 
| “T’ve heard that tale.” 
nee! “T never really understood how much 
. it meant, how true it was, till—I knew 
Dan,” she said softly. B AB y 4 ARIOJ E 
he Black Pawl banged the rail with his Tho ‘Staley Castelo t : 
e riole is a practical necessity—not a luxury. It saves money, because it mak 
her fist, as though he would smash the words unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassi Sie > makes 
she had spoken. He flung his hand to- — wor as Sori wi Se is old ceanak eon t a cares for the baby asleep and awake, 
aa : ~ } play-place and a slumber-chamber for bab i room 
yd” war qd the beach. See, Red’s overtaking and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and Fanny ee astheneinn ional dea % 
nis. him,” he taunted. make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn in the health-giving fresh air. oe 
ied “He is not,” she protested. “He is wittteneen little ees is protected from flies, mosquitoes, and 
ie a qL” ciated ath teil ghbor animals by rust-proof, finely woven wite screening on 
trying; but he never will rE weer ight, — and by a snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 
way ‘The Captain said: “I'll make a bet wood (enameled in mae ee 
wy with you on that! ae tee éeanmt Rg Mog oom g stage comes, mattress and spring are 
° 59 warp — e lower t. i 
“a a a will ee bet: = orig covered 1 with strong, | can. he climb out until he i two Bones Nagy ~~ 4 that, The Baby 
Iss agains — ine mesh, rust-proo : A 
Red watched Brave th pre he q hi if whe suete aa Sat ee ee ee 
‘ap ge 4% ae ated himse ony i first- 30 D 9 T 2 Easy Monthly 
r the wor ass mattress (s 
V e had said. : ak anni can ae ays ria Payments 
She did not answer him directly; she raised to different Sis Sinker Cininin tn ter damien to : 
i was looking toward the beach, and she nakeney arene, nee comfortable than the cramped, stuffy nae eee ae 
said: “It’s too late. See; Dan is there.” wheels—endaciece-tie- | “540 boon. te Che masher, becemne 5 seduces Sie 8 See 
. i ; A inimum, ile i i 
“ate He saw the men leaping from the sec- ting mosquito netting | baby does not require constant a eee 
a ond mate’s boat on the sand a mile away. Quttn comes folded. | ee tthe eee ee ome 
yes “Aye,” he said. “So—the cask of oil is be, gg gg ag ee Sy sepipantelion ‘apeenié fr ox ties 4 evsee. due oes 
- ’ . ariole is inches ight * : Se Mio 2 eve 
me YOU'S, There's nothing better for the |]] | loup-263Cncheawide, | [orf for any reaon rt wish to return do so at Gur expenen 
ok In of your cheeks. ood sperm— 4 inches from Your first payment will be refunded. If you decide to k 
of “But I didn’t take your wager ® she se. floor to top of frame. Baby Cariole, you can pay in little monthly prores Boedh amiga = 
be witalad him gravely ’ perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. 
on :. as 0g rogges have collected,” cee Wind- 
e to er. ake your winnings and ield and 
” 
a be glad you won. Travel-Bag 
To those who 
HE look i i , respond promptly 
rl! ed at him, studied the drawn senpont pammney 
f. 
ace and the sunken eyes of the man; ment we will send 
and her heart welled suddenly with pity hg ee = Ai pa 
a ne. He was sick on his feet, sick Wind-Shield and 
wi e poison of fatigue and the poi- unshade and 
gs — and she touched his arm an ae pies 
with sudden contrition. “Come,” she artoftheCariole. 
said “I shouldn’t have kept you here on Wind-Shield Attached from rain, une Packed 
a You ought to be in bed. Come.” apeiron eee 
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Quality and care put 
into Hanes Underwear 
will astound any man! 





GUARANTEE — We guarantee Hanes Underwear 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give you a new 
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your own satisfaction. 
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lenly. The initiative was out of hy 
hands. He was trying to recapture it 
but he was strangely helpless. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” she said laughingly 
“Men never know they’re sick till they 
drop; they never want to give m | 
know. My mother— My mother was— 
good in sickness. She knew how to tak 
care of sick people. And so do I. Yoyy 
see.” 

The man thought, with a jarring abrupt. 
ness, of another woman who had knew 
how to tend the sick. He remembered, 
on that voyage she had taken with him, 
he had been ill—the only real sickness jy 
his life. And she had tended him; agg 
the memory of those attentions had bem 
bittersweet to him through all thes 
years. He thought of her, as he submitted 
unconsciously to Ruth’s guidance. 

She led him into his own cabin. “Big 
down, on your bunk,” she said. Am 
when he hesitated, with a pretty air of 
command: “Do as I say, sir.” 

He sat on the edge of the bunk, an 
stretched his length upon it. Then he 
twisted upright, abruptly. The girl way 
taking off his heavy shoes. He sal 
karshly: “Here! Don’t you—” 

“Sh-h-h!” she told him. “Be still.” 


This was not what he had planned § 


But he lay still. She uniaced his shoes, 
but she could not pull them off his feet 
They were stiff and hard. She said, pant- 
ing with the exertion of it: “You'll have 
to pull them off, I’m afraid. I can’t.” 
How slight was her strength compared 
to his! He could break her between the 
fingers of one hand. Yet she was not 
afraid of him. He hated her, even while 
he submitted to her ministrations. Help 
lessness possessed him. Let her have her 
way; he would have his in the end. 


HEN his boots were off, she drew 
blankets over him to the chin 
“Now,” she said, “your eyés. They're 
terribly tired. I’m going to bathe them.” 

He said: “Fiddle! Let me be.” 

She laughed and disappeared, and came 
back in an instant with a basin of water 
and a bit of cloth; and she made him le 
still while she laved his hot eyelids with 
the cloth. He rebelled; but the touch of 
her hands on his forehead was infinitely 
soothing. He tried to believe these light 
touches of her fingers woke fires in him 
Yet he wanted_most of all to lie still, and 
rest, and sleep. .... 

Her fingers were so soothing on his 
forehead; presently she brought a larger 
cloth, wet in cold water, and laid it 
across his brow and his eyes. He jerked 
it away; but she protested softly: 

“No, no, let it stay. It will make 
your head better, make you rest.” 

His wife, too, had had this foolish no 
tion that there was virtue in a cold com 
press. 

The girl was stroking his forehead 
lightly, with the tips of her fingers, and 
running her fingers through his half, 
around and around, softly, on his tem 


es. 

“I think you'll go to sleep presently. 
It’s what you need. You're so tired.” 

He tried to sit up; he protested. “lt 
be. I’m well enough, Let be.” : 

She pressed him gently down agail, 
smiling into his hot eyes. “No, no. 
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“J’m not sleepy,” he answered harshly. 

She laughed at that. “Don’t tell such 

stories. You can hardly hold your eyes 
And—don’t talk. Sleep.” 

Black Pawl hated himself for submit- 
ting; but he could do nothing but submit. 
Sleep rolled over him in waves, higher 
and higher. He was like a rock up which 
the tide was lapping. When the tide 
should cover him, he would sleep... . . 
No chance, then. Yet he was so sleepy, 
go terribly sleepy. 

' The world was receding; it was gone. 
He was asleep—at peace. 

The girl did not at first know when 
Black Pawl dropped into the deeps of 
slumber. He moved uneasily from side 
to side; and she continued stroking his 
forehead. But after a little, in his twist- 
ings, the compress was dislodged, and she 
saw his eyes were closed, and did not 
open as they had opened before. 

She went up on deck for a space, and 
gazed off toward the shore. She could 
see the boats drawn up on the beach, but 
nothing of the men. 

Presently she descended to her own 
cabin and began to brush her hair. 


LACK PAWL’S sleep was fitful and 

uneasy and haunted by dreams. The 
man was too tired for restful sleep; his 
nerves had yielded to the girl’s soft touch, 
but when she was gone, he twitched where 
he lay, and his arms and legs writhed and 
twisted. Now and again he groaned, and 
once he brushed at the cold compress 
with his hand. 

Then, suddenly, he awoke. His head 
was splitting; his mouth was parched. 
He opened his eyes, sat up and looked 
about him—and remembered. 

She was gone. So! She had tricked 
him to sleep and fled; thus had she 
sought to escape him. Perhaps she had 
signaled to the shore. 

Then he heard her moving in her cabin, 
next to his. He swung his stockinged feet 
to the floor, and sat on the edge of his 
bunk, swaying uncertainly. 

And he thought at the same time, 
though without knowing why, of his son. 
Red would be working with his men now; 
he would be bringing them back to the 
ship presently in a mood for anything. 
Black Pawl flung back his head. So be 
it! But—his own son! 

The overwhelming misery of the man 

at thought of his son’s treachery broke 
down his heart within him. He got up, 
noiselessly in his unshod feet, and noise- 
lessly opened his cabin door. 
_ Her door was closed. He stood, gaz- 
Ing at it. Then he realized there was 
something in his hand; he looked down 
and saw the bottle. 

He drained it and waited. But—it 
would not bite. Cursing himself for a 
weakling and a coward, he strode for- 
ward and struck her door with his 
knuckles. 

She opened it quickly, and saw him, 
but did not fall back before his eyes. 

Oh,” she said. “You were asleep.” 

: T'm awake,” he answered harshly. 

Pm coming in.” 


The next installment of Ben Ames 
Wil is engrossing new novel will 
‘ppear in the forthcoming —the Jan- 
Uary—issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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Medium size jar to 
one pound of Baker-iz: 
rington 


The Ready Breakfast 


No waiting. When you are ready, your breakfast is 
ready. Fruit, cereal, toast, a piping hot cup of Soluble 
(instant) Barrington Hall. 


Coffee has always been the sticker. Took as long to make one 
cup as six. Often too strong or too weak and muddy instead of 
clear. And always the old coffee pot left behind to clean! 


It’s different now. Men, and women too, who are up in the 
morning ahead of the family, have learned that perfect coffee can 
be made in the cup, instantly, upon adding hot water. 
All because Barrington Hall Coffee is now sold in two forms— 
Baker-ized, made in pot or percolator as usual, and Soluble, made 
in the cup. 
Your grocer probably has the medium size jar of Soluble | 
Barrington Hall at 55c, equal to a pound of Baker-ized Barrin, - | 
ton Hall. Or you may send 40c for the standard size tin. You 
never go back to the old coffee pot. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


230 North Second Street 138 Hudson Street 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 
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An Armstrong Electric Stove for Christmas 


When he hints around about what you want for Christ- 
mas, just sort of whisper to him, “Make it an Armstrong 
Table Stove.” 

It will be a practical addition to your household equipment. 
You can boil, fry, or steam on top of the upper section of the 
heat unit, grill under the bottom section, and at the same time 
keep the toasting drawer between the two sections busy piling 
up crispy brown toast. That makes for economy of elec- 
tricity. It costs only two or three cents to cook all the hot 
dishes of the meal,—right on the table. 

You will like the aluminum cooking utensils—the deep 
boiling pan, the egg cups, the griddle for frying or baking 
batter cakes. 

The tilting connection plug makes it easy for you to keep 
the stove at the proper cooking temperature. Just tilt the plug 
up or down and it slides on or off. It never sticks. 

He will be delighted to hear that whisper—“I want an 
Armstrong Electric Table Stove for Christmas”—you see he 
likes his breakfasts served piping hot. He’ll find the Arm- 
strong Electric at your local dealer’s, or by writing to 


The Standard Stamping Company 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Cooks “> = = 
Ghings é 
at Once 


Price, 
$12.50 





The Tilting 
plug that 
never sticks 
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became obstinately silent, and fell ag 
to grooming the ‘Morgan horse. The] 
became aware that he was addressing y 
in low tones. 

“Go on; look at the horse; say som 


thing,” he muttered, busily polishing dowit 


the animal’s hindlegs. “You’re a my 
who savvies a horse—the only man Ty 
seen here who does. Get out! Daj 
ask why. You're safe now. You're 
safe here another day. Water your hone 
eat your breakfast; then geé ont!” 

And not another word did I extract, | 
watered my horse at the covered tr 
and rather thoughtfully returned to ty 
courtyard. 

I found there old man Hooper waiting 
He looked as bland amd innocent a 
harmiess as the sunlight on his own fy 
stones—until he gazed up at me. 

“Remarkably fine Morgan stallion yy 
have, sir,” I greeted him. “I didn’t knoy 
such a creature existed in this part d 
the world.” 

But the little man displayed no gratify 
cation. 

“He’s well enough. I have him mo 
to keep Tim happy than anything dy 
We'll go in to breakfast.” 


] CAST a cautious eye at the wind 
in the left wing. The curtains we 
still down. At the table I ventured 
ask after Miss Hooper. ‘The ald ma 
stared at me up to the point of embarray 
ment, then replied dryly that she alway 
breakfasted in her room. The rest of of 
conversation was on general topics. | 
am bound to say it was unexpected 
easy. Among other things, I remembe 
he told me of the Indian councils he used 
to hold in the old days. 

“They were held en the willow fut 
outside the east wall,” he said. “I neve 
allowed any of them inside the walk’ 
The suavity of his manner broke fiercely 
and suddenly. “Everything imside th 
walls is mine!” he declared with het 
“Mine—mine—mine! Understand? | 
will not tolerate in here anything tht 
is not mine, that does not obey my wil, 
that does not come when I say com; 
go when I say go; and fall silent whel 
say be still!” 

A wild and fantastic idea suddenly 
illuminated my understanding. 

“Even the crickets, the flies, the frog, 
the birds,” I said audaciously. 

He fixed his wildcat eyes upon me. 

“And,” I went on deliberately, “wh 
could deny your perfect right to do whit 
you will with your own? And if thy 
did deny that right, what more natunl 
than that they should be made to 
—or take breakfast in their rooms?” 

I was never more aware of the abst 
lute stillness of the house than wheal 
uttered these foolish words. My lull 
was on the gun in my trouser-band; bf 
even as I spoke, a sickening realizatitt 
came over me that if the old man opt 
site sé willed, I would have no slighitt 
chance to use it. The air behind ® 


seemed full of menace, and the iif 
crawled on the back of my neck. Hoopt 
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from page 28) 











stared at me without sign for ten sec- 
onds; his right hand hovered above the 
polished table. Then he let it fall with- 
out giving what I am convinced would 
have been a signal. 

“Will you have 
guest?” he inquired. 
subtly the last word. 

At the close of the meal the Mexican 
familiar glided into the room. Hooper 
arose at once. 

“Your horse is saddled and ready,” he 
told me briskly. “You will be wishing 
to start before the heat of the day. Your 
saddlebags are ready on the saddle.” 

He clapped on his hat, and we walked 
together to the corral. There awaited us 
not only my own horse, but another, mag- 
nificently equipped in the old California 
style. Old man Hooper, strangely incon- 
gruous in his wrinkled “store-clothes,” 

aboard. 

“T will ride with you for a distance,” 


more coffee—my 
And he stressed 


“he said. 


We jogged forth side by side at the slow 
Spanish trot. Hooper called my attention 
to the buildings of Fort Shafter glimmer- 
ing part way up the slopes of the distant 
mountains, and talked entertainingly of 
the Indian days. 

After a half-hour thus, we came to the 
long string of wire and the huge awkward 
gate that marked the limit of Hooper’s 
“pasture.” Before I could anticipate 
him, he had sidled his horse skillfully 
alongside the gate and was holding it 
open for me to pass. I rode through the 
opening, murmuring thanks and an 
apology. The old man followed me 
through, and halted me by placing his 
horse square across the path of mine. 

“You are now, sir, outside my land and 

therefore no longer my guest,” he said, 
and the snap in his voice was like the 
crackling of electricity. “Don’t let me 
ever see you here again. You spoke the 
truth a short time since. I tolerate noth- 
ing in my place that is not my own— 
no man, no animal, no bird, no insect 
hor reptile, even—that will not obey 
my lightest order. And these creatures, 
great or small, who will not, or even can- 
not, obey my orders, must go—or die. 
Understand me clearly? 
_“You have come here, actuated, I be- 
lieve, by idle curiosity, but without 
knowledge. You made yourself—igno- 
rantly—my guest; and a guest is sacred. 
But now you know my customs and 
ideas. I am telling you. Never again 
can you come here in ignorance; there- 
fore never again can you come here as 
@ guest; and never again will you pass 
freely.” 


He delivered this dryly, precisely, with 





frost in his tones, staring balefully into 
my eyes. So taken aback was I by this | 


unleashed hostility that for a moment I | & 
d nothing to say. i - 


“Now, if you please, I will take both | 
hotes from that poor idiot, the one I 
ded you and the one she handed you.” 
I realized suddenly that the two lay 
together in the breast pocket of. my , 
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bid three or four on the Ace and King? You 

can learn just what each hand is worth; how 
to play the dummy; how to play defensive hands; 
and all of the rules and conventions, if you have the new 
edition of ‘‘Official Rules of Card Games’’. 250 pages— 
all about 300 games—all changes—expert suggestions. 
Just off the press, for only 20 cents. Use the coupon 


PLAYING 


BICYCLE ‘carps 


And the more you learn about card playing, the more you will appre- 
ciate Bicycle Playing Cards. They are standard everywhere, because 
their air-cushion faish which means easy shuffling and accurate dealing, 
and their high quality in every detail, make them entirely satisfactory 
toeveryone. The large indexes are easily read. Cards are flexible and 
strong—will last a surprisingly long time. Your dealer can supply you. 


Congress Playing Cards are of de luxe quality—for social play, 
prizes and gifts. Full color art backs, gold edges. 


REVELATION Cards Will Tell You! 


Are there any questions regarding health, wealth, love or business, 
that you would like to have answered? If so, you will be delighted 
with the new REVELATION Fortune Telling Cards. They are as 
fascinating as they are mystifying. They tell you about the past, 

resent and future in a marvelously accurate manner. One color 

ck in tuck case, 50 cents a deck; colored back design, gold edges, in 
telescope case, 70 cents. Of your dealer or postpaid. 


Send for This Book Today! 
The New Edition of the “Official Rules of Card Games”. 
300 games. 250 pages. 20 cents postpaid. a 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. D-3, Cincinnati, U.S.A. or Windsor, Canada 
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Please send postpaid the new‘Offi- 
clal Rules of Card Games’’. I enclose20c. 
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shirt, that though alike in tenor, they 
differed in phrasing, and that I had no 
means of telling one from the other. 

“The paper you gave me I read and 
threw away,” I stated boldly. “It 
meant nothing to me. As to any other, 
I do not understand you.” 

“You are lying,” he said calmly, as 
merely stating a fact. “It does not mat- 
ter. It is my fancy to collect them. I 
should have liked to add yours. Now 
get out of this, and don’t let me see your 
face again!” : 

“Mr. Hooper;” said I, “I thank you for 
your hospitality, which has been complete 
and generous. You have pointed out the 
fact that I am no longer your guest. I 
can therefore with propriety tell you that 
your ideas and prejudices are noted with 
interest; your wishes are placed on file 
for future reference; I don’t give a damn 
for your orders; and you can go to hell!” 


“Fine flow of language! Educated cow- 
puncher!” said the old man dryly. “You 
are warned. Keep off. Don’t meddle 
with what does not concern you. And if 
the rumor gets back to me that you’ve 
been talking or criticizing—” 

“Well?” I challenged. 

“T’ll have you killed,” he said simply, 
so simply that I knew he meant it. 

“You are foolish to make threats,” I 
rejoined. “Two can play at that game. 
You drive much alone.” 

“T do not work alone,” he hinted 
darkly. ‘The day my body is found dead 
of violence, that day marks the doom of 
a long list of men whom I consider inimi- 
cal to me—like, perhaps, yourself.” He 
stared me down with his unwinking gaze. 


Stewart Edward White’s gripping mys- 

tery novel of the old West will be con- 

tinued in the next, the January, issue 
of The Red Book Magazine. 
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gro’s dim vision. He fumbled in fy 
torn coat for his spectacles. He fou 
them, rubbed his eyes with an old hang 
kerchief, then rubbed his glasses, py 
them on, stared at the picture, took @ 
his glasses, and rubbed away a mist 
tears that had come suddenly to his eyy 

As Pansy came back, she saw the Ppp. 
fessor waving his handkerchief at th 
portrait and muttering: 

“Mawnin’, Kunnel! Who? 
I’m Masta Taxta’s boy Zeb. 
right well, thankie, Kunnel! 
—yassa, he’s right well—oh, yassa!” 

Pansy set her pail down with a thum 
that wakened the Professor from a dream, 
He turned on her in a kind of rage: 

“Say, huccum Kunnel Beau’gard’s fag 
up yonda? And whaffor your lady jum 
when I allow my name’s Taxta?” 

Pansy answered the latter question. 

“I reckon she was considerable put out 
to hear a fine name like Taxta bein’ wor 
round promiscurous by a common Nawth 
e’n nigga.” 

Zeb trembled with indignation. 

“Nigga I may be, but Northeren ] 
deny.” 

“How come you by that name ¢ 
Taxta, anyhow?” 

“T come by it honest. 
once by the Taxtas?” 

Pansy laughed him to scorn. 

“What Taxtas? Not the Robert B 
Taxtas?” 

Zeb shook like an irascible tarantula, 

“Who says I aint owned by the Rob 
ert E. Taxtas? I come from the bes 
Taxtas they is—that’s me!” 

Pansy growled: ‘“Mebbe so—mebke 
so. They owned so many niggas they 
was room for all kinds.” 

Zeb could not resist the ironic rep 
artee: 

“Did they own you?” 

“Indeed and they didn’t. I was owned 
by betta folks than the Taxtas:” 

It was a case of Arcades ambo, ai 
Zeb accepted the duel. 

“Then you must ’a’ been owned Wj 
angels; for they nevva was betta folks 
than my Taxtas.” 

“What abote the Beau’gards, eh” 
Pansy demanded. Zeb made a gestul 
of condescension. 

“Oh, the Beau’gards was certain’y th 
cream of society. But the Taxtas wi 
the cream off the cream.” 

Zeb laughed. 

“Come on. I’m waitin’—it’s yo’ tum 
to speak. Come right along.” 


Me? 


Wasn’t I owned 


PANSY was mouthing the air like# 
catfish when the doorbell rang. Si 
said weakly: 

“J—I had a good one, but 
knocked it out of ma haid.” 

“I’ve had a lot of them kind too.” 2@ 
grinned indulgently and gathered up the 
long nozzle of his machine. Pay] 
opened the door, and a bundle of lettes 
was handed to her by the hall-boy 
a laugh. 

“More letters, Pansy.” 

Pansy slammed the door and thi 


de do’bel 
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the letters on the desk, muttering, “Mo’ 
investments!” 

But Zeb was staring at her intently. 
He asked: 

“Did I heah that man call 
Pansy?” 

“J reckon you did; that’s ma name.” 

She fell to her knees and began to 
scrub the floor. Zeb studied her. 

“Not Pansy Beau’gard?” 

“Who else d’you s’pose?” 

She did not look up to see how tre- 
mendously this careless remark affected 
him. He controlled himself with diffi- 
culty as he murmured: 

“T knowed a man used to be powerfu! 
sweet on a little yella Pansy about yo’ 
size and construction. His name was— 
lemme see—Zeb. Dat’s it—Zeb.” 

Pansy stopped scrubbing, to 
faintly: “Zeb?” 

“Um—humm! You evva have a— 
a frien’ name o’ Zeb?” 

Pansy scowled, and her brush began 
to rush about ominously as she grumbled: 

“Yes. I had one—once. And I wisht 
I had him here now.” 

The Professor, smiling lusciously, pro- 
longed the delicious suspense: 

“Does you? ’Ca’se why?” 

“So’s I could souse his thick haid in 
this pail,” Pansy snarled, “and war this 
mop out on him, and—and—” 

“More yit a-comin’?” the Professor 
gasped as his smile sickened. 

“And push him down ae elevata-shaf’ 
and drap de elevata on him.” 

“Golly, how you mus’ love dat man!” 
sighed the Professor as he cautiously 
moved the mop out of her reach with his 
foot. “Jest zackly what did Zeb do to 
make you so confectionery?” 

“He run off and lef?’ me cold—that’s 
what he done.” 

“Was it long ago?” 

“I was young and good-lookin’.” 

“As fur back as that!” 

Pansy rose with the difficulty of many 
rheumatisms: 

“Tt was endurance de Silver War when 
Mista Ginrul Sherman mowed dat tur- 
rible swathe through Georgia. Zeb run 
off wid de Yankees.” 

The Professor hesitated before he 
voiced his appeal: 

“You hadn’t oughter hold it against 
him now. You see, he was on’y a young 
boy. The Yankees come by, an’ they 
kep’ sayin’: ‘You’m no slave. You’m 
lowed free. Git out and be a man and 
work for yo’se’f.” He says: ‘No, I’m 
gwine stick by Missy till Masta comes 
back; then mebbe—mebbe.’ An’ then 
the Yankees march away, flags a-flappin’, 
drums goin’ brrr! brrr! brrr! brrr! brr! 
and fifes whistlin’ and evvabody singin’: 


you 


echo 


“Hooray, hooray, we soun’ de jubilee, 
sony, hooray, de song dat makes men 
Tee 


, 
Down wit’ de traita and up with de 
stah— 


Whilst we go ma’chin’ thoo Jawija.” 


Perhaps it was the heavy tread of the 
old man’s feet a? the song marched him 
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Christmas briéht 


This is the seventy-eighth Christmas 
Whitman’s have helped celebrate. 
selecting Christmas candies consider how 
individual are the packages of Whitman’s, 
how precisely you can suit the taste of 
your friend. 


We suggest especially the SAMPLER, A 
FUSSY PACKAGE, 
COVERED, PINK OF 
LISRARY PACKAGE, SUPER EXTRA 
CHOCOLATES (or confections). 
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In 


NUTS CHOCOLATE 
PERFECTION, 





Make it a point of your holiday shopping ~-to 
really get acquainted with the varied stock of the 


Whitman agency nearest you. 


Get a copy of the 


folder of gift packages containing Whitman’s Choc- 
olates, beautiful and useful articles that enhance 
the value of your candy gift. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 





Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





along; at any rate the sword under Colo- 
nel Beauregard’s picture fell with a 
crash. The blade ran from the scabbard 
and lay naked along the floor. 

The Professor stared at it in terror. 

Pansy cried: “You can’t sing dat song 
where dat blade is!” 

Zeb stooped to pick it up, shivered, 
drew back, then timidly replaced the 
sword in the sheath and laid it again in 
place with reverence, pleading: 

“Rest easy, Kunnel. I wont never sing 
a Yankee song no mo’. That’s the song 
led Zeb wrong and got him stranded up 
North heah. They’s one I like betta 
abote: 


“J wisht I ws in de lan’ of cotton, 
’Simmon seed and sandy bottom. 
Look away! Look away! Away! 


“See, he’s smilin’ now.” ; 
He gazed up at the portrait, and in 
his superstitious eyes the implacable mien 


seemed to express the forgiveness he 
sought. 

Pansy, shaken by the ready occultism 
of her race, felt an old-time tenderness at 
her heart. She became for the moment 
once more the crisp young wench that 
had loved the cub Zeb had been. She 
groaned across the wasted years. 

“Aw, Zeb, why did you go?” 

The Professor put out his arms and 
gathered the old crone in, and mumbled: 

“T didn’t know no betta, Pansy. I 
tried and I tried to git back to you, but 
seems like I jest couldn’t. And I was 
skeered to come back, and I been so 
lonesome for you, I nearly turned white.” 

Pansy plucked flirtatiously at his 
sleeve and simpered: 

“Dog-on you! You still got them 
same old bunco ways.” 

Zeb stayed back in the past with her 
and chortled: 

“Golly, when I shut ma eyes, I can 
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beauty; their Christmas sparkle; 
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see you jes’ as plain as plain. You al- 
ways had de little Beau’gard girl with 
you, an’ I was bodyguardin’ Masta Bob 
Taxta, and we was gwine ter marry them 
two chillen to each otha when we all 
growed up so’s you and ‘me would be 
owned by the same family. Did they 
marry each other?” 

Pansy shook her head. 

“Ump-umm! My lile gal married a 
gemman name o’ Summalin. He daid 
now!” 

Zeb was lost again. He moaned: 

“Then where is us Taxtas at?” 

“Your Marse Bob, he’s daid long 
since,” Pansy said. Seeing how the old 
head dropped under this blow, she spoke 
with better cheer: 

“But he left a young Masta Bob, an’ 
young Masta Bob’s sweet on my Miss 
April, and they’re goin’ to marry up 
with one anotha one of these days.” 

Zeb shouted, his trust renewed in the 
life that had tested his optimism sorely: 

.“Ts they? Let it come quick! Oh, 
golly, I’ve waited long for this day.” 


ANSY ‘could never endure uninter- 

rupted bliss. She croaked: 

“They’s other men hangin’ round here 
mighty persistent, though. It makes me 
oneasy.” 

“What men?” 

“A blue Yankee name o’ Kellogg, for 
one. And a New Yawker name Reece. If 
Mista Bob aint spry, he’ll lose Miss 
April.” 

Zeb wafted the menace away. 

“I can’t allow dat. I pintedly kinnot 
allow it. Jest you wait till I git back 
workin’ for young Masta Bob. I'll marry 
him to your Miss April so quick it’ll 
make his haid swim.” 

Pansy sniffed at such conceit. She 
said: 

“You betta make that vacurum swim. 
You aint gittin’ paid for bringin’ on 
weddin’s, is -ya?” 

Zeb laughed and set to work at last. 
He turned the juice from the wire into 
the coil and pushed the prow of his ma- 
chine about the floor and the rugs with a 
magic influence that Pansy watched in 
stupefaction. Zeb noted her homage and 
smiled. 

“Kind o’ cozy, us-all keepin’ house. to- 
getha. On’y one thing needed, and that’s 
Masta Bob. Bring him on, I say, and 
lea’ me at him.” 

By and by, as if to cover his bet, Fate 
brought on Bob. The telephone rang. 
Pansy scrambled to her feet with the 
chivalrous assistance of her ancient 
suitor. She spoke into the transmitter. 
“Tell him would he please come up.” 

Then she rounded on Zeb: “Heah 
he is!” 

The boastful Professor turned the 
color of old ashes: “Oh, Lawsy! I’m 
skeered. I aint saw a real Taxta since 
his father was a little boy. Whew!” He 
tried to brush up a little, rubbed his 
shoes on his calves, ran the vacuum 
cleaner about his clothes and mopped his 
beaded brow, stammering: 

“T gotta be spick and span, and span 
and spick. I’m goin’ to open the do’ on 
him, and I'll say: ‘Young Masta Bob, 
gimme a job.’ See! Dat makes a song! 
‘Young Masta Bob, gimme a nice job.’ 
No, ‘job’s’ betta—plain ‘job!’ ” 
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Mothers-to-be—sent absolutely free. 
Largest Maternity Specialists in the world. All apparel 
made by ourselves. Best materials, workmans*'~ 
Lowest prices. Send for your Book today, to Dept XPe 
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Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen «agging facial muscies—all thr ugh fol- 
lowing-our simple directions. Thousands have «ione 
a0. Nodrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
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The bell rang. Zeb was palsied. He 
ed: 

ons goin’ to be him. It’s him at de 
do’! Oh, Lordy, I— What’s ma speech: 
“Young Masta Bob, gimme a position’ 
—no, dat aint it. ‘Oh, Masta Bob, please 

imme’— Oh, golly, I done been and gone 
and forgit my oration. You, you let 
him in.” 

But Pansy shook her head and pointed 
relentlessly : 

“Go awn! Don’t keep him standin’ 
outside! Go awn, you ol’ fool!” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


ITH a mighty effort Zeb pulled his 

feet out of imaginary asphalt, 
crossed the room, swung the door wide 
and gaped at Bob, who walked in and 
automatically put out his hat and stick. 
The staring Zeb groped for them, missed 
and let them fall, then scrambled for 
them, tripping on the stick and kicking 
the hat across the floor. He went after 
it like a huge spider, and Bob wondered 
aloud: 

“What’s all that, Pansy?” 

Pansy was too kind, or too cruel, to 
seize the opportunity. She prompted 
Zeb: 

“Speak up, man! Speak up!” 

The Professor faltered idiotically: 

“I’m de—I’m the man what cleans the 
vacurums.” 

Bob shrugged his shoulders and smiled 
at Pansy: 

“T reckon he’s been cleaning out a 
bottle or two, eh, Pansy?” 

He crossed the room to the statue 
of him that April had been making. But 
he saw that since they had last quarreled 
over it, she had evidently wreaked her 
well-known temper on it. This gave him 
so much to think of that he paid no heed 
to the whispering of the befuddled old 
Professor, whom Pansy was berating: 

“You’re what’s gwine make young 
Masta Bob marry Miss April! You 
can’t even take yo’ own foot out yo’ 
mouf.” 

Zeb explained: ‘“Fo’ Gawd, I thought 
he was the livin’ ha’nt of his grand- 
Pappy. But he didn’t reco’nize me, did 
e ) 

“Oh, he reco’nize you all right. He 
Say you been cleanin’ out a bottle.” 

“Now aint dat pitiful!” the Professor 
moaned. “To git de name widout de 
game.” He stared at Bob’s back with 
awe till Bob, turning away in perplexity 
from the statuette, caught his foot in 
the vacuum-hose. Then Zeb darted for- 
ward, knelt and lifted Bob’s foot from 
danger, mumbling: 

“Scuse me, Masta Bob!” 

Bob stared down at the poll of gray 
moss, “Why do you call me that?” 

The Professor grinned up: “You don’t 
remember me, does ya?” 

No. Where did I ever see you be- 


“You nevva did. I reckon that’s why 
you don’t rememba me. Yo’ pappy seen 
me, though, when he was abote knee- 
high to a grasshoppa.” 

Bob was used to being claimed by old 
shy He liked to be. He smiled: 

S 


“Yassa. Yo’ father used to belong to 
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The Parting 


— before that boy of yours 
shall finally go out to make 
his own way he has started 
to leave home mentally. 


At this vital period, especial- 
ly now at this glad Christmas 
season, you can do Your Boy 
no greater kindness than to put 
into his hands The American 
Boy, the one all-boy magazine 
that supplements home and 
school as friendly companion 
and wise counsellor of more 
than 500,000 spirited American 
boys. Without preaching, 
without moralizing, but 
through live, healthy, clean 
andintensely interesting stories 
The American Boy gives 
boys a previous understanding of the 
world they can get in no other way. 


More than ever before The American 
Boy for 1920 has been planned to entertain 


) THAE 
Give yourself an idea of the sparkling quality 
of the features that will make The American 
Boy entertaining and helpful. No greater ex- 
ponent of the joyous outdoors exists than Enos 
A. Mills, naturalist, lecturer and “Father of 
the Rocky Mountain National Park.” Every 


month in 1920 he will delight The American 
Boy’s readers. 


“Boys Who Used Their Brains” is & 


and develop your boy. THIS Christmas 
gift is the QUICKEST to buy, EASIEST 
to send, SUREST to please, CHEAPEST 
inthelong run. Repeats itself every month. 


**The Biggest, Brightest, 
Best Magazine for Boys 
in All the World’’ 


fiction tends to inculcate independence and 
self-reliance. It shows the value of character 
as well as cleverness. It would help a healthy 
boy become a healthy man.” 

ear off the coupon; solve the Christmas 
problem now for your boy — and others. 
$2 for a whole year, 20c a copy on news-stands 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 135 American Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 





fascinating series about boys wh? 
haveovercome handicaps and won suc- 
cess. Inspiring and helpful to any boy- 
Departments on fine helpful hobbies. 
Boys rarely get early in life a clear 
idea of the world as it is, to help them 
begin to plan their way. So, The 
American Boy will publish articles 
that explain government and public 
affairs; that will help your boy find 
where his abilities lie; that clearly 
define the relation of his school to 
later life; and many others that will 
aid in making him strong and clean- 
hearted as he enters manhood. 
Prof. Brander Matthews of Co- 
lumbia, says: “‘The American Boy's 
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If you want to make presents to more boys, paste this coupon 
ona sheet, add their names and addresses, remitting at $2 each. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. If you want a Christ- 
Ne. 135 American Bldg., mas Gift Card sent to 
the boy put an in 
DETROIT, MICH. this square [] 
Herewith find $2.00, for which send 7HE 
AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning with 
December, 1919, Christmas issue to 














LAW 


e 

Pays Big Incomes 
Government records show that 
the percentageof lawyers report- 
ing incomes of more than three 
Samant — per ——- is 
ter than t reported by any 
other class of business or professional 

men, except stock and bond brokers, 


$3,000 to $50,000 


Law opens opportunities not only for independ- 
ent practice but for high salaried business positions, 
Every big organization has its law trained men. 
Presidents of many large corporations are law train- 
ed men—advanced because of their ability to make 
quick, accurate decisions based on legal knowledge. 


Study at Home 


We guide you step by step. You can train at 
home during spare time. We prepare you for bar 
examination in any state. Money refunded i 
to our Guarantee Bond if dissatisfied, Degree o 
LL.B. conferred. Thousands of successful students 
enrolled. Low cost, easy terms of payment. 


. * 
Write for Information 
Get the facts now about this LaSalle training in 
Law. Catalogs and “Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—a book that has inspired more than 100,000 am- 
bitious men—sent free. Also our book “Evidence” 
giving les of the won by LaSalle law 
members in every state. Write a letter or a postcard. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 1266-L Chicago 








Wholesale Rates 


so ysu can try these famous goods by mail. 


Secure 
1 


introductory Offer 
Price $6.63 for the set. On receipt of §1 we send three splendid shirts 


and handsome silk necktie parcel post C.O.D. $5.63 and postage. 


Six Months’ Wear Guaranteed 


These shirts are made of finest white percale shirting fabric with 
neat stripes of blue, black and lavender, One shirt of each colorto 
the set. Cut in the popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laund- 
ered and very fashionable. Standard sizes 14to 17, Choose your 
color of tie. Money back if not pleased. Save time, order now and 


WRITE Gicice DURATEX 


Catalog 


as good as a smart New York store and get wholesale rates on fash- 
jonable hosiery, underwear, neckwear, soft and stiff cuff dress and 
sport shirts. Guaranteed for six months’ wear-or new garments free. 
You owe your pocketbook to send for itand be your own dealer 
and save dealers’ profits on all you buy. It’ sthe only real way tosave. 
Wearer agents make extra money in spare time 


O., 521 DURATEX BLDG., NEW YORK 
pope] SS wholesale haberdashery house in the world 
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“When Joh 
has the Croup 


That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool, how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the spot! It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 
St which causes that 

cking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan amustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
tothe part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


me—to take keer of. 
papa’s pappy.” 

“Oh, you did! 
north?” 

“Yassa, but I’m goin’ back now.” 

“That’s good. When?” 

“Whenevva you’s raidy to move. 
You’s de gemman what’s goin’ to take 
me back.” 

Bob laughed: “Oh, am I? 
have nothing for you to do.” 

“Then you gotta git something.” 

“What would you suggest?” 

“Well, you betta lea’ me take care of 
you.” 

“Have you ever been a valet?” 

“I been about evvathing that’s to be 
beed. I’ve valeted some of the best 
folks they is—outside us Taxtas.” 

“All right, some day.” 

“Some day is no day.” 

“Well, if you lose your present job, 
come around.” 


Wis a doglike familiarity Zeb rose, 
circled the table and confronted 
Bob again: 

“T’s done lose de job now, and I's 
come round.” 

Bob laughed and cuffed him on the 
shoulder: “You good-for-nothing black 
hound!” 

“Dat’s de talk, dat’s de talk!” Zeb 
shouted. “My years is jest achin’ for 
dem kin’ words. far 


I belonged to yo’ 
Aren’t you pretty far 


But I 


Call me some mo’. 

Young Masta Taxter was somewhal 
embarrassed by his treasure-trove, but he 
was game. He looked Zeb over. 

“You're a sight, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t do us Taxtas very proud.” 

Bob took out a vast amount of money 
and peeled off a fifty-dollar bill with the 
fresh pride of a new-rich. 

“You go buy yourself some new 
clothes.” 

The paper seemed to burn the old 
man’s palms. He gasped: 

“Lawsy, some folks must be settin’ up 
nights writin’ money. I’ll certainly buy 
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Learn to Dance! 


You can learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Walts and 
latest “‘up-to-the-minute”’ society dances & 
oar own home by the wonderful Peak Sye 
mi of Mail Instructior. a 
New Diagram Method *' 
music needed; thousands taught «uccessfdlly. 
W.rite for Special Tersos. Send today fa 
FREE information end surprisingly low offer. 
PROF. W. C. PEAK, of Castile House 
Room 152 621 Crescent Piace, mh 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER me a trousseau.” 


Mrs. Summerlin came down the stairs 
at this moment with a cordial: 

“Hello, Bob! April will be right 
down.” She noted Zeb and the state of 
the room. 

“Great heavens, haven’t you finished 
here yet?” 

“No’m. I been interrupted, and I’m 
2 afraid I can’t go on.” 

n} repent tn. cirtect accent and préanciation until you Mrs. Summerlin’s eyes popped with 
“LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD| | anger. Zeb hastened to explain: “You 
and Rosenthal'e Practical Linguletry | | see, Missy, I belong to Masta Bob now. 

Bie languawe pou pues Ma time aint ma own.” 
Tuer LANGUAGE PlOwE MaTHOS Bob confirmed this with a nod, and 
$928 Putnam Bldg. 2W. 45thSt..N.¥.| | Mrs. Summerlin appealed to him: 

“Mayn’t he finish here first, Bob?” 

“Of course! Go on, you lazy pup.” 

The Professor bowed low: “I was 
on’y waitin’ for orders from de haid of 
de house.” 

He set his machine to purring in haste, 
Summerlin checked him: 

“You’ve wasted the whole morning. 
irejive Brewing, You'll have to work upstairs now, till 
do by the people go.” 

caine taan “Upstairs? Yassum!” 

While he gathered up his equipment, 
April came down the stairs, a martyred 
queen in manner, but a fashion-queen 
in costume. Bob forgot Zeb and all 
other minor matters in his anxious 


QUICKLY 
LEARNE 


The Inhalation Treat 
ment for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenm, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 
Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whi 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common 


before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experieuce shows that a neglected cold ts a dangerous 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “No family, where thes 
are young children, should be without this lamp 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with eve? 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the co 
assuring restiul nights. 

It fs called a d00n by Asthma sufferers. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scatlé 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment @] | 
Diphtheria. q 

it is a protection to those exposed. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 40 years of succe®® 

use, 

Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 2 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irfitated thee 
posed of slippery elm bark, licorice, and 
Thes can’t harm you. Of your druggist or Gem ua, Toe in stamp® | 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, NEW 10h 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Cansdé 
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scrutiny of that important face. He did 
not il notice her new gown, or the 
epoch-marking fact that she was no 
in blouse and breeches but in a 
Cubist delirium of colored silks defying 
oid standards of combinations. 


CHAPTER XIX 


PRIL had hardly expected Bob to 
A understand the significance of her 
revolutionary frock. That was for the 
confusion of the other woman. But 
April had supposed that Bob would no- 
fice that silk stockings had replaced her 
Jeathern greaves and that her ankles and 
knees had disappeared from the public 


ew. 
“' fair exchange the throat and shoul- 
ders and arms, formerly lost in a mili- 
tary collar and coat, were now displayed 
under a faint haze of tinted chiffon. The 
very ribbons and fabric of her nether 
garb, indeed, were dimly manifest. In 
accordance with the habit of the period, 
April was extremely décolleté all around 
except for that almost imaginary veil, 
which, by a gentleman’s and lady’s agree- 
ment, was accepted as representing the 
modest concealment that no respectable 
woman will lay aside before six o’clock 
in the evening. 

Bob may have ignored the dressmak- 
er’s genius, but he noted the rosy hue 
and April’s beauty, and he paid tribute 
handsomely. : 

“Good Lord, but you are beautiful, 
April!” 

“Praise from an expert is—” 

“Now, honey!” her mother interposed. 
“You behave. You're always pickin’ on 
po’ Bob. No wonda he nevva comes 
raound any mo’!” 

“I’ve been terribly busy,” Bob ex- 
plained. 

“Ha!” April laughed. 

“Well, I have been.” 

“IT know you have. I’ve seen her 

“We're off again!” said Bob, turning 
to Mrs. Summerlin for protection. 


19? 


MES: SUMMERLIN was uneasy, but 
she was curious to know—c. to k., 
as F. P. A. puts it. 

“Tell us about her, Bob, before she 
gets here, wont you? Is she a Southern 
lady?” 


“Very,” said Bob. “She’s from Texas. 
But it’s her brother that I’m dealing with, 
not her.” 

Professor Taxter, climbing the stairs 
slowly, had studied April with entire ap- 
proval and had accepted her as his future 
mistress. He had been warned by Pansy 
that April had other suitors; now he was 
horrified to overhear that Bob’s intentions 
were also held in doubt. He rolled big 
eyes of anguish at Pansy and found equal 

in hers. They listened shamelessly 
to what followed, peering over the rail of 
the balcony above. 
ob was eager to explain a perfectly 
natural situation perfectly naturally, and 
finding his Adam’s apple in the way. 
ou see, Mrs. Summerlin, I’m trying 
to find the best place to put my money. 
It’s only ten thousand dollars.” 
to that boy’s language!” Zeb 
to Pansy. 
Bob went on: “In a bank it would 
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Diamonds Win Hearts 
For elegance and ar- 
tistic beauty, our Diamond 
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From earliest times the beautiful daz- 
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‘Complete Musical Outkits | 
‘On Trial 


you may have your choice of instruments and a complete musical 
outfit for a week’s free trial in your own home. Outfit includes 
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i Have Found a 
New Way to Sell ( 


DIAMONDS 


for Less Money! 


Instead of importing Diamonds from the 
cutters at exorbitant prices, I now buy 
Diamonds for cash from people who need the money, 
from estates, auctions, etc. I buy only BARGAINS 
—only where I can resell to dealers at less than 
wholesale. My price to you is the same. I turn my 
etock quickly; I am willing to take only om | profit 
because I depend on world-wide volume of sal I 
am the only Diamond merchant in the world Saving 
and selling Diamonds under this system, and no 
competition can remotely equal my prices. 


Look At These Prices! 


Carats Guaranteed Descriptions My Price 
1-8 Steel Blue White, eye-perfect . . $ 15.00 
1-5 Blue Wesselton, eye-perfect. . . 29.00 
1-4 Absolutely perfect commercial white 7 
3-8 Blue Wesselton, engagement quality 

1-2 Blue Rivers, engagement 

3-4 Jagers Violet Blue, eye- . 

1 Absolutely perfect, top light brown 

1 1-16 Steel Blue, absolutely perfect 

2 1-4 Blue Wesselton, fine quality . 


Send No Money! 


I will send you any Diamond to examine free with- 
out obligating you to buy. I ship to any bank or 
express office in the U.S. A. I pay all 


Written 


Money - Back Gua ra ntee 


issued with every Diamond is the complete protec- 
tion you are entitled to in making your investment. 
Money back and exchange features, in pee English. 
Carat weight, color and value legally certified. 


Tear He Here, Write rite Your Name in Margin, Ma Mail R ilRight Away 
SS ET 
o Please send me your week 
FREE BARGAIN PRICE ‘ust 
Diamonds Renght for cash offered 
¢ less than whol: poetics Ss — Style Boo! 
fashionable mountings. My name and address are in 


expenses. 


Book at 
margin. 


Ignatius Barnard of Chicago 
Dept. 1308R 26 $. State St. Chicago, IIL, U.S. A. 
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Richard A. 
Oldham. Heearned $2200.00 


in four months with a Hay- 


=rood Tire Repairing outfit. For 
years he was telegranhoperator on the 
lites Central Railway. Heisnow 58 years 
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ness. He just wrote me “I have made more 
in sige months than 2% years as operator. 
There are now — stations W: tire re 
pairing is neglected. 
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for it! What 
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Haywood Tire & Equipment Co. 
785 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, ind. 








bring me only four per cent. You can’t 
do anything with four hundred dollars.” 

Zeb chuckled in Pansy’s ear: “I could 
steal a lot of chickens for fo’ hundad 
dollas.” 

Pansy motioned him to hush and listen 
to Bob, who was saying: “I happened on 
this Joe Yarmy, and—in fact, he asked 
me for advice. He has a property in 
the heart of the oil-region, and they’re 
making such whopping fortunes down 
there that I thought I might go into it. 
It seemed only fair to let you all know 
of it. So I asked you to see these peo- 
ple. That’s all.” 

Mrs. Summerlm said: “It’s mighty 
sweet of you, Bob; but after all, what 
do you know about oil?” 

“Not much; that’s why I’m going down 
to find out.” 

April lifted her pensive head: 
going to Texas?” 

“T thought I would.” 

“With her?” 

“With him!” Bob stared at April a 
moment, and a flash of wisdom penetrated 
his gloom. He startled her by saying: 
“Do you love me as much as all that?” 

“As all what?” 

“As to be jealous of the sister of the 
man I’m going into business with.” 

“But whenever I see you, you seem to 
see nothing but her. Twice you didn’t 
know I was on earth.” 

“Twice?” 

“Yes, I saw you at the Commodore 
making goo-goo eyes at the cat; and in 
the Park! You've forgotten even what I 
look like.” 

“You look like what I want to marry.” 

“Bob! Have mercy on poor Mother!” 

“T wont propose again till I’m a rich 
man. That hundred-thousand legacy of 
your mother’s and that twenty-five thou- 
sand of your own make me look like such 
a piker I’m ashamed to come around at 
all.” 


“You're 


‘Te word piker reminded April of a 
word Jimmy Dryden had used of Bob. 
She broke in with a feminine short cut. 

“By the way, Bob, what is a gimper?” 

“Oh, that’s just aviation slang we used 
in France.” 

April was still uneasy about that mys- 
terious womanful France: “But what 
does a gimper do when he gimps?” 

Bob’s explanation was a double com- 
fort to her. 

“Oh, he sticks around with his partner 
and takes pot-luck with him. A gimper is 
a fellow who would rather die than play 
the quitter when his pal’s in trouble.” 

April was staring at him through tears 
of bliss. Her suspicions had been turned 
to adoration. Bob, who had no idea of 
what was in her head, asked carelessly: 

“Where did you ever hear the word?” 

“Jimmy Dryden used it. He told me 
that you were the gimpiest little gimper 
that ever gamp.” 

Bob flushed with shame at being ac- 
cused of heroism. He tried to dodge the 
burden. “Oh, he was stringing you. He 
just said that, thinking it would please 
you.” 

“Tt does, Bob! Oh, but it does!” April 
squealed, and suddenly flung her arms 
about him and kissed him, crying: “Let’s 
be engaged again, Bob.” 

Barkis was more than willin’, and Bob 
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tust about to crush April to his 
ee heart when a loud shout of 
triumph ffom Professor Taxter made the 
incident ludicrous. 
f i] fell back to her chair in utter 
shame. Bob’s ecstasy was changed to 
@ longing to take the old negro’s life. 
‘He shouted: 
" “Zeb, come here!” 
- He had to call two or three times, and 
Mthen it was Pansy who appeared at the 
balcony rail. She leaned out like a bur- 
esque Juliet, and murmured: 
? “Did anybody call me?” 
~ “J called Zeb!” Bob roared. “What 
F does he mean by watching us? Send him 
here till I fire him.” 
Pansy lied superbly: “Why, Mista 
Bob! Zeb’s been in the spar’-room up 

vacurum-cleanin’.” 

“But I heard him laugh.” 

“Oh, yessa. We was talkin’ abote when 
owe was chillun togetha, an’ he—he didn’ 
realize you-all could year him. You betta 
excuse him, hadn’ you?” 

Bob was sure that Pansy was impro- 
| vising, but he had no documents to refute 
her fiction with, and he waved her away. 
“He could not recapture April or her fine 
careless rapture. 

Zeb had ruined his own victory by a 
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a premature jubilee. 

nti- 

i CHAPTER XX 

n. 

ets. MPT has been announced that Zeb was to 
es. Be * be the deus ex machina in this family. 
= He began his godhood by as terrible a 


blunder as Jupiter committed, when, ac- 
‘cording to Lucian, he got drunk, and hur!l- 
Ping a thunderbolt at a skeptic, knocked 
© one of his own temples to pieces. 

April, disgusted by the uncouth guffaw 
from overhead, felt all her tender im- 
pulses turn sour. She said: 

“We'd better stick to business-talk, 
Bob. I'll promise not to attack you again 
without warning.” 

“Oh, April!” was all Bob could gasp. 

Mrs. Summerlin said: “I hope you'll 
at least give ine warning. But these 
friends of Bob’s are coming. We must 
hurry. Tell us all you can, Bob.” 

Bob stumbled ahead: 

“IT want oe to give the Yarmys the 
once-over and listen to their proposition. 
That’s all.” ia 

Mrs. Summerlin was polite: “We'll be 
very glad to talk to them.” 

April was April: “I may as well tell 
you this, Bob, in advance: any business 
Proposition that involves your going to 
Texas with such a pretty girl as that gets 
my no-thank-you right at the start.” 

But surely, April, you’re not going 
to let jealeusy ruin your life?” 
| Tm going to let jealousy do its best 
to save it,” was April’s blood-curdling 
answer. 

‘I don’t want to be rude, April, but—” 
A man always says that when he is 
about to biff a lady in the eye.” 

“Take it as you please, old girl, I’m 
. to run my own business my own 
by Zz means.” 

‘Ts. Summerlin wrung her hands: 
“Children! Children! Don't mind April, 
9 b. But tell me, where is all this oil?” 
Texas, in Burkburnett County, at 













Five years ago he was a subordinate. 
Today he is dictating — in a great 
corporation. Someof his former mates 
say it was luck—others talk of favorit- 
ism—but the records of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University show it was training 
which put this man into an officership. 
He saw that training was all he needed 
to pass from the high stool in the outer 
office to the big mahogany desk in the 
private room. He realized that men 
who are ‘‘held down”’ are the ones who 
do not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a LaSalle 
pon 


Thies man got his start by sending a coupon 
like the one below. It brought him complete in- 
formation about the LaSalle plan of training un- 
der experts during spare time—a plan which 
organized and simplified for him the knowledge 
and experience of hundreds of the country’s best 
business authorities. Along with this information 
came evidence—copies of hundreds of letters— 
from men who also were formerly in subordinate 
positions but who had been advanced thru LaSalle 
training. 


This Training for Every 
Ambitious Man 


LaSalle experts have helped more than 160,000 
ambitious men to get the specialized knowledge 
which commands the high salaries. Every year 
more than 30,000 new members enroll, And yet 
“Big Businese” is constantly complaining of the 
scarcity of men qualified for executive positions. 
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LaSalle gives every man the chance to train 
for advancement. It enrolls young fellows just 
beginning their careers; it gives man already 
started a new impetus. 


What the LaSalle Extension 


Method Means 


In your leisure time at home you get the benefit 
of the combined experience of noted business 
authorities in the kind of work for which you wish 
to qualify. 

Every problem, lecture, lesson text and special 
article you receive is based upon theactual experi- 
ence of an authority pre-eminent in tha‘t particu- 
lar subject. Every subject is made clear and easy 
to understand. Any person of average ability agd 
education can take up and successfully followa 
LaSalle course. 


Records Made by LaSalle 
Trained Men 


Almost every greatcorporation now has LaSalle 
trained men in its organization. The Pennsylva- 
nia R. R. has over 2100 in its employ; Standard Oil 
Co. nearly 400; the U. S. Steel Corporations 309; 
Armour & Co. 364; while many others equally 
prominent have from 50 to 100 or more occupying 
positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


Sendthecoupon. Mark it toindicate the course 
which particularly interests you and you will re- 
ceive full information about the training, the 
moderate cost and our easy terms. Wewill also 
send free our famous book, “Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,” a book that has been an inspira- 
tion to more than 100,000 ambitious men. 
for your copy now. 


Which course shall we tell you about? 
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and let me see what you can do with it. 
Many newspaper artists earning $30. 
$125.00 or more per week were trained by 
my course of Perea individual lessons 
by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 
inal drawing easy to learn. Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sample 
Picture Chart, list of successful students 
examples of their work qua evidence of 
act e 
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a place called Gypsum. Have yoy mo 
map?” 


RS. SUMMERLIN found an, 

atlas, and it contained a portrait g 
Texas; and there, sure enough, was 
town. Mrs. Summerlin was greatly jy 
pressed: 

“Look, April, there it is!” 

April was intolerable: “Well, yy 
does that prove?” 

“Oh, of course if you don’t believe 
map!” Bob groaned. “What’s the y 
of talking? You wait till you see 
Yarmy and see how honest he is.” 

“I’m more interested in seeing fy 
honest she is.” 

Mrs. Summerlin shook her head, igi 
cating that Bob was not to notice by 
She said: 

“We ought to invite your friends y 
luncheon, but—” 

“No, no! I couldn’t stop, anyway! 
Bob said. “My mother gets into tom 
at one-six, and I’ve got to meet her,” 


Your Hair Needs “Danderine” |»: snr 


Bob had a sudden inspiration: “ 
has a little money lying idle too.” 

. ° Upstairs Zeb, listening with all his ex 
Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of | yricpered to <a 

long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, : "Locka ike a lot of ile —ati eo 

; ° ° . hoe ae o git mighty busy round year. Jest 

scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. | 7 gq my young man, he ups and lig 

Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine”’ at any drug or | out for Texas. I don’t like them Yam 


: ° the littlest bit. I don’t believe Jj 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling | wine to have ’em, at all.” 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine”’ a acl 

° ° : ° telephone rang. Mrs. Summeti 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! wes beard sayings “Send Gal 


(POPULARITY FOLLOWS up.” Pansy slumped down the staits 
UKI i] EI E admit the callers. They were Joea 
, Kate. Zeb stooped down on all fo 
4t you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian . 2 F 
Fou pillve wanted Svcrywhere: We eM lisncy cusranteed forever. Standfie, | and peered through the spindles off 
| give you Treemgenuine Hawai: Yd J acid and or backjog. Set ony in 14 karat balcony for a sight of them. an 
—no extras) Ask us to se : oda. A , Mrs. Summerlin was Virginian in} 
e story of Hawaiian music. q i . Guaranteed not an ° ° ° : 
Yop wit ave R. Nochigation i. + of tation, and te  Sontain no singe. Sone C-0-D. hospitality. April was polite. Bob 
au The Hawaiian Institute of Music “7, cur Mlustrated catalog. It free. : eniien effusive but completely uncomfortal 
ae - —— = Me | with the tension of rivalry instantly ¢ 
@’= 1g | tablished between April and Kate. I 
ss 


ry i 
: felt like a shy Circassian on the auctié 


tos 
99 block being bid for by two slavers real 

. BUSINESS THROATS a Er to cut each other’s throats. 

P ° : . Kate was conciliatory in her mann, 
need Luden’s after dictating; long and frankly admired the home. 
*phoning. For lawyers; stock- “Some _diggin’s, as we’d say down & 
brokers; salesmen—to aid voice Texas! Isn’t it interesting, Joe? 

: : N “Swell!” said Joe, eying the balcomp 
mt ~ tess ore re y Bhpedir geellie F hire 
oneee a without attractin’ attention!” 

“Joe, behave!” Kate cried. But } 
was frankly curious. He heard a fall 
purring sound: 

“Somebody running a sewin’-maclil 
upstairs?” 

“That’s a vacuum cleaner at-will 
Mrs. Summerlin explained. “If it anim 
you—” 

Joe waved his hand indulgently. ‘ 
erysipelas to me.” 

Bob broke in: “I was just tell 
about your oil proposition. Mfrs. Sa 
merlin and Miss Summerlin are 4® 
doubtful.” ; 

“That’s what I like to see,” 
“Folks that don’t invest ther Bg 
| Gr ? ( Atte y R. ihe careful got no right to keep it.” 

















turned to Mrs. Summerlin. “The M4 
ant here says you got some idle m@ 
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Mrs. Summerlin was modest: “Well, 
we haven't much—only a hundred thou- 
sand or so.’ 

“That listens mighty grand to me,’ 
said Joe. “After working for Uncle aos 
for about a year at thirty dolla’s a month, 
a hund’ed thousand dolla’s looks as big 
as the moon. If we had that much in 
Texas, we wouldn’t speak to nobody, 
We'd make it half a million in no time.” 

April spoke up: “Texas is pretty far 
away.” 

Joe nodded and grinned: “Hit’s a long 

ways off, but we got to dig the oil where 
she lays, aint we? You can’t expect it 
to come up to New York all by itself, can 
ou ” 
, “No,” said April. “But I don’t think 
we could get down to Texas. I don’t be- 
lieve Mother is quite equal to the trip. 
I know I’m not.” 

Kate was charming about this: “It’s 
a dreadful journey. Why should you 
take it?” 

April laughed uncomfortably: “It’s a 
Jong distance to send our money by it- 
self.” 

PP ~ it would be perfectly safe with 

*p Joe said. 

No doubt,” April smiled. “But we’re 
just a couple of foolish timid women, 


“I understand perfectly,” Kate said 
amiably. “I wouldn’t go in if I were you.” 

Mrs. Summerlin did not like this. To 
have the door closed in her face was 
irritating. The universal tendency is to 
try the knob and pound. “Still, if Bob 
were there to watch it, it would be safe.” 

Kate poured her beautiful gaze on Bob. 
“Oh, yes, indeed.” 


PRIL winced at this, and said with 
some acidity: “May I ask one or 
two foolish questions?” 

“Sure!” said Joe. “Go on and be as 
foolish as you want to.” 

“I’m only a woman, and I know noth- 
ing of business, but—well, it seems to me, 
if I had as valuable a property as yours, 
I'd want to keep it.” 

“Oh, my dear, we do!” Kate exclaimed. 

April murmured with fermented sirup: 
“T got the impression that you were try- 
ing to sell it.” 

Kate felt the acid and blenched a little, 
but controlled herself. “Only part of it.’ 

April was relentlessly sweet: 

“T’d be awfully selfish and keep it all. 
I'd be down in Texas boring for oil in- 
stead of up here, selling an interest.” 

Kate could not trust herself to fight 
with such light foils. She said: “Oh, 

ut—you explain it, Joe.” 

‘Well, you see,” Joe began, “a new 
field needs a lot of capital to expand it, 
and—well, as I explained to Bob, we're 
kind of short on cash.” 

“I see,” said April. “Do the people 
down there in Texas think you have a 
good thing?” 

“Oh, my dear,” Kate exclaimed, “it’s 
the talk of the county! That’s all, the 
talk of all Burkburnett.” 

And they’re all getting rich, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Rich? Why, poor white trash is buy- 
ing automobiles.” 

“No lack of money?” 

“I should say not!” 

April purled along: “Then I should 
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think-—of course, I’m only a wom 

if it were my property, I’d look & 
money right around there where 
knew the field and would just grab 
the chance.” 


‘Tas was so brutally sarcastic ani 
insulting in its implications thy 
Kate turned white, then red, and By 
felt called upon to spring to her & 
fense even against April. 

While he groped for a rebuke thy 
would put her in her place, Mrs, Sym. 
merlin said: 

“My daughter doesn’t mean to que 
tion your motives. She’s just t to 
be businesslike.” ms 

Joe’s temper was plunging at the leash 
but he managed to growl: “Oh, thats 
all right. I don’t blame the lady. Tt does 
look kind of funny, only, as the Loote,. 
ant knows, my—my sister came up North 
to meet me when I got back from Frang, 
and I just asked the Lootenant his ad. 
vice, and it was his idea puttin’ his ow 
money in. —Am I right, Lootenant?” 

“Absolutely,” said Bob. 

Joe went on: 

“But, as the lady says, if it’s any good, 
the Texas people would be glad to gom 
on it, and that’s ore thing I came ® 
here to say. That Texas friend of mim 
I was tellin’ the Lootenant about is pe 
terin’ the life out of me. He’s got twee 
ty-five thousand dollars cash in his hand 
and he’ll lay it right in mine for a half 
interest. Of course, if you ladies wanted 
to go in on it, you got more money tha 
what he has, and I promised Bob I'd giv 
you a show. But—I reckon you ait 
int’rested.” 

“I’m immensely interested,” said April 
with such a dulcet venom in her tone that 
Bob writhed. But he could not ched 
her with his glare. She went on: “Yo 
wouldn’t be offended if we asked for ret 
erences, would you?” 

“References?” said Joe. “I aint look 
for a job. You know, I’ve—” 

“T mean bank references and things’ 
said April. “I don’t know much abot 
it, but I think I’ve heard that it’s usu 
Is there anybody we could telegraph to? 

“Lots of folks you could telegraph & 
but—well, you know what the telegraph 
service is like now. It would take a heap 
of time.” 

“You would wait, wouldn’t you?” 

“I would, but my friend from Tess 
wouldn’t. Fact is, I promised him @ 
answer in half an hour.” 

Bob protested hotly: 
promise my option?” 

“Oh, I reckon you don’t really walt 
it, seeing that this lady has cold fed 
on the proposition.” 

“I’m walking on my own feet,” sii 
Bob. “I’ve only got five thousand cdollas 
here, but—” 

April leaped up and put her hand @ 
his hand as it went toward his ms 

pocket. The gesture and the annid 
fnollified Bob’s anger a little, but didm™ 
weaken his resolution. 
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“How can ya 


CHAPTER XXI 


RS. SUMMERLIN also felt # 
charm of a vanishing oppo 
There is something irresistible about 
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hook trolled rapidly along the water. She 


sei Coulda’t you wait till I go down to 
and—” 

Me pated at his watch, and said: 

“How far is your bank?” 

Before Mrs. Summerlin could answer, 
April said with all the firmness of an 
American daughter: 

“Mother, I want a word with you and 
Bob.” She turned to the Yarmys: 
“You'll forgive us a moment?” 

“Certainly!” said Kate with a hurt 
smile. : , 

April led the way into a little room 
used as a library. The Yarmys wandered 
about the studio, Kate pausing before 
April’; somewhat mangled statuette and 
studying it with a curious interest, trying 
to make out the artist in the art. 

Upstairs Zeb and Pansy were holding 
an anxious parley. Zeb was whispering: 

“Golly, I hope Masta Bob aint goin’ 
to feed all that beautiful money to them 
two sea-lions. I tell you, I do not desiah 
to go to no Texas.” 

“Git on with your vacuration, and I'll 
git to mine,” said Pansy, and left him; 
Zeb set to work glumly. 


te the library April, her mother and 
Bob were all wan with the tense 
strain on their every emotion. 

Mrs. Summerlin spoke first: “April, 
I don’t know what’s got into you. Your 
manners amaze me. Why couldn’t you 
at least be polite to Bob’s friends? I’m 
going to put some of my money in this 
deal just to show you that you can’t boss 
everybody.” 

“But Mother, I don’t like all this 
hurry. Suppose you lose it, then where 
would you be? What guarantee have 


you?” 
Bob intervened: ‘“April’s right, Mrs. 
Summerlin. I wont let you risk your 


money. If you lost it, I’d never forgive 
myself. I'll just stake you to a little flyer 
of five hundred off my own pile. If it 
wins, you get what it makes; if it doesn’t, 
you wont know the difference.” 

Mrs. Summerlin shook her head. 
“That’s right sweet of you, Bob, but we 
couldn’t accept that, could we, April?” 

“Of course not. They sha’n’t have any 
of our money, and I beg you not to let 
them lay their hands on any of yours.” 

_ Bob was aghast: “Why, you speak as 
if you thought they were a pair of 
crooks.” 

“T do!” 

Even Mrs. Summerlin gasped at that. 

“April, you'd better see a doctor.” 

Well, Bob had better see one too.” 

“What on earth have you against 
them?” Bob pleaded, more for April's 
sake than Kate’s, 

“Nothing at all, except that I think 
the man’s a thief and the woman is an- 
other.” 

Bob dashed his hand through his hair 
as if to press his skull together before it 
exploded. He sighed: “Well, if your 
Jealousy Is going to carry you to such 
insane lengths as that, I’ll have to fly by 
myself.” Bob started back toward the 
— 

T’m trying to be a gimper to you 
Bob,” April sighed. iis acy 

There was something in her voice that 
reached into Bob’s heart like a seizing 
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Typewrite 
The New Way 


A wonderful new method of acquir- 
ing speed on the typewriter has 
been discovered Almost overnight 
it has revolutionized thewholetype- 
writing situation Already thousands of sten 
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a Rock-A-Bye? 


Babies deserve the hap- 
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tock-a-Bye Baby “pe 
Cialties give. See this 
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A New. Novel by 
CLARENCE B. KELLAND 


ANE LANG was a girl to whom God had given 
the glory of great beauty—nothing else. What 
is a girl’s beauty worth? Jane Lang sets out delib- 
erately to learn. The story of her discoveries, her 
adventures on the highway of life in a great Amer- 
ican city, constitutes a great novel of this country 
to-day. Itistold by CLarence BupmncTon KELLAND, 
and it— 


Begins in the next, the January, issue of— 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Red Book Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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hand and wrung it. He moved an jay 
the presence of the Yarmys but his reg 
lution of independence was wavering, ~ 


PRIL and her mother followed him, 

and the Yarmys looked at him wo. 
deringly. There was a long silence till Jip 
said: 

“Well, brother?” 

“I hardly know what to do,” Bob fa 
tered. 

Kate spoke impulsively: “By gj 
means, do as Miss Suinmerlin wanis jy 
to.” 

If Kate had said: “Please don’t liste, 
to Miss Summerlin,” Bob would: hay 
resisted that advice. He was in a mood 
to resist any advice, because advice was 
interference with his freedom of will. Hy 
shook with anger: 

“No! A man has got to act on his om 
business instinct. I’ll go to Texas with 
you.” 

Joe hesitated. “But I got to have som 
cash, brother. That friend of mine%s 
waiting.” 

Bob drew out his pocketbook and todk 
from it the five thousand-dollar bills. He 
gazed at them with a parental affection 
To make them look more important, he 
spread them out on a large table. He 
said with a majestic meekness: 

“Mr. Yarmy, here’s half of all th 
money I have on earth. What will you 
give me for it?” 

Joe pondered a moment: “I'll giv 
you a third interest in all we make ou 
of our propaty. We'll share and shate 
alike, I and you and Kate.” 

Bob waved his ‘hand toward it to ind 
cate that it was Joe’s, but April gavea 
little cry: 

“Bob, I implore you.” 

Bob drew himself to his full height and 
spoke with lofty courtesy: 

“April, I don’t want to be ugly, but 
I must ask to be allowed to run my om 
business affairs. Mr. Yarmy—” 

April drew herself up to her full height 
and advanced to the table, wrenching 
from her finger a little circlet of gold 
holding a smallish diamond. It had not 
left her hand since the last serious quarrel 
with Bob before he went to France. Sit 


“spoke in a pathetically furious mimicy 


of Bob’s manner: ; 
“Perhaps you can buy a little mor 
oil with this.” 


Ts diamond glistened like a tear, aiid 
Bob could not resist its magic. He 
picked it up and turned to April. 

“Oh, but honey, if you feel so strongly 
as that—” ‘ 

Joe spoke up quickly: “I'll tell you 
Just to end the a’gument and satisly 
everybody, let’s flip a coin for it. Whos 
got half a dollar? I got one.” : 

He took a coin from his waistco# 
pocket and poised it on his thumb. 
“Heads or tails?” 

“Which means what?” said Bob. 

“Heads, you come if with us; ul 
you take your lady friend’s advice. 

An appeal to the sporting instinct ove 
rides all other considerations, and 
was full of sporting instinct. He said: 

“You can’t ask fairer than that, @ 
you, April?” 

April murmured: “I don’t ask ay 
thing at all.” 
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Bob frowned and said: “Go ahead, 


. Yarmy.” , ; 
4g. you ready?” inquired Joe with 


All eyes were on him, especially the 
ivory eyes of Zeb, who hung over the 
‘rail above, staring down at the row of 
pills and at the coin on Joe Yarmy’s 
thumb-nail. Pansy was polishing April’s 
silver in April’s room. She missed the 

ic moment. 
es sang out with a race-track twang: 
“Are you all set? Heads, you buy; tails, 

back out.” ; 

oo snapped the coin into the air. He 
was so excited that as it descended twirl- 
ing toward the back of his outstretched 
left hand, where he planned to catch it, 
he misjudged. The coin hit his wrist, 
bounced aside, struck the floor on its edge, 
ran like a fleet little wheel straight for 
the divan, and vanished beneath it. 

The two men and the three women, in 
a frenzy of suspense as to the verdict of 
fate, scurried in pursuit. Bob dropped 
to one knee. Joe went down on all fours, 
and the three squaws began to tug at the 
divan. It was of heavy carved wood, 
and it was hard to budge. 


oe they pulled at it, Zeb stared 
at his master’s wealth spread be- 
neath him in orderly array. He mut- 
tered to himself: “Oh, Lord, ef I could 
on'y git ma hands on them beautiful 
bills!” 

His hand, still clutching the long nozzle 
of the vacuum cleaner, went down toward 
them yearningly. The motor was run- 
ing. The machine inspired him. The 
nozzle seemed to be a gigantic forefinger. 
By letting it down to its full length, it 
just touched the table. 

The fierce intake of its breath whisked 
the first bill into its maw. Zeb’s eyes and 
mouth gaped. He breathed a prayer to 
the next bill. 

“Come on in, honey!” It came. 


He invoked the next. “Git to me, 
baby!” 

The next, “Hop along, chil’!” 

The last. “Hurry up!” 


The five bills had fluttered like little 
birds into the serpent’s throat. Zeb, al- 
most fainting with the audacity of his 
deed, hardly found strength to draw up 
the hose. He tiptoed to the adjoining 
room and set the nozzle to the floor, 
fraying that his terror might not shake 

to pieces. 

By now the divan was shoved far to 
one side. Joe sat up on his haunches and 
pointed to the half-dollar, where it lay 
staring like one evil eye. 

“Heads!” the others mumbled. 

“There’s the answer,” said Joe. 

_ “There’s your money!” said Bob, jerk- 
ing a thumb over his shoulder. He did 


‘Mot think to look at the other side of 


the coin. 


Joe rose, helped Bob up and walked 
slowly toward the table. 

And when they got there, the table 
was bare. All jaws dropped. Ten eyes 
began to roll wildly in their orbits. Five 
spines felt the chill presence of something 
spooky. 


Rupert Hughes’ ne “What’ 
the World Prapeos To? wil be 5 
ed in the J if" 
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Could you fill these shoes? 


In every business—they’re waiting. _ Waiting for 


the one man. 


"THE big vacancy in your business 
_.may not be here today, but 2 
will be tomorrow. Mark that. 


Positions change overnight. Big 
men become bigger. They grow— 
and others grow with them. Even 
presidents of large corporations do 
not hold the reins forever. 


Thus new opportunities open up. There 
is continuous , ae amen And this is 
true whatever line you may be in. 


Few men, it would seem, see this. Or, 
seeing it, they heed it not. For, strangeto 
say, Opportunities—the big opportunities 
i today—are actually looking for men! 
There are more opportunities than there 
are capable men to fill them. 


How one man saw opportunity 
—and grasped it 

Arthur R. Balfanz saw the straight road 
to opportunity several years ago. In those 
days he was a salesman for a small print- 
ing firm. Today he is the secretary of a 
large direct advertising company in the 
middle west. 

Intwo ways did Mr. Balfanz move from 
the beaten path. First, he saw Opportun- 
ity. Second, he set out to learn what 
qualities— what training—- Opportunity 
looked for in the men she chose. 

He says: “I analyzed the jobs of men 
ahead of me all up the line. This is what 
I found: 

“Eve i governed, 
janduaaneatiy,’ by one HaecLAW 
Law entered into every transaction— 
every decision—every step taken. 

“T realized, then, how law-training would 
help me. I sawthe edge it would give me 
in albert So I enrolled for the Modern 
American Law Course and Service of the 
Blackstone Institute. 

“The grasp of law I gained from this 
Course has made it possible forme to hold 
the position I hold today. Besides the un- 
bounded value of a knowledge of law in 
itself, law-training broadens aman—teaches 
him how to think more clearly—aids him 
in arriving at wise decisions. It is a train- 
ing every business man should have.” 


A simple, direct way at last 


There was a time when learning law was 
tedious—and expensive. Today; however, 
thru the Modern American Law Course 
and Service, you can learn law at home 


Are you that man in your business? 


in your spare time, easily and quickly and 
at very low cost, just as 40,000 are ' 

Whether you are in the selling end of 
your business—whether you are in the 
agcounting, production, or financial end— 
or whether you are an executive: Law-train- 
ing will be a tremendous aid to you. The 
big opportunities of today are open to 
law-trained men. The field for law-trained 
men is practically unlimited. 

Ps Modern gee ys: Law Course 
an tvice opens a real opportunity, too, 
to those who wish to be admitted to the 
bar or enter the political fi 

Eighty of the leading legal authorities 
of America have co-operated to produce 
the Course, among them ex-president Taft, 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, George E. 
Sutherland, former president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, and J. Herbert Quick 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. °* 

The Course is endorsed and recom-. 
mended by: leading law and commerce. 
schools, practicing attorneys and supreme 
court justices, as the foremost non-resident 
law course in the country. The entire 
Course is presented in plain, everyday 
language—understandable, to the point, 
and tremendously interesting. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law - Trained Man” 


For those who want. to fill the' 


shoes of the man above, the Institute has - 


published an interesting 118-page book— 
“The Law-Trained Man”, .It is the same 
book that Mr. Balfanz asked for as the: 
first step on his road to succuss. We will 
gladly send youa copy, free, 

upon request. Mail the cou- 

pon now.—Blackstone Insti- 

tute, Dept. 79, 608 S. Dearborn 

St., Chicago, IIL. 


Send “The, Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book— 
FREE 


Business 
Position .....:..... 
Business 


Address........... 








City State. 


Check Law for business Admission to bar 0) 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men. 
Dept. 79 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 
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Leading dealers are featuring Presidents in attract- 





ive gift packages. Made fiom light or medium 





weight Shirley woven elastic-webbing, for dress 





or business wear. 
will not rust. Guarantee band on each pair. 


Metal parts are brass and 





Be sure the name “ President”’ 


is on each buckle. 





It stands for comfort, 


service and satisfaction. 








President Suspender Co. 
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What school? The Red Book Magazine’s | & 
Educational Bureau will help you decide. 
Turn to the announcement on page 90. 
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can be quickly 
and easily 
attached to 
any style of 
corset. 









The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP _ fea- 
ture of the 
“Sew-On” — 
an all-rubber 
oblong but- 
ton—is proof 
against “slips” 
and the ruth- 
less ripping of 
silken hose 
threads. 


The fabric em- 
ployed in the making 
of the VELVET GRIP 
“Sew-On” is all you 
would expect of a hose supporter of such 
unusual attainments — the very best. 
LOOK FOR THE OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON — 
‘THE BUTTON THAT TALKS FOR ITSELF’ 


George Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of the famous 
BOSTON GARTER for Men, 
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Diamonds, watches rings, jewelry, 
up-to-date designs. Buy the Ware 
Way, you will never miss the 


accepted. 
Dept. £39 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DEAFNESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
« Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
=. Hi-sing Sounds, Perforated, 

























Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
“” Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits Into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write soday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
199 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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door and out of the house, but the girth 
fingers on one of those fray ed Coat-sleeyes 
halted him. 

“Oh, you're wrong! He isn’t fighting 
me as you think. He’s trying to help m 
—only it doesn’t help at all. The ma 
he wants me to forget is his own deg 
son.” 

“Help you?” Henderson gulped. 
sort of help, it seems to me. 

He would have gone on and out, by 
still she held him with that touch on his 
coat- sleeve. 

“Because you have come here to- ~night, 
because you are so like that man whois 
dead—could I do anything at ail for you? 
Would money—” 

He strode to the door without a word 
But instead of opening it, he turned and 
came back to her. 

“Ts there any way I could help you?” he 
asked, his eyes looking at Malachi sug. 
gestively as he spoke. 

She thought this over, hesitated, smiled 
up at him. 

“Yes, there is a way. Couldn’t you- 
to give me faith in what the other man 
might have done—couldn’t you tum 
about and start going uphill instead of 
down?” 

“Me? ‘I’m afraid not. I’m afraid 
that’s too large an order. If you only 
wanted me to wipe up the floor with some 
body or go out and do a neat job of mur 
cor, perhaps I might. But make myself 
rospectable again, work—no, I’m afraid 
that’s too far beyond me. Good night!” 

The front door opened, closed sharply, 
Mora, with a sigh that spoke volumes, 
turned to the stairs. Malachi was smiling 
grimly at a ten-dollar bill he was twisting 
in those big fingers of his. 

“Tt would have been the same wilh 
Matt, dear,” he said. “You. might have 
begged your faithful little heart out. It 
wouldn’t have made any difference. No 
man, if he sinks. below certain levels of 
respectability, comes back. That’s why 
we've got to forget Matt. Think it over, 
little girl!” 


“Queer 







MAN named Henderson wanted to 
see Miss Crillis. So Haskins, the 

butler—puffing hard because Haskins was 
getting too fat to take a long flight of 
stairs with any degree of comfort—told 
her. She couldn’t remember anybody 
named Henderson; but she went dow 
stairs. The human scarecrow of that wek 
remembered evening rose to greet her 
only he wasn’t a human scarecrow aly 
longer, but decently if cheaply clothed, 
clean-shaven now, self-possessed and sel 
respecting. 

“You see, I’ve decided to help you, 
after all,” he said. 

“Why—why, this would give me fail 
in—in everything.” 

“It isn’t much of a job. But its# 
start. At least I’m headed uphill.” 

“What made you do it?” 

“Because you asked me. 
said it would help you.” 

“Is that the only reason?” 

“Well, . you smiled at me that night” 


Because you 
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She flushed a trifle, and the young man 
laughed. S 

“Well, you did. And hang it all, any 
male specimen of the human race who 
wouldn’t do anything in the world you 
asked him if you smiled at him like that, 
ought to be taken down the nearest alley 
and put out of his misery. Why, any 
man, no matter what he was, if a girl 
like you asked him to do something—” 

She turned suddenly and went out of 
the room. He heard her calling: “Uncle 
Mal! Oh, Uncle Mal!” 

She came back with Malachi Nevins in 
tow—a lumbering coal barge trailing some 
trim yacht, it flashed into young Mr. 
Henderson’s mind. 

“Tell him, now. Tell him what you’ve 
done, and that you’ve done it because I 
asked you to,” she said. 

So Boyd Henderson made the report 
of his progress to them, there in the front 
room, with the winter sunlight streaming 
upon them through the long windows, and 
old Malachi listening, shooting a quick 
question now and then, listening again, 
and puckering his forehead in thought. 

And after young Mr. Henderson had 
ne, he stood with his back to that 
ooded fireplace in the hall, his hands 
clasped behind him, his head bent. Mora’s 
voice, singing softly—the first time he 
had heard her singing for black month on 
black month,—came drifting down to him 
from those rooms upstairs that cried aloud 
of Matt. He listened, head cocked on 
one side, smiling. It was a smile of un- 
derstanding and resignation, of love and 
of trust. The afternoon waned. The 
early winter dusk came on. Old Malachi 
Nevins still stood there in the hall with 
the panels of blackened oak from that 
chateau in Brittany—smiling even more 
ney as the winter dusk deep- 
ened. 


Et wid had come a long way, over roads 
+ heavy with melting snow. It was 
raining again. Big drops flailed the win- 
dows of the limousine, and fog drifted up 
from that melting snow. The first lights 
were shining through it. 

Whither they were going, or why they 
were going, Mora Crillis did not know. 
Malachi Nevins had been pleased to 
shroud the whole journey in mystery. 
That such mystery pleased him immensely 
was sufficient reason for her acceptance 
of it. Now and then Malachi looked at 
his watch, and then out the windows to 
mark their progress. And each time he 
did so, he tapped on the glass panel at 
the chauffeur’s back and said: 

“We'll make it by half-past eight, 
wont we, William?” 

5 each time William answered: 

Sure, sir! Dead easy, sir! Without 
Pressin’ her anny at all, sir!” 

Ata quarter past eight the car stopped. 
William turned to say: 

Here on time, sir, with a little to 
Spare!” 

Across a narrow street Mora could see 
what looked to be a long wall—a high 
wall, a bare wall, a forbidding wall, a 























Beautiful Teeth 


Are Now Attained in This Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


By Ending Film 


A film on your teeth is what dis- 
colors them. It is also the basis of 
tartar. 

It is that slimy film which you 
feel with your tongue. It clings and 
tartar forms. It gets into crevices 
and stays. And it causes most tooth 
troubles. 

The tooth brush does not com- 
pletely remove it. The ordinary 
tooth paste cannot dissolve it. So 
millions find that well-brushed teeth 
discolor and decay. 

That film holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 


germs breed init. They, with tar- 
tar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Dental authorities long have 
known that this film is the great 
tooth wrecker. They have known 
that brushing did not end it. They 
have seen tooth troubles constantly 
increase. 

But now they have found, and 
amply proved, a way which does 
combat it. It is based on pepsin, 
and is now embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

It proves itself. You can see the 
results. So we ask you to try it for 
ten days and see what it does for 
your teeth. 


A Delightful Test 


Pepsodent is delightful. This ten-day 
test will be simple and pleasant and free. 
And it has brought to countless homes a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 

Able authorities, for five years have 
proved it in every way. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. So you owe to your- 
self this test. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 


ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to constantly combat it, 
Pepsin long seemed impossible. It must 
be activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. But sciencediscovered 
aharmless activating method. And that new 
method, combined with other agents, gives 
to Pepsodent its power to fight this film. 


Pepsadent 


REG V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant based on activated pepsin, now advised 
for daily use by leading dentists and sold by druggists everywhere. 








Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


You know, we believe, that 
your present methods are inade- 
quate. They do not end film, do 





Ten-Day Tube Free = 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 826, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


not save the teeth. Then let us J Name...........ccceeseeerrereersreneneeeneasnenaensnerrssnne eee 
send you a 10-Day Tube to show 
what this new way does. Po Address................cccccesssseseseeeeeeseceensssecesesesecsoees 
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Buy an Income Month by Month 


A Decided Advantage 


of investing on “The Ten Payment 
Plan” is that it enables you to 











Control Five Times as Much Stock 


as yaet first payment of 20% would purchase out- 
right. You pay the balance of your purchase in 
y 


9 equal mon 


payments. Meanwhile, you 


Get All Dividends as Due 


and reserve the right to sell should the stocks you huid 
advance in price and afford you an opportunity to take a profit 


Send for our FREE Booklets showing how to insure a definite 


saving from your income each month and how to invest this 
saving under “THE TEN PAYMENT PLAN” in listed secur 


ities yielding as high as 10%. 


Write for Booklet R-12 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 








NewYork 














MAXIMUM PROFIT 
MINIMUM RISK 


The security of your funds is of 
vital importance. Tosecure a fair 
return onyour investment together 
with reasonable safety, consult us 
or send for our fortnightly publi- 
cation 


“Investment Opportunities” 


An inquiry for 9-RB will bring this publi- 
cation, with booklet, explaining 


The Twenty Payment Plan 
LATTERY®( 
Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place, New York 


en 


Sea 


RAFFIC MANAGER- 


Over half a million large shi and 
ds need trained Trafic Men 









































Own Your Own 
Stocks in a Year 


BEGIN TO-DAY 
Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. 
Buy only high grade stocks paying substan- 
tial, dividends. First payment 20% of 
purchase price. Balance in equal monthly 
payments during year 
Write to-day for Booklet “R” 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Cor. Broadway & Wall St.. New York City 























“GETTING AHEAD” 


2 is the fasci- 
natin acy of _a man who ac- 
cumulat $10,¢ Q Fin ten years, by 
systematic investing in -grade listed stocks 
and bonds. Amount invest f, aged thly 
’* contains ay for the man who 
will be helpful to all 
who wish to save $5 to $100 monthly invest 
by a safe method. 
Weesell all high. je stocks and bonds listedon 
the New York Stock Exchange and other 


selene tee Bend ton reliable monthly, pay- 





Getting Ahead 
wants to get rich in a hurry, but 


K RIEBEL < (9) 


Investment - Bankers 


141Y So. La Salle St., Chicago 


For Amateurs; Monologs, 

Recitation Drills, Minstrel] 

and Vaudeville Jokes ang 

Sketches; ideas for all kinds 
of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn st., Chicago 

















“fy. NKING BY M 








CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


you can get 4% interest and unquestioned safety for your savings 
by forwarding your funds by MAIL to this institution which has 
been conducting a conservative Savings Bank business for over 50 
vears. No matter where vou live, write for our free booklet “J.” 


THE CITIZENS SA 


ASSETS OVER 





AIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


INGS & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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shivery wall behind a row of linden tree 


that stood at the curb. It was raining 
harder. 

Malachi took out a cigar, bit off the 
end, lighted a match, blew the match oy 
again. He bit off more of the cigar. 

“You don’t mind yet what we’ve come 
here for, do you, dearie?” he said without 
looking at ber. 

She shook her head. 

Three times he cleared his throat. 

“Matt,” he explained, as if he were 
choking. 

Something that would have risen to the 
proportions of a scream if she had not 
checked it by all the strength of her wil} 
came from her lips. 

“Matt, Uncle Mal! 
mad?” 

He nodded toward that long wall. 

“Matt’s in there,” he said. “That last 
scrape—it was a real scrape. He shot a 
man—a dirty mess in a dirty joint. He 
wasn’t known at that dirty joint by his 
own name. That help:d, and money ] 
spent, to keep his real name out of the 
papers. Hard work, but I managed it; 
and I made him write you that letter; and 
I spent more money to get his name on 
the list of the dead in the Southern Cross 
mess. That was hard, too; but they 
agreed to it when I told ’em how thingy 
were. 

“Then I tried to make you forget him. 
God knows how hard I tried, and to for 
get him myself. But you wouldn’t for 
get, and you wouldn’t ‘+t me forget. Then 
that bum I brought in that night opened 
my eyes; he opened my eyes because he 
made good when you asked him to do it 
I said to myself, I said—like this: Tf 
little Nora Crillis can get that bum started 
uphill, she can start any man in this 
world uphill—yes, even Matt Nevins she 
can start uphill.’ That’s what I told my- 
self when some new evidence in. the case 
and a massing of all the pulls there are in 
this State got him a pardon. That’s what 
I told myself, and may God and Tom 
Crillis forgive me. 

“That pardon was signed to-day. He's 
coming out at half-past eight, they tell 
me—through that gate just across from 
us. Do we want him, Mora, or do we 
want to forget him? Speak quick, gitll 
There isn’t any time to lose. That gate 
may open any minute God help us, it’s 
opening now'” 


Matt! Are you 


SHE cowered, quivering in every last 
nerve, against him. 

“Killed a man! 
Oh, my God!” 

He tapped on the glass panel 

“Take us back home, William!” be 
said. 

Louder splashing of rain and the snark 
ing squeak of iron hinges. 

“No! No! Let me out! 
the door open!” 

He pulled the catch. She fairly tum 
bled into the slush of the narrow street 
Unheeding the slush and the mud 


Oh, God, Uncle Mall 


I can’t get 


the pelting rain, she ran straight for that 
creaking iron gate, head back, arms oul = 


Here!" | 


spread before her. 
“Matt! Matt! 
she called to him. 


Here, dear! 


And Malachi Nevins, his own voit) 


echoing her every word and her evefy 
intonation, stumbled after her. 
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tT. N. T. PLUS 


i 


| (Continued from page 58 ) 


of gold on one of his fingers. “Give it 
to me. I'll pawn this ring—and use what 
money I’ve got. Give me the ten.” 

The woman watched him cautiously. 

“Ts it hard to get?” 

“No, only expensive. It’s a chemical 
used in photography. Give me the ten,” 
he urged again. “We can’t waste a min- 
ute now. If I can make my experiments 
to-night, there'll still be time to fill all 
the bombs with T. N. T. Plus. To-night 
means everything!” 

He hurried out. A half-hour later he 
was back, coatless, but with the chemical 
in his possession. 

“It’s good to wear clothes,” he snapped. 
“T needed sixty cents more; I pawned my 
coat. Hold this mortar. Thanks.” 

Again they turned to their work. Six 
hours later Jules Morgden looked sharply 
at his companion. 

“This must be my secret,” he ordered 
coldly. “Go to a show—anywhere but 
here; “I must work alone. Be back at 
midnight.” 

The woman smiled and nodded. Ten 
minutes later she had disappeared down 
the hall. Morgden worked on. 

Niné—ten—eleven—eleven-thirty; and 
in the grill-room of the Biltham a fat, 
genial: Irishman sitting at one of the 
smaller tables looked at his watch and 
leaned forward to his companion. 

“Something being pulled off just about 
now,” he volunteered. The companion 
brightened with interest. 

“Anything that would make a good 
yarn, Chief?” 

Big, genial Cnief Mulvihill of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Department 
of Justice grinned happily. 

“That’s your job, Jimmy,” he chuckled. 
“All I do’s catch ’em. You fix up the 
story. A nice bomb-gentleman is being 
pinched—guy named Morgden. Just fin- 
ishing up some kind of a devilish com- 
pound he calls T. N. T. Plus. We've had 
Cleveland Rose watching him for five 
weeks,” 








“Cleveland Rose? I thought she—” 

“So does everybody else. But she isn’t. 
I assigned her to join the Brotherhood 
just five years ago last March.” Again 
he chuckled and looked at his watch. 
Let’s take a run down to the Tombs 
and look the bird over.” 


(CCASUALLY they made their way out 
” of the grill-room; nor did they no- 
tice the drawn face of a waiter as he 
edged around the pillar where he had 
been standing within five feet of their 
table. A moment more, and a man slipped 
out the employees’ entrance of the hotel. 
Forty minutes later he stepped from an 
tor in an uptown hotel, knocked at 
& door, and receiving no answer, unlocked 
it angrily and entered. He cursed. No 
one was there. 
A sound of hurried steps down the 
> & quick twitch at the lock, and the 
f opened again. The flashing of a 
form, and a woman, white-faced, trem- 
bling, hurried into the room. At the 
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“Here’s an Extra $50, Grace 
—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. 
I’ve been promoted with an increase of $50 a month. 
And the first extra money is yours. Just a little reward 
for urging me to study at home. The boss says my 
spare time training has made me a valuable man ‘to the 
firm and there’s more money coming soon. We’restarting 
up easy street, Grace, thanks to you and the 1. C. S.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what counts. The cost 
of living is mounting month by month. You can’t get along on 
what you have been making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to 
increase your earnings. . 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands of other men have 
proved there is an unfailing way to do it. Train yourself for 
bigger work, learn to do some one thing well and employers will 
be glad to pay you real money for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for the position 
you want in the work you like best, whatever it may be. 
You can get it without sacrificing a day or a dollar from your | 
present occupation. You can get . 
it at home, in spare time, through — == TEAR OUT HERE See mm oe 


; P INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
oo a Correspondence Ne Porgy ate 


Explain, without ob 

It is the business of the I. C. S. to BLECTRICAL REGINEER 
prepare men in just your circum- Electric Lighting and itys. 
stances for better positions at better 
pay. They have been doing it for 
28 years. They have helped two 
million other men and women. 
They are training over 100,000 now. 
Every day many students write to 


g 


Telegra:; Sener 
Telephone ork 
xu ANIOAL EXGINEER 











salaries already won. 


You have the same chance taey 
had. What are you going to do 
with it? Can you afford to let a 
single priceless hour pass without 
at least finding out what theI. C.S. 


Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OHEMIST 

| Math 
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can do for you? Here is all we " 





ask—without cost; without obliga- 





*ng yourself in any way, simply 
mark and mail this coupon. 


Presen' 
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Stree’ 
and N 
City. 
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Maybell Laboratories, 
1CAZO, 

Gentlemen: I am sin- 
cerely pleased to have 
the oepsetaanty of 
recommending your 

remarkable preparation 
*‘Lash- abe ” for 
stimulating fry growth 
of the Eyela shes and 
‘yebrows. 


Sincerely youvs, 
Ethel Clayton. 











FP icag and curling —form a charming fringe for her eyes and give 
them that wistful appeal which adds so greatly to her facial beauty 
and attractiveness. Beautiful Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows— 
how wonderfully they bring out the natural beauty of the eyes! They 


are now within the reach of all women who will just apply a little 


Lithhe-Iovets-Stae 


for a short time. Hundreds of thousands of women, prominent in social circles, as 
well as stage and screen stars, use and enthusiastically recommend this harmless, 
delicately scented cream, which nourishes and promotes the growth of Eyelashes and 
Eyebrows making them long, thick and luxuriant. Why not you? 

TWO SIZES 50c and $1.00. AT YOUR DEALER’S or sent direct 

in plain cover, on receipt of price. SATISFACTION ASSURED. 


It was to be expected that so conspicuous a success as LASER BROW-INE” would be imitated, as it has been. 
So, to be sure of getting the genuine, look for the < of THE LASH-BROW-INE GIRL” 
package, thus avoid disappointments. 
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‘sht of the man she halted, startled, then 
ied herself. 
Orta!” she exclaimed. “You scared 
me! The dicks are on to something! 
They've pinched Morgden! He was to 
have everything done at midnight, and 
gent me away. When I came back, he 
and everything else were gone! There 
was blood on the wall—he must have put 
ht and—” 

we didn’t see it, then?” The man 
in the waiter’s garb put a snarl into the 
words. A blank stare came into the eyes 
of Cleveland Rose. 

“Why, honey, how could I?” 

“Cut that honey stuff!” 
“Brant!” She ran to him and threw 
her arms about him; nor could he break 
from her. “Brant! What’s wrong? What 
have I done? Brant! I wont have you 
this way. Look at me—Brant! Brant!” 
Her arms twined about ge 3 vi om : : 
full lips kissed his mouth, his cheeks, his 
otis For a moment the man rade : ms The Doctor himself drinks 

en slowly his arms went about her. ES é 
Penne” he begged, “you’ve got to go! 3) pNHEUSER BUSCH, 
You can’t stay here. I’m your husband. ge . 
I love you. I'll give you your chance ee e Whine 
+I love you enough for that. Only go!” % snathet, 4 hepelns 
*, “Go? Why? I’m not afraid—” Liquid-Food-Tonic 


i “Don't lie to me. I've got it from the because he has seem what it does for his patients. 
Chief—straight. He let it slip in the There is no better tonic for the weak, the mndows,” 
peeen. I’m giving you your—” = food-tonic as delicious as it is nourishing." 
A swift movement, and she had drawn _ Bechminseded. Sar: the young and old—the weak end 
i i i ~s —the convalescent—the anaemic, under- 
Re tte’ wine nist? “1 H] —_bourished, and those who have “no appetite.” 
* “From the 1e at chief: ; All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Wwen’t any chief, and you know it!” aaa ae 
- But the man had dragged forth a bag ANHEUSER 


and was packing it. 
~ “Ym giving you a chance,” he repeated 
ly. “In another hour the whole 

 ogenagg will know it—and what you 
feally are. Rose, I’ve got it straight! 
You-tipped off Morgden to the dicks!” Waa wets PLL AY Siseiccuesn tng 
; sip you're iving!"” Tee eiemee's cry Saved $6400 |} B:i1+, Passel Bel Dances, tencortatumsentn 
‘was almost a shriek. “ tipped o org- ° Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstre! Material,Speakers, 
den, ven? Tm a dick—is that it? And Ona Diamond Catslogiree.T.8-Denieon& Oo. Deptal, Ohicage 
_ you believed tha ou fool! You blind, 00. 

doddering fool! I tipped off an idiot like $i B90, S50" 00; tends tener an blak orale fewer 
Morgden whom I’ve been watching simply no iets “diamonds. 
> because the Brotherhood didn’t want him Phe Pa Full Prices 
telling any secrets. I tipped off Morgden, camp far wasbartel tes tree, Beery leudl asomuatinn, 
‘who couldn’t harm a ‘auow with his | | Sse thess prices belore you bars ee 
“crazy schemes! And I’m a dick! Well,| } Send for Latest List 

Why didn’t I tip off 1480 Black Street, | | Diamond Hundreds of die” 

and 129 Bleech and 940 Agnéw? Why? Batlon., Amesing purgaina proved by cus" 

Answer me! I’m a dick—and I tip off a | | JomDeRoy & Seas, 2557 DeRoy Bldg. 

poor fool who’s sole crime has been to oat Ones Sop em ng 

spoil a lot of good T. N. T.!” Trust Comphall Bant of Piste.” 

She drew the breath quickly between ——————— 

her teeth. “Why didn’t I tell them about — 
Benton and Farquhar and Jamison and A Happy Marriage 
“Martin, and the two thousand men and gn Be gg F- 
‘women on that address-list there in the Win 

bedpost ?” she raged. “Look up in the life and health cold. Take care 
electrolier, and then tell me why I haven’t intelligently of feel DOr —prepare! To ward off 
oo my dear Chief the whole list of wnue the effect of wet feet and ex- 

ps where they’re getting ready for re, use Dean’s Mentho- 
Labor Day. A dick! A dick! Get away SEXOLOGY lated Cough Drops—indoors 
from me! Don’t touch me! I hate the (Mustrated) or out. Get them anywhere. | 
ra ae ; - : 

BK oF you by iio ating A.M MB: mpars Dean Medicine Company -| 
BS wo floors above, where the wires of fo cyeuns Hasboea'a Should Have. 
: dictographs led to the ears of hard- Rnowledge 2 Father Should Rave. 


Ki Father Should Im: His Son. . 
Working stenographers of the Department Medical Rncwiedec s Husband Should Have. S$. 





























4 of Justice; a genial-faced Irishman turned | | Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 


the instrument that he had clasped Reowtedne & Meter Shela Moree 


© tight for the last fi i K Mother Should Impart toHer D : 
Me "Masters!” Ee called to a waitin as. | | Medieal Rnewiedges Wile Should Haves MENTHOLATED 
Bs t. “You co ff th rd & zs All in one volume. Illustrated, $2 postpaid ‘ : 

: f Pp 0 the pair downstairs. Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’ and Table of Contents. } = 4 4s 
Look for the dope in the bedpost and the | | PURITAN PUB. CO..,789 Perry Bldg., PHILA. PA ‘ ~ 
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fHHOW TO CHART 


The “All- Business"Training Course 
= is antes Re = 

LTouble your earning power 
and speed up your mind 
Save by charts 
Manage by charts 
Prove by charts 
Read by charts 
Invest by charts 
Organize by charts 
Plan by charts 

















Analyze by charte 
Buy by charts 
Convince by charts 
Decide by charts 
Think by charts 
Study by charts 
Work by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 
Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


TH Charts you can separate 
any complicated and difficult 
problem into A BC units, after which 
you can put them together and take 
apart—explain—create—prove—test 
every conclusion—see and prove the 


value of new conclusions. 

Our fundamental principles of Chart- 
ing, as laid out in our ter Course, 
once learned can be instantly applied to 
any business, problem or plan—no matter 
how unfamiliar to you that particular busi- 
ness, problem or plan may be. 

Itisthe‘‘All-Business’’ Training Course. 
It inakes you a master in—thinking clearly 
—talking convincingly —in doing anything 
thoroughly. With this Master Course in 
Charting you can instantly—chart_ your 
business—your work — your plans— your 
studies— your family expenses. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


If you are an employer or an ambitious 
employee—if you have your eye on bigger 
business or a bigger job or, better, on mak- 
ing your own work more effective and 
wieiiie~laeme Charting and apply it to 
your work. Let us show you—let us send 
you the first of these fifteen lessons, as a 
sample—Free. Please use the letterhead of 
the firm you are associated with. You will 
benefit instantly. Read it carefully—it will 


CHART-CRAFT] ‘a<2 of the 











on of the 
simplicity, 
clearness and 
thoroughness 
of the entire 
Course. 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
708 Keener Bidg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








1Q DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


5S YEAR GUARA 


electrolier. No wonder the chambermaid 
couldn’t. find it. I'll phone Central Sta- 
tion to send you a hundred men for the 
pinches here in New York. —Bruce!” 
Another assistant came forward. “Get to 
the wires and have ’em cleared so we can 
shoot the dope straight through to wher- 
ever we want a raid made. Now hop 
to it! —Jimmy!” He turned with a 
grin to his newspaper companion of the 
grill-room. “Don’t duck. I may want to 
cover up this story a bit.” 

Jimmy Masters of the Sun nodded— 
and waited. Four hours later, in a quiet 
room at the Tombs, a tired chief leaned 
toward an equally tirefl reporter. 

“All I want you to say,” he announced, 
“is that we trailed Cleveland Rose until 
we got the dope on her. See? That 
much of a fake wont do any harm.” 

“No,” grinned the other, “providing you 
tell me the real yarn—privately.” The 
Chief grinned and rubbed his sleepy eyes. 

“Just one of twenty hunches,” he said. 
“Only it happened that this one worked. 
Put a fellow named Morgan—an old ex- 
repertory actor—out on the job a couple 
of-years ago. Joined the Brotherhood on 
the coast under the name of Morgden. 
They used him for wheat-fields, lumber- 
fires and such—and every time he’d start 
one, we’d put it out.” 

“Shadowing him, huh?” 

“With his help,” the Chief grinned. 
“He was a pretty good actor and played 
the fanatic game. Finally he got a letter 
through to me telling his plans, then 
tipped off his partner that he was through 
and that he was going to make some kind 
of superexplosive on his own hook. Nat- 
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urally, figuring him for a nut who 
cause ’em trouble, the partner wired # 
Brotherhood, and the Brotherhood tra 
him and put Cleveland Rose on him hep 
in New York. After that it was ¢ 
All I had to do was to keep Rose covers 
put an operative in the hotel as chambe, 
maid, to install the dictographs, ping 
Morgan rather dramatically, make thy 
play in the café to-night and let the 
Glider, Cleveland Rose’s husband, hearjt 
You know the rest.” 

“T'll be darned if I do. How'd yg 
know the time was right or where Ro 
was, or if everything was set or—” 

“Well,”—and the Chief grinned agai 
—“a part of it was a gamble. But, yop 
know, the best way to find out whaty 
man is doing is to shadow him. As to th 
details: this afternoon Morgan pawned4 
salt-and-pepper coat, seeing that i 
couldn’t mail any letters on account of 
the Brotherhood shadows. An hour late 
one of my men decided he wanted to by 
a salt-and-pepper coat at that pawnshp 
And in that coat—” 

“Was the letter!” 

“Nothing so nutty as that,” the Chie 
answered jovially, “nothing incriming} 
ing at all. Simply a patch, sewed wilh) 
these few yards of thread, prepared in aft 
vance and ‘keld for release,’ as you new 
paper birds say.” 

The Chief reached into a pocket 
brought forth a tangle of strong, innoeent 
appearing thread. Neither white nf 
black was it—but. both. For that thre 
of the patch was marked—three yards @ 
black and white—in the dots and dash 
of the Morse code! 








THEY CALLED HER MOTHER HUBBARD 


(Continued from page 68) 








“Take what?” 

“The kid, of course! 
don’t want it!” 

“A child! Whose child?” 

“You're its aunt, aint you? It aint got 
no other relatives that we can discover— 
and lay hold on. So you gotta take it and 
be quick about it!” 

A strange panic seized the girl. 

“TI don’t—understand,” she faltered. 

“Don’t you? Then we'll make it plain. 
She come here with her man; he worked 
a spell in the quarry. He run off and 
left her; he was an all-around bad actor, 
anyhow. The child was born here. We 
found out afterward that she was a Bin- 
ley and come from Paris. She got work 
for a time over in the quarry office. She 
paid me a dollar a day to look after the 
young one. That was all right for a time, 
till she got sick of it. You see, havin’ the 
kid kept her from gettin’ another man. 
So, when Jim come along—well, she just 
left it. And here it is!” 

The woman rose atd crossed the room. 
From under a table, as. though it were 
some sort of laund~-y, the woman brought 
a basket and in it a sleeping infant. 

“Here it is!” repeated the woman. “By 
a streak o’ luck we heard through the 
Petersons that you was skippin’ the coun- 
try—goin’ to China or somewheres. And 
we wasn’t aimin’ to get stuck with no kid 
o’ that age on our hands, not while it had 
relatives. It might die, and we’d have to 


It’s a cinch we 


answer. Besides, what good’s a kid@ 
that age, anyhow?” 

As in a terrible daze, the girl loo 
down. 

“Its mother—Frank’s 
it?” 

“You said it!” 

“But—but—what am I to do with? 
I didn’t kniow Frank's wife had a baby” 

“You can search us! But so long # 
you get it out o’ here, we should wony. 
It’s a cinch we don’t want it. We'll tf 
the world that!” And both of 
laughed. 

Scarcely knowing what she was abot 
the Hubbard girl bent down and lifted i 
sleeping infant’ im her arms. Franky 
baby! She had itS clothes in a newspapé 
bundle and was ojit in the road and @ 
wild night before the enormity of & 
new predicament came to her. 

The baby awoke and started to @ 
peevishly. She soothed it instinctive} 
And through the night she started—ta@ 
for Barre and Barre station. 

It was a nightmare journey. 4 
Shirkshire shrieked and whistled 
roared and boomed about her. The m® 
came up to her ankles. She lost ! 
her rubbers. Once she stumbled 
wrenched her knee. 

Somehow she got back to Barre @ 
and to the welcome warmth and shelté 
the deserted, odorous, overheated 
ing-room. She hoped there was a 


wife—desertél 
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HIGH GRADE 
PRINTING 


PAPERS | 


A large factor in the reduction of cost of our papers to the 
consumer is that this paper is made in mills where the prac- | 
a 

| 





tice is “Safety First and Always.” Our mills have a very low 
percentage of accidents. The health of the employees and 
their families is maintained by providing every possible pre- 
ventive measure. Standard quality is dependent on skilled 
men. Such men have educated.themselves to require the best 
surroundings arid the fairest working arrangements. Our . 
mills meet these needs of high grade men and we retain them. 
A. standard production is more nearly possible under such 
conditions and the cost of production is maintained at the 
minimum. 


| Standard Quality 
—Minimum Cost 





are assured, and the character of the paper is such that you should 
know about it. It is different and better in many ways than the 
average paper you may have been using. The developments in these 
mills during the last four have produced a printing surface 
usually found only in the highest grades of paper. Our processes | 
rovide this wonderfully smooth and level surface in dll our grades. 
ou can now secure, for a moderate price, paper that meets the . 
exacting demands of fine screen ‘halftones and 4-color process work. 
There is a source of supply near you. We shall be pleased to con- 
nect you with it. 
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What Is Nerve Force? 


by the nervous system What it is, 
we do not know, just as we do not 
know what electricity is. 

We know this of Nerve Force: It is 
the dominant power of our existence. It 
governs our whole life. It is Life; for if 
we knew what nerve force were, we 
should know the secret of life. 

Nerve force is the basic force of the 
body and mind. The power of every 
muscle, every organ; in fact, every cell 
is governed and receives its initial im- 
pulse through the nerves. Our vitality, 
strength and endurance are directly gov- 
erned by the degree of our nerve force. 

If an elephant had the same degree of 
nerve force as a flea, or an ant, he would 
jump over mountains and push down sky- 
scrapers. If an ordinary man had the 
same degree of nerve force as a cat, he 
could break all athletic records without 
half trying. This is an example of Mus- 
cular Nerve Force. 

Mental Nerve Force is indicated by 
force of character, personal magnetism, 
moral courage and mental power. 

Organic Nerve Force means health and 
long life. 

Tt is a well-balanced combination of 
Physical, Mental and Organic Nerve 
Force that has made Thomas Edison, 
General Pershing and Charles Schwab 
and other great men what they are. 95% 
of mankind are led by the other 5%. It 
is Nerve Force that does the leading. 

In our nerves, therefore, lies our great- 
est strength; and there, also, our greatest 
weakness—for when our nerve force be- 
comes depleted, through worry, disease, 
overwork, abuse, every muscle loses its 
strength and endurance; every organ be- 
comes partly paralyzed, and the mind 
becomes befogged. 

The noted British authority on the 
nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, says, “It is 
my belief that the greatest factor in the 
maintenance of health is the nerves be 
in order.” 

Unfortunately few people know that 
they waste their nerve force, or will ad- 
mit that it has been more or less exhaust- 
ed. So long as their hands and knees 
do not tremble, they cling to the belief 
that their nerves are strong and sound, 
which is a dangerous assumption. 

How often do we hear. of people run- 
ning from doctor to doctor, seeking relief 
from a mysterious “something-the-mat- 
ter” with them, though repeated examina- 
tions fail to indicate that any particular 
organ is weak or diseased. 

It is “nerves” or “you are run down,” 
the doctor tells the victim. Then a 
“tonic” is prescribed, which temporarily 
gives the nerves a swift kick,-and speeds 
them up, just as a fagged-out horse may 
be made to speed up by towing him be- 
hind an automobile. 

The symptoms of nerve exhaustion 
vary according to individual characteris- 
tics, but the development is usually as 
follows: 

FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and 
endurance; that “tired feeling,” especial- 
ly in the back and knees. 


Nee Force is an energy created 


SECOND STAGE: Nervousness ; 
sleeplessness; irritability; decline in sex 
force; loss of hair; nervous indigestion; 
sour stomach; gas in bowels; constipa- 
tion; irregular heart; poor memory; lack 
of mental endurance; dizziness; head- 
aches; backache; neuritis; rheumatism, 
and other pains. 

THIRD STAGE: Serious mental dis- 
turbances; fear; undue worry, melancho- 
lia; dangerous organic disturbances; sui- 
cidal tendencies, and, in extreme cases, 
insanity. 

It is evident that nerve depletion leads 
to a long train of evils that torture the 
mind and body. It is no wonder neuras- 
thenics (nerve bankrupts) become melan- 
choly and do not care to live. 

If only a few of the symptoms men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those indi- 
cating mental instability, you may be sure 
your nerves are at fault—that you have 
exhausted your Nerve Force. 

Nerve Force is the most precious gift 
of Nature. It means everything—your 
happiness, your health, your success in 
life. You should know all there is to 
learn about your nerves; how to relax, 
calm and soothe your nerves, so that after 
a severe nerve strain you can rebuild 
your lost Nerve Force, and keep yourself 
physically and mentally fit. 

Paul von Boeckmann, the noted Nerve 
Culturist, who for 25 years has been the 
leading. authority in America on Breath- 
ing, Nerve Culture and Psycho-physics, 
has written a remarkable book (64 pages) 
on the Nerves, which teaches how to 
soothe, calm and care for the nerves. 
The cost of the book is only 25 cents 
(coin or stamps). Bound in elegant cloth 
and gold cover, 50 cents. Address, Paul 
von Boeckmann, Studio No..78, World’s 
Tower Bldg. 110 West goth: St, New 
York City. You should order the book 
to-day. It will be a revelation to you 
and will teach you important facts that 
will give you greater Physical, Mental 
and Organic Nerve Force. If you do not 
agree that this book teaches you the most 
important lesson on Health and Mental 
Efficiency you have ever read, your money 
will be refunded by return mail, plus the 
outlay of postage you may have incurred. 


The author of Nerve Force has advertised 
his various books on Health and Nerve Culture 
in the standard magazines of America during the 
last twenty years, which is ample evidence of his 
responsibility and integrity. The following are 
extracts from letters written by grateful people 
who have read the book: 

“TI have gained 12 pounds since reading your 
book, and I feel so energetic. I had about 
given up hope of ever finding the cause of my 
low weight.” 

“Your book did more for me for indigestion 
than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and’ my nerves 
are fine. I thought I had heart trouble, but it 
was simply a case of abused nerves. I have 
re-read your book at least ten times.” 

“The advice given in your book on relaxation 
and calming my nerves has cleared my brain. 
Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of the 
nerves and nervous people. I am recommending 
your book to my patients,” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., says: 
“Your book saved me from a nervous collapse 
such as I had three years ago. I now sleep 
soundly and am gaining weight. I can again do 
a real day’s work.” 
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for Paris before morning. But theres 
no train to Paris before morning (jy 
fixed the child as comfortably as 
could, and waited there through { 
dragging hours for the dawn. 

She came back to Paris the ng 
morning and got a room for herself ay 
the child in Mrs. Mathers’ boarding 
house on School Street—a big doy 
room, sitting-room and bedroom, all ¢ 
Mrs. Mathers could give her, on the thig 
story. There, all that day, she fought ty 
problem out with herself. 

At half-past seven o’clock that « 
ning she stood beside the big center } 
in the front room of Sam’s house, ~ 

“T can’t go, I guess, Mr. Hod,” 
said bitterly, but as bravely as she ogy 
“I’ve thought it all over, and I guemf 
can’t go. Don’t you see how it is? 
poor little waif—and myself—are 
that’s left of the family—excepi 
Frank; and the Lord only knows wh 
he’s gone. There’s no one to look afig 
it but me, Mr. Hod. I’ve just got i 
forgo the trip with Mrs. Hentley. I can} 
—go! And I wanted very much tog 
I’ve never been anywhere further tha 
Revere Beach in all my life!” 

“Stick the brat in an orphanage! 
swore Sam. “It aint your young om 
Jenny. If its own mother chose to abap 
don it, why should you deny yourself, 
slave, and try to raise it? There’s¢ 
big thing the trouble with you, Jeniy 
you’re too confounded conscientio 
You're easy! Folks know it and imp 
on you!” 

“Perhaps I am, Mr. Hod. All thes 
I can’t go. You tell Mrs. Hentley. 
her it’s impossible—now.” 

That night eccentric—and hig 
asperated—Mrs. Abbie Hentley s 
for Chicago, California and the On 
And one Ruth Merriman accompa 


At nine-three that night the girl 
called Old Mother Hubbard, with. 
strange little waif sleeping in a cheap@ 
beside her, from her back window int 
double room up under the third-st 
eaves of Mrs. Mathers’ boarding-hol 
watched the evening flyer pull out off 
Paris station. 

The next morning she got a job keep 
ing books for the Paris Steam Laundty, 


Au of this happened some time ah 
Here is the aftermath: 

The girl they called Old Mother Hie 
bard raised her burning eyes and thow 
she saw an apparition. She had 4 
home from her job at the laundry, he 
Mrs. Mathers’ report of the baby’s @ 
climbed to her apartment at the top 
the boarding-house. She pushed ope! 
door and was surprised to find the jj 


on in her “sitting-room.” But there 
@ greater surprise Se ene 
“Jenny!” he cried hoarsely. 


She backed against the door-casing’ 
stared at him, her hard red hands gupe 
tightly behind her. 

He had grown older, but what a§ 
men of a man he was! His iach 
ruddy with many suns and much @ 
living. ‘lhe well-shaped, finely gré 
head affirmed his brains and ability. 
clothes were fashioned in smart 
mode; he wore a heavy ulster 
black velour hat. This hat was of 
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‘4 How I Banished Stomach Acidity | 
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and Gas in 48 Hours! 


The true story of how Mrs. Grant, who had suffered for years with indigestion, gas and stomach acidity, 
literally renewed her worn-out stomach in 48 hours, without the use of medicine, diets or exercise. 


IGHT after 
N night I 

used to sit 
up in bed—afraid 
to go to sleep— 
often unable to 
breathe. If I did 


doze off it was 
only to wake in a 
minute to try to re- 
lieve the dangerous 
pressure of gas. At 
times it seemed that 
I would smother or that the gas would 
touch my heart. My life was an agony. 

Today I am healthier than I have been 
in years. The gas is all gone; the acidity 
that caused it has vanished, and my diges- 
tion is as it was when I was a girl. The 
marvelous part about the whole thing was 
the rapidity with which my misused stom- 
ach was set in order. I was started on 
the road to good health in 48 hours! 

For years my stomach had given me 
trouble, At first the indigestion was mild 
and I gave it little attention. But as the 
months went by it grew more and more severe. 

husband and I began to consult doctors. I 
the prescriptions of several physicians——but 
to no avail. Fred then took me to a specialist. 
After following his instructions for three months 
as to diet and exercise and after taking all of the 
medicines he prescribed for me I was no better. 

As a matter of fact I was getting worse for it 
was impossible for me to carry anything on my 
stomach. My nights were long black periods of 
nervous agony. My life was so bare of happi- 
ness and so full of worry and misery that I 
was getting desperate. 

Fred stuck to me through it 
all. I know that at times it 
must have been a terrible trial 
éven to him. With all his pa- 
tience, I knew that my petu- 

and nervousness were 
g him on edge. I sa 

t it was making the chil- 
dren fretfu! and unhappy. But 
what could I do? 

Soon my heart began to be 
affected. I got dizzy headaches 
Curing the day; my = eyes 

» My mouth had an ever- 

rk brown taste and 

I was continually losing weight. 

No longer was I able to keep 

up _ the — house 

> was rapidly losing out 
and about ready to give up. 


B™. one night Fred came 
home with a glad smile all 
over his face. He put his arms 
around me, took me into the 
living room and sat down at 
my side. “Little woman, I 
Believe I’ve stumbled on some- 

that is going to make us 
all happy again. I think I’ve found the way 
to make you well again——quick !”” 

And he went on to tell me about a friend who 
he had met in town that day. This man, Mr. 
Morgan, had been suffering for years with the 
Same thing that troubled me and he had told 
Fred about a wonderful new discovery made by 
& food specialist, which had completely renewed 

/ — stomach. 

ou see,” Fred explained, “your stomach is 
a like the fuel-box of a boiler. The food you 
fuel. And your stomach——just like a 
er—will go ahead an@ make steam; feeding 
energy — ——w >. = body; and keeping 
ve an it—as long as it 

the right fuel, _ . 
if you mfx dynamite, gasoline, wet sod 
eee coal, in the fire box, you’d expect an 
= a This food expert, Eugene Christian, 
ecked the results of thousands of food 


ach every day. 


The Orinoco Indians poisoned their 
deadly arrows with the same poison 
which seemingly tnnocent food 
combinations form in your stom- 


By MRS. FRED GRANT 


experiments. And he discovered that 
there are certain food combinations 
that are as destructive to our stom- 
achs as dynamite would be to a 
boiler. 

‘*Why, I learned today that some 
of the very things you have been 
eating in the belief that they were 


simple and nourishing form the most 
deadly poison in the stomach. One of 
these poisons is the same that the Orinoco 
Indians used to tip their deadly arrows. 
Another food combination I learned of 
contains chemicals in large quantities 


which, if they were mixed together in a 


chemist’s retort, would ex- 
plode. Just think what these 
destructive combinations are 
doing to the delicate lining 
of your stomach. 

‘*Now,’’ he continued, 
‘*the natural condition of 
the stomach is healthy. And 
this food expert discovered 
that if the stomach which is 
out of order is once more 
given the proper food com- 
binations it will cure itself. It’s 
just like the boiler that tried to 
burn dynamite, gasoline and sod. 
Of course, it stopped. But when you start eating 
the right food combinations, the powerful digestive 
juices secreted by the stomach will quickly bring it 
back to normal goodhealth. So you see, all you have 
to do is to start eating the right combinations.” 


.e H,” I said wearily, “Another diet. It is no 
use, Fred, I tried them all and diets don’t 
work any better than the medicines and exercises 


that I’ve taken.” 

“Well,” he said, “I was so 
struck by this new method that 
I thought it was at least worth 
a trial, and I brought home 
the whole thing.” 

With that he handed me a 
package. Skeptical though I 
was I opened it quickly. What 
it contained was a revelation. 
I discovered to my intense sat- 
isfaction that it was not a 
diet at all. The whole treat- 
ment consisted in merely com- 
bining in a different way the 
very same foods I had been 
eating. In plain non-doctorish 
English the whole thing was 
explained. I saw at once why 
the way in which I had been 
combining my food had been 
injurious. I saw that I could 
go right on eating the things 
that I liked and only needed 
to combine them properly. You 
can imagine that I lost no time 
in following the instructions. 

In two days I was feeling 
better than I had felt in years. 
My complexion was improved; 
my, clear skin was coming back. And for the 
first time in five years I went to bed without 
taking oil, knowing that I would not need it. 
My intestinal congestion was: gone—entirely gone. 

Five days later I was looking and feeling a 
thousand times better. My improved condition 
began to show on everyone. Fred was happier, 
and as a result was doing better work. The 
children were once more getting the loving at- 
tention which children have a right to expect 
of their parents. I was on the road to health. 

Wonder of Wonders! -In three weeks I had 
gained ten pounds. And today, two months 
later, my acidity and gas have entirely dis- 
appeared. I have fine healthy digestion and the 
buoyant health I enjoyed as a girl. 

« a 7 


‘ | ‘HESE seemingly miraculous results were 
achieved through simp!y combining in the 
proper way the foods Mrs. Grant ate and liked; 


Some foods we eat contain chem- 
tcal properties, which, if com- 
bined in a chemist's retort, 
would explode. Think what these 
explosions do to your stomach. ith 


in giving her what she wanted to 
eat in the proper combinations. 
And if you, right now, are suffering 
from any of the common disorders 
of the stomach or any of the asso- 
eiated ills caused by bad stomachs, 
you can positively be relieved with- 
in from 48 to 72 hours. In this 
short time your worn-out stomach can lit- 
erally be reborn. You can start yourself 
once more on the road to good digestion, 
health, and happiness. It’s all in the com- 
bination. 

That is the simple secret of the whole 
thing. Eugene Christian, the eminent food 
specialist, has treated over 
23,000 cases with this 
method. In some _ cases 
where constipation and in- 
digestion have been chronic 
for five years, he has in- 
duced a natural passage in 
48 hours. His methuds make 
gas, acidity,; fermentation, 
indigestion and constipation 
disappear. And it is all 
done without medicines, exer- 
cise, or instruments of any kind, 

Ww Eugene Christian’s 

method of treatment you eat 
the things you like. You are not told that you 
must not eat the good, nourishing foods to 
which you are accustomed. You are not bound 
up with a lot of rules or expensive diets. You 
go right on eating the foods you like so long as 
they are an ge J combined with other foods. 

This sounds so simple that many people will 
be incredulous. Many will think that a thing so 
obvious and so easy could not possibly cure so 
terrible an affliction as a bad stomach. There- 
fore, it will take unusual methods to back up 


this statement. This is the way we propose 
proving our claims to you at our expense. 
° 


ON’T send a cent. This is going to be a 
free proof. Merely mail us the coupon. 
We will send you 24 Little Lessons in Correc- 
tive Eating, written by Eugene Christian to fill 
a nation-wide demand for his treatment. These 
lessons contain actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner; covering every con 
of health and sickness from infancy to old 
age and for every occupation and climate. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal touch with the great fond 
expert. You can start immediately eating the 
very things that will produce the increased men- 
tal and physical energy you are seeking. And 
you will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. This, of course, does not mean that 
complicated illnesses can be removed at one 
meal, but it does mean that real results can 
nearly always be seen in 48 hours or less, 

Try these delicious menus given in the Little 
for five days. Then after five davsof health-buil 
meals, if you are not convinced that right food 
tions will not entirely banish your stomech trouble, send 
the lessons back to us and you will n boos aaa. 

But if you realize—as you surely will—that these 
lessons are invaluable to you asa th-build a 
health-keeper, just keep them and — 4 
dollars in ful! payment for the entire set. 

hat is th jest, surest and quickest way we know 
of, You take a five-day treat t at our that’ 
all. You keep the lessons free for five days, but we 
or fall by what they can do for you in 48 h 
you on ee ee least to meat te 
an ve et @n 0 un prove 
=< Give your stomach so fighting chance. 





coupon right now. 
— = —— =—— MK —— — i 2 > = 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, 
Dept. 12012, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 
You may send me prepaid 24 Little Lessons 
in Corrective Eating. I will either remail them 
to you within five days or send you $3. 
Name 
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For Best Results 
Use In This Way © 


Be sure your skin is 
thoroly cleansed — then 
apply just enough Foun- 
dation Cream to leave a 
uniformly smooth foun- 
dation. Then dust a gen- 
erous coating of powder 
over this surface, and 
remove all superfluous 
traces of powder with 
the finger tips. Repeat 
thi skin 
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| 
Send two 2-cent stampsfor a 

trial miniature package and ! 
a booklet on care of the skin. 
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allers Bidg., Chicago, 
i or 366 Fifth ‘Avenue, 
| New York. 
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Fae ace Powder 
A Real Complexion Insurance 

A good complexion may be made better 
gnd ho _ an greatly improved by a care- 
the powder that is to be 

cule oeaae 7 day—cne that will “stay on” 
sufficiently long, conceal the minor blem- 
improve the com ion beauty and 
aed not clog the pores, with a me 
that, while distinctive, is not offensively 


Marinello Face Powder 
All Requirements 
Be enka to Select the Right Tint 
Never use white powder. It makes the 
skin look ghastly and unnatural. 
the flesh tint if you are blonde; blended, if 
you are of medium coloring; a if you 
= - f olive Scenes brunette, if you 
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This Smile Says 
“I Hear Clearly” 


Tf you are hard of hearing you have embarrass- 
ing moments—so do your friends. Isitnot worth 
while to see if all this embarrassment can 


persons are now hearing clearly by aid 
of Ane Acousticon. 

A New York physician 8a: “It is of great 
value to me. I should have n ontand to x3 
up the practice of medicine long 
not obtai ned this best of all devices for the aid 
of hearing.” We offer you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT —NO EXPENSE 


Just write, saying ‘T am hard of Senate and 
will try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial 
amid familiar pn he: By you can 
tell whet it will do for you 

Remember. however. that the Acousticon has 
pepceee features which cannot be duplicated. 

no matter what pout eet ox experiences have 
been send for your free t: to-day. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
Successor to The General Acoustic Co. 


1322 Candler Buil New York 





Shay, Soothe Your 
“f Itching Skin 
with Cuticura 

All All dragsists: treo ok Vang Lg gt a 




















Your Mouth 


with its innumerable crevices 
between the teeth, makes an 
ideal breeding place for germs. 
Here in these protected places 
they can lurk by the million, 
safely out of reach of any tooth 
brush ever made. 


'Abso- bine.J"| 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINI?t Es 
RA Amn Re 8 A OS 


ased morning and night in diluted com 
as a mouth wash kills germs and 
makes the mouth aseptic. 
It is as pleasant as it is 
effective—so clean and re- 
freshing in smell and taste. 
In this diluted form it makes 
a dependable gargle for sore 
throat, preventing infection 
and allaying inflamation 
and soreness. It is healing, 
soothing and cooling. 
Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 10c. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
340 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 
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center-table now, along with his g| si 
and the magazine he had been fe 
while—in league with Mrs. Mathers. , 
had awaited her coming. He had am 
and was standing by the lamp, ang 
deep on his splendid features as to ie 
she might receive him. ¢ 
“I was in Japan, Jenny, and cha 
on a copy of an old New York pap 
when the United States first got ints 
war. I saw—Will’s name. You gy 
appreciate Japan, Jenny. You don’t kag 
how lonesome a man can be out tf 
where there is nothing he can meag 
with an American yardstick. Nat 
after I knew you had lost Will,—the se 
ond lover!—you were ever in ay 
thoughts. And one night in that mo 
I happened into a Tokio theater whip 
American motion-picture films wag 
shown. There was a _photoplay bem 
reeled off there, Jenny. Those little brow 
people didn’t understand it; but I unde 
stood it. For it was laid in New England, 
and while it wasn’t taken in Vermont, @ 
the same, it carried me back to Greg 
Mountain Valley in a weird and uncamy 
way. It carried me back to the sm 
white church, the post office, the sawmil 
It carried me back to Sprague Brook 
the grass-grown road that winds off} 
through the pasture. Girl of my hem 
always! It carried me back—to youl" 
She did not answer; she stared at him 
“Tt has come back to me many tim 
—that night in the moonlight when 
stole into the old Glen schoolhouse 
sat in the seats we occupied long 
Many, many times, disgusted with 
filth and squalor and hypocrisy of fore 
lands, I have thought of you on thaté 
ning with a great homesickness. And ti 
night in Tokyo I decided on what I 
do. I have come ten thousand miles, 
of my heart—to get you. I’m the 
lover, Jenny. I'll say it all now, sof 
you may understand at once: I 
come back for you, I want you. I nem 
you. I—love you! I wonder—if 
—marry me—now?”’ 


EITHER of them knew how @ 
came into his arms. As for the® 
they call Old Mother Hubbard, she ont 
realized that strong arms were ‘about het 
and upholding her—at last! That hela 
kissed her not once but many times, ai) 
that he was talking—talking tenderly.” 
The story of the Hubbard giv 
romance is one of the most beautiful love 
stories we have ever witnessed in Patt 
during the thirty years we have been hett 
in the newspaper business. For the 
that John came back was the night 
the Hubbard girl’s troubles ended. Shes 
a rich man’s wife now. Her “ship ™ 
come in.” They have a beautiful mam 
up on Vermont Avenue; you cal # 
Jenny any day driving her electric sé 
—and the only one in Paris—about @ 
town’s streets. We know that for 
moment since her marriage, the gala 
been deliriously happy. And she has@ 
served it. 3 
Therefore this story is worth the i 
ing. For Sam Hod was wrong. 
often wrong. For viewing the a 
the girl they called Old Mother Hut 
we are inclined to give the benefit 
doubt to the proposition: ‘“God’s in 
heaven; all’s right with the world.” 
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Any of these Splendid SWEET Specials sent 
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of price; balance in ten monthly payments. 
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“ CNHE walks in beauty,” Byron 
said—and so do you, when 
your hands have the deli- 

cate softness that matches your 

fair charm of face. 


















If you would be thoroughly 
admired—would always look 
your best at winter’s social fetes, 
keep your hands velvety smooth and 
protect them from roughening winds 
and changing temperatures by using 


. 
DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 
The Kind Thai Keeps ~ 

The final touch of complete comfort is given by D & R Perfect Cold Cream when it is 
applied before retiring to soothe chapped or irritated skin. Cultured — of three genera- 


tions have relied upon its exclusively refined qualities to cleanse and refresh their complexion. 
You will enjoy its many uses in the home. In tubes and jars, roc to $1.50. 


Poudre cAmourette: 


Free Trial Samples of 
Both 
































The face powder of loveliness. 
Looks natural, stays on. Flesh, 
white, brunette - - - 






Get of your dealer or 
Free samples of Perfect Cold by mail of * 
Cream and Poudre Amourette . 

will besent you if you write us. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. 1603 
D & R Building 
New York 




















Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or ito ) 










tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 17 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. » 


No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 

method has 


“extra blanket’ 


at night the is of sufferers this 
made well and happy. We will prove the value 
Because Piso’s brings of the Philo Burt Method in our own case. 
c rt t e e 
hours’ to those a: The Philo Burt apotance 
distressed by inflamed” throats. ‘or on 30 Days rial 


hoarseness, 
A standby for 55 years. Have it 
handy in the medicine cabinet for 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you sh not ac- 
cept our offer at once. 


























use at the very first indication of The photographs here show how 
throat troubles. fustshle the Pollo Burt A Siane i 
30c atyour druggist’s. Contains no ap wal ‘eather, or steel 
opiate. Good for young and old —_ ‘pines i apek 
immediate relief evenin the most 
9 ae WE 
oughly. ice is within 
teach of all. 
‘or our Free 
today and émeghe the nature 
oO 
as fully Son ie sO we can 
ai ‘ 
for Coughs & Colds PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
) ae 





THE ODYSSEY) 
OF OLD BILL @ 


(Continued from page 49) 





transmission) crackled, and by the & 
Bill reached the well-kept green in frgm 
of the Episcopal Church, there wag@ 
crowd already assembled—most of them 
on the opposite side of the fences, 
ever. . 
Bill trotted up on the green, raised hig 
head and surveyed the assemblage—whigh 
was growing momentarily — with some 
contempt and just a bit of alarm & 
was a trifle thick, even for him. H& 
tossed his antlers, and made a stamp@ 
two on the precious turf. The sextoy 


rushed into the church for the telephone 






NYDER was at his home, in the new 

town. The sexton got him, his vaig 
trembling with excitement. The moos 
was rampaging. The children were @ 
danger. Couldn’t he, the sexton, shoo 
him? This was a bit too much, reale 
—and pawing up the lawn, too. Besideg 
he might dash right into the crowd amy 
minute, and— 

“Look here,” came the voice of Sip 
der, “you tell the crowd to go home, # 
they’re afraid. If anything happens # 
that. moose, I’ll have you arrested. @ 
out and chuck a stone at him. Rememe 
ber, now—the fine’s two hundred ai 
fifty dollars.” a 

The sexton went back—as far as i 
church door. Finally he edged down’ 
the drive, picked up a stone and threw 

“Go away!” he said. 

Old Bill made a break for the Octobem 
Mountain road. He had a brief glimpie 
of several posteriors disappearing Om 
fences on either side, and a horse cli 
ing a tree. Presently he passed a fame 
house on the road to the reservation. Tt 
farmer called Snyder on the telephone 

“There was a dog chasing him,” het 





ported. = 
“Poor dog!” said Snyder. oe 


But Bill wasn’t running from the 
He was running in answer to a cha 
in his blood, an instinct which told @ 
that that night he would hear the . 
moose call. Leaving the road, he spraiigy 
up the wild, steep ravine of Roam 
Brook, leaving the baffled dog far behiity 
and came crashing and swishing into ie 
spruces and hemlocks of the reservatial 
swamp. “#4 

It was twilight now, with the hint ofa 
moon aglow in the east, and presen 
from the other side of the shadowy 
ter of the little hidden pond, came 
thrilling call of a cow. Old Bill cought, 
loudly, like a challenge, his head up, a 
nostrils expanded. He heard an answe 
off to the left, and swished his antemy 
under the low-hanging limbs as he mage 
toward it. = 

The big old bull was standing ia 
open glade, awaiting him. There 
no preliminaries—only a mutual chaliRy 
a crash of locking antlers, the thud 
hoofs, the strain of bone grating on DOB 
the hiss of breath through straining 
trils. Back and forth the battle ™ 
even weight against even weight, 
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strength and endurance counting-§ 
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affords protection at all 
times. 

When purchasing your new 
car or re-topping, give heed to 
its top. Specify Chase Dred- 
naut and have no regrets. 

Though costly, Drednaut is not 
an extravagance, owing to the 
sterling qualities of durability 
and permanent rich appearance. 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
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N YOUR TRIP around the world or any 
part of it MONEY is the most important 


item of your equipment. 


On the KIND of FUNDS you take may depend the KIND 


of a TIME you will have. 


If you wish to have the best time possible, take with you “‘the 


BEST FUNDS for tourists’ : 


lee B « American Ch 
A . e Bankers j 
Obtain ‘‘A.B.A’’ Cheques at most any bank in the United States and 
Canada. For full information write to Bankers Trust Co., New York. 


| higher than those behind’ him, forest 








(Continued from page 174) 
long as the two pairs of antlers were measure, stood up and proclaimed his tri- 


locked, the great animals swayed and 
crashed against the bushes, the trees. 

Then the old bull wrenched his horns 
free, drew back and charged once more. 
Bill was cleverer than of old. He side- 
stepped like an agile boxer, and reared 
on his hind legs. As the lowered head 
of his opponent went past, down came 
his forefeet like a pointed sledge-ham- 
mer on the other’s neck. Blood spurted. 
The old moose wheeled with a roar of 
rage and pain, and again Bill side-stepped, 
and this time gouged his side. Then once 
more the great antlers locked; the two 
bodies, more than a ton of bone and mus- 
cle, crashed against the trees; the pant- 
ing breath, the smothered roars, re- 
sounded through the still forest. 

At last the older neck gave way; the 
head went sidewise, then down; the great 
body, pried from its balanced purchase 
in the miry loam, slipped, toppled, and 
the vanquished leader of the herd went 
down on his knees, beaten at last. 

Bill wrenched his locked antlers free, 
butted his opponent once more for full 


umph, and then went through the gather- 
ing night toward the call of the cow. 


UT as has been known to be the case 

with humans, victory did not bring 
content to Old Bill. Just at first it did, 
perhaps, as he piloted the herd, young 
bulls and all, around the winter feeding 
with a new sense of dignity and impor- 
tance. But it wasn’t long before rest- 
lessness came upon him, a strange rest- 
lessness that seemed to come from some 
whisper of the north wind. The north! 
What was to the north, anyway? Bill, 
since that first escape from the reserva- 
tion and the terror of the smoking mon- 
ster on the iron road, had never crossed 
the Boston and Albany tracks in all his 
wanderings. He had been south to Con- 
necticut, west to New York over the 
single-track road, east till he glimpsed the 
Connecticut River plains, but never 
north across those eight shining rails 
where the monster thundered. But now, 
with two cows and a ealf, he wandered 
down the rocky slope to a wild ravine 
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where it was only a jump across # 
tracks to a rocky slope on the other gam" 
He saw that these tracks, after all, y 
only an enlarged edition of those below 
Lenox, and he drove his reluctant chatom 
across. They pushed farther, with gogj 
cover and plentiful feeding for a day 
and a night, until at dawn, with 
rising sun just flushing the snowy sume 
mits ‘and night still lying like pools of 
darkness in the deep ravines, Old Bip 
stood upon a bare, rocky mountain shoub 
der and looked into Vermont. ' 

He saw a tumbled world of mountaing 


%j 


clothed, and stretching ever taller ing 
the far distance—mountains at fire 
blushed pink by the rising sun, then misty 
blue and beckoning. Were there other 
and bigger bulls there to challenge?-“Was 
it the spell of the north that was dad 
upon him, the colder north which is the 
natural home of the moose, all the way 
to the Arctic Circle? Was it instinct tha 
made him sniff the frozen wind, blow 
ing down from those far summits, @ 
dreams that filled his dark, unblinking 
eyes? At any rate, he plunged down i 
mountain-side; nipping a few twigs @ 
striped maple for breakfast as he wen 
and followed a brawling little river ti 
was foaming _southward—upstream, 
The next summer, from a camp in tf 
wilderness of the lower Green Mout 
tains, moose were reported, the first t 
ported in the State for many yeatf 
There were scoffers who said it couldat 
be so. But these moose were shy. Ne 
body was chased up a tree; i 
body was challenged on any of the fe 
rough roads which cross the range. ~ 
The next autumn, deer-hunters up@ 
the big range to the east of Manchesté 
Vermont, the beautiful valley villa 
where the golfers revel, reported “a it 
black deer, bigger than a cow.” ; 
fired at this strange “deer,” but 
didn’t hit it. That cow moose escape 
to call across the brown mirror of 6 
mountain tarn, pungent with the odor 
dead leaves in the water, to call for @ 
chief of the herd, and to hear from @) 
opposite shore, or the rocky forest above 
her, the answering coughs of Otd Bil 
and presently the swish in the low- 
ing branches of his great pronged 
as he came to his mate. 
Somewhere in those high, wild mou 
tains, three thousand, four thousand fé@ 
above the sea, Old Bill goes browsiig 
up hill and down, thirty miles, fom 
miles, on his long, powerful legs, betweat 
sleep and sleep, no longer meeting m@ 
but avoiding them now—the shyness, @ 
alertness of the wilderness sinking deqi 
and deeper into his consciousness, 
northward urge toward yet deeper # 
ests, yet wilder country, coming to B® 
when the winds are up and teamy 
southward with a race of cloud and 
of sleet over the summit ledges. 
it be the antlers of some rising ¥ 
champion in his own herd, or the brow 
horns of some wilderness-bred buns 
the great north ranges that finally team 
him when his time of old age is @ 
The way is long, the dangers mal 
those free-ranging herds above thes 
Lawrence. Old Bill may never get! 
All one can say is that his nostrils} 
to the keen north wind. 
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TALULA LULL 


12,000 men, 8 great plants, and a capital 
of $36,000,000 are making your Maxwell 


7 
—F | 


PULL ETT 


IGHT gigantic plants 

and the use of a vast 
fortune in working capital are 
your guarantee in not only a 
good Maxwell, but a car that 
saves you $200 or more in the 
initial cost. A good carat a 
good value creates its own 
market, and how rapidly the 
market for the Maxwell has 
multiplied is shown by this 
fact: One Maxwell car is being 
turned out every 1% minutes 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. - 


of the working day. Yet there 
are thousands who will seek 
a Maxwell this year and suffer 
disappointment. 

Probably enough cannot be 
built to satisfy much more 
than 60% of the demand. For 
it is a greater Maxwell; better 
looking, vastly improved from 
electric system to rear axle; 
and the price is still at the 
daringly low figure of $985, 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, Limited, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The habit 
ol being: 
boauliful 


The brilliant, searching rays of the spotlight merely enhance the 
loveliness of a woman who has formed the habit of being beautiful. 


She realizes above all else that her hair is the most striking feature she pos- 
sesses. She dresses it to bring out her best points—conceal and soften her 
less attractive ones—and uses its soft, lustrous luxuriance to frame her face 
in loveliness. 

Care is the secret of beautiful hair—hair that will retain its youthful gloss 
and abundance throughout life. Keep the scalp exquisite clean—give it 
the attention you bestow on your skin, teeth and fingernails. Use a good 
tonic regularly to stimulate growth, nourish and preserve the hair. 

With Q-ban preparations you'll find the complete answer to all hair toilet needs, 


Scientifically compounded of purest, finest ingredients—their genuineness proved 
by nearly a generation of use by American women—their efficacy guaranteed, 


The Five Q-bans 
s aie fetes cad Shampoo Soap, $ 2 

ba ‘oA 
Study Your Sithouette - Oban Hee —_ $ 50—$1.00 
Perhaps you haven't made the most of i Q-ban Hair Color Restorer - 75 


your beauty possibilities. Study Q-ban Depilatory - - 5 
silhouette for the secret. Our booklet 


in every Q-ban package ex how 
ied owe im for the hair 
Q-ban preparations are for sale throughout the United States 
and Canada at drug stores, or wherever toilet goods are sold, 
Hessig-Ellis 
Chemists 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE PINK MULE 


_" 


(Continued from 
page 82) 








ly, “I don’t remember about that. 
eee E heard, though, was all to the good 
—things that made me want to stop here 
and talk to the owner.” 
“You're talking to him now,” said Alec, 
more on his guard and short and gruff. 
“Barnes is my name,” announced the 
young man, thrusting out his hand. “Wil- 


liam S. Barnes—represent Philadelphia 
capital.” 
APITAL! Any man in a mining dis- 


trict where development waits on out- 
side money, who says he represents cap- 
ital, gets a welcome like that which the 
angels in heaven are reputed to accord 
to the sinner who repents. 

“Why’n’t you say so before, Mr. 
Barnes?” Alec inquired, gripping violently 
the proffered hand. “Why’n’t you say so 
before? Been hearing about the Mule, 
hey? Well, he’s sure some mule, and he’s 
going to make a mine. That’s a lie they’re 
tellin’ about a pocket, just to get Sim 
Holcomb in bad. I got nothing against 
Sim. He drifted there steady with two 
men all winter and spring, till my money 
give out. Then he had to quit.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Barnes. “But 
we might find some more money and do 
a little ‘more -drifting.”” The young man 
smiled enigmatically. 

“You mean?” Old Alec was not subtle; 
he forgot to be a good trader and just 
dumped all his cards on the table at once 
by clutching the young man violently by 

arm. “You mean that you’ve heard 
enough about the Pink Mule to make you 
feel like putting some money into him?” 

Nor was Mr. Barnes subtle now. 

“Yes,” he said, eagerly nodding his 
head. “Yes. Let’s go out and give this 
mule of yours the up and down. If he 
looks good to me, I’ll turn some coin loose. 
Tell you, Mr. Gilman, I'll push that hole 
clear through the mountain but what 
we'll find the color.” 

For a moment Alec’s one eye glowed 
more gratitude than ever sparkled in two 
eyes before, and then the big fellow fal- 
tered, let go of William S. Barnes’ arm 
and leaned against the bar, regarding him 
regretfully. 

“What’s the matter?” asked William S., 
mystified at feeling the temperature de- 
cline to that of an icehouse. 

“My daughter!” said Alec with a nod 
toward the glass door at the rear. “It’s 
hers. I’ve always said I’d never take 
anybody else in on it. I’ve’ said it would 

4 be all for her, and that’s why I’ve been 
3] slow till I could develop it my- 
1 se 4 ? 


. “Kind ofsilly thing to have said, wasn’t 
| it—about a prospect?” queried Barnes, 
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and the shrewd young eyes were as search- 
ing as the tones of the crisp young voice. 
“It takes money to make a mine, and 
the man that finds the lead hasn’t always 
got the money—can’t always get it, either. 
He holds on misguidedly sometimes, even 
when the possibility of raising the money 
gets dimmer and dimmer.” 

Young Barnes said this and then was 
silent. Old Alec heard him say it, and 
was himself silent. Dimmer and dimmer! 
That described his own case exactly. 

“Tf there’s value there, I'll get it,” sug- 
geSted Barnes calculatingly when he saw 
that Alec was weighing considerations in 
his mind. “I'll put in the right kind of 
machinery‘to fetch it out—air-compressor, 
pneumatic drills, electric hoist—every- 
thing the latest, the most powerful. If I 
like your chances, I'll have ’em at the 
depot in two weeks. In four we'll be 
tearing the liver out of that mountain.” 

Alec’s mind made itself up. The most 
unskilled reader of character could have 
seen that; and William S. Barnes, though 
young and: impressionable, was not un- 
skilled. Besides, in a few months of the 
year past he had undergone certain expe- 
riences that had endowed him with the 
maturity of years upon some points. 

“We'll look at. the Mule. Don’t tell 
her, though—yet,” said Gilman, and he 
nodded again toward the door. 

“She wouldn’t want me caressing her 
pink mule, you think?” smiled Mr. 
Barnes. 

Old Alec shook his head gravely, and 
just then the glass door opened and Mol- 
lie came out, 

“You dropped one of your gloves,” she 
said, proffering a motorist’s gauntlet. 

“Thank you so much!” said the young 
man, advancing quickly to take it. 

“This is Mr. Barnes, Mollie,” said Alec, 
“Mr. William S. Barnes of Philadelphia. 
He’ll be stopping with us a few days— 
perhaps permanently.” 

“Permanently, I hope!” confessed Wil- 
liam S. tersely. 

“Have Sing Wah unstrap the grips 
from the car,” directed Alec. “Mr. 
Barnes and I are going to take a little 
run around.” 


NOW: Mollie knew well enough what 
this meant. There was no place to 
“run around” to at Peppermint. They 
were going to visit the Pink Mule; and 
while this quickened interest in the pres- 
ence of young Mr. Barnes, it neverthe- 
less caused Mollie to watch the departure 
of her father and that decisive stranger 
with mixed feelings. She perceived that 
this little jaunt of the two of them might 
have far-reaching consequences—for her, 
at least. 

But there were consequences for Mr. 
Barnes also; for when he returned to Pep- 
permint about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, he had tangled up the threads defi- 
nitely; he was owner of at least part of 
the Pink Mule, say two hind legs and a 
tail. He was hungry, too. The inspec- 
tion of a mine had proved taxing work, 
and ‘it forced upon William a sense of the 
need of physical refreshment that was 


strong and compelling, and he strode 
straight to the restaurant. Overjoyed at 
finding Miss Mollie there and queening it 
in solitude, he besought her for more 
sandwiches and another tall glass of milk. 
The young lady herself seemed a trifle ab- 
stracted, and William did not mind. How 
like a trtie jewel she glorified her setting! 
How clean the counters looked! How 
polished the glasses were! How good the 
food! How, how graciously she had 
waited on him, elevating humble acts of 
domestic service into the expressions of 
a graceful act! 

William mentally raved—declaring that 
this was as it ought to be, that this was 
woman in her natural glory; and reflect- 
ing upon this, a succession of visions came 
to him—of such a woman in a home, a 
palatial home; of such a woman in a 
limousine, the most luxurious that he 
could buy; of such a woman seated at a 
baby grand piano, with a gown of soft 
and filmy fabric, and in the fitting envi- 
ronment of lavish yet artistic decorations. 
Why, he concluded, enraptured, yonder 
simple beauty would glorify that environ- 
ment as now she glorified this one. 

But Mollie, unaware of the riot in this 
young man’s mind, after a time indiffer- 
ently left Sing Wah to perform the final 
ceremony with the cash-register, for she 
had seen her father enter the other end 
of his establishment, and suspecting some- 
thing, drifted calculatingly into the pur- 
view of his thoughts. Sagely she kept 
her own counsel while he, with great 
gulping joy dilating his heart, broke the 
news to her that Mr. Barnes of Philadel- 
phia, with unlimited enthusiasm and un- 
limited money behind him, had become 
infatuated with their rickety pink quad- 
ruped and was setting out to make a 
mine of him. 

Grave at first, Mollie acceded with 
daughterly submission to her father’s ar- 
rangement and then skillfully set oyt to 
do a little tangling upon her own account. 

“But Bob,” she suggested, “Bob would 
make a wonderfu] foreman.” 

“He's unlucky,” argued Alec, still stub- 
born where Robert Allen was concerned. 

“Luck turns,” persisted Mollie. ‘“Be- 
sides, he’s honest.” 

“T’ll recommend him,” consented Alec 
reluctantly, yet resignedly. 

“Oh!” breathed Mollie, and clasped 
her hands with a sigh of ecstasy. 


EANWHILE, from about the time 

when William finished the last sand- 
wich, the town of Peppermint began to 
be a busy place. Young Barnes waved 
the magic wand of ready cash and abun- 
dant credit; he sent telegrams; he wrote 
letters; he established an office in one of 
the hotel rooms, a ground-floor room, be- 
cause all the finished rooms were 
floor. In due time, lumber arrived at the 
railroad station seven miles away, and 
machinery. Teams passed through the 
little town hauling both to the mine. Ex- 
perts came, looked at the Pink Mule and 
climbed to the fracture-zone system on ~ 
the mountain-side above, which had al- 
ways interested Swede Johnson. Some of 
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How to Write 


GOOD ENGLISH 


Big Incomes Are Being Made in 


Story Writing Public Speaking 
Reporting Selling 
Advertising Teaching 
Editing Letter Writing 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
Practical English will lift you out 
of the commonplace into the ranks 
of the successful and highly paid. 
Thousands have already won dis- 
tinction and independence. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


says of it: “Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many professional writers 
and speakers. dent who in- 
telligently follows your course will 
know what he is talking about 
when he talks or when he writes.” 


IRVIN S. COBB 


says: “Any man who helps English- 
speaking people to a better knowl- 
edge of practical English deserves 
praise and has mine.” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


says: “A good idea excellently 
worked out. Supplies what nine 
out of ten men and women need 
before they put pen to paper or 
open mouth before an audience.” 


Helpful Booklet Free 


“How to Become a Master 

seh’? will show you how 

of English to develop your 

talent and become a writer of clean-cut, con- 

vincing, profitable language. A post-card request 
you to-day will bring it by mail. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 339, New York 














DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
oises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums res my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
/ Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
myhearing. A. O, LEONARD 
Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 
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them shook their heads emphatically, some 
doubtfully, but they all negatived the 
prospect and went away—all but William 
S. Barnes. He never strayed from Pep- 
permint, and between whiles of the prose- 
cution of work upon the mine, he found 
frequent occasion for attentions to Mol- 
lie. He would grab the girl up for little 
short runs down over the seven miles of 
sagebrush and greasewood to Walker 
Lake, off up the Bodie Grade—most any- 
where, in fact, that the little car could 
dash in an hour and be back again so 
quickly that old Alec hardly realized the 
girl had been out of his sight. 

In consequence of this, young William 
knew each day certain moments of thrill- 
ing happiness. Within a week he was no 
longer William to her but Billy. And 
what a wonderful liquid cadence on her 
lips when she drawled the word—“Bil- 
lee!” Bil-lee this and Bil-lee that. Oh, 
it was heaven, and it emboldened him 
so much that on the tenth day of their 
acquaintance William ventured to tell 
Mollie something—something that, in- 
stead of elating, rather subdued her, and 
in place of chattering and laughing she 
was sobered and took a fresh interest in 
mountain-tops. 

“Aren’t you ever going to love me?” 
he inquired rather ruefully, laying a hand 
tenderly on hers. 


“Oh, but you mustn’t,” she said quickly, 


and removed her hand, gently but with a 
manner that was disappointingly decisive. 

“Ts there—is there anything the mat- 
ter with me?” William demanded, trying 
to look hurt. 

Mollie laughed now, but still did not 
answer, for with all her unaffected frank- 
ness there went a certain reserve, a re- 
serve that was disquieting. This sense of 
disquiet was increased when the next 
evening William sought her for their ac- 
customed ride and she was nowhere about. 


OURNFULLY, feeling himself 

abused, he went for a spin alone, 
and beside the Bodie Grade he came upon 
her perched on a boulder with the ears 
of a horse’s head in sight behind. She 
was clad in cowgirl’s garb and looked very 
picturesque, with a handkerchief around 
her neck and her wide felt hat poised ex- 
actly in the center of her head, the russet 
leg of a riding-boot protruding from be- 
neath divided khaki skirts. 

She was engaged in a favorite occupa- 
tion—gazing dreamily at her desert from 
the top of the boulder to which she had 
clambered. William waved his hand to 
her, and she waved back, but with no 
particular welcome in the gesture. Barnes 
the wooer was hurt again, and nonplused 
until another horse’s head appeared be- 
side the rock and a moment later his own 
foreman, Robert Allen, came into view, 
clambering up the face of the boulder 
and assisted in the last strides by the help- 
ing hand reached down to him by the 
young woman. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” 
inquired William S. Barnes of himself. 
“What do. you know about that?” 


Quite evidently the young people had ' 


met by appointment. But they ignored 
him. They explained to him subtly but 
successfully by their manner that three 
upon that rock would be an awful crowd. 

A hollow, mean, jealous feeling’ got 
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Another Man’s Sh 
other Man s Shame 
INNISTON, of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, had been sent out fp 
“get” Keith—and the two men looked 

just alike. 

He got Keith, but he began to love himg 


when Conniston died he told Keith to take 


his name and escape. 

He did—only to find that Conniston, him 
self, was outcast and dishonored. he bore 
his own crimes and another man’s. 

This is the beginning of as thrilling a tale 
as has ever come from the edge of civilization, 


The River’s End 


by JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


A New Story of God’s Country 


Where men meet life with all the strength @ 
soul within them. That is why the 
stories have always been written, not of 

phied emotions of society, butof the ae 
nearest the great out-doors. There men may 
good—or bad—but whatever they are, they 
strong. Itisa story of adventure and rondertd 
love. Go to the nearest place where they 
books and get it for yourgelf. 


Price, $1.50 


blishers New York 
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A eneal Because He Learned Accountancy 


The picture above illustrates the rise of a LaSalle 
trained man: From $75 a month as a bookkeeper 
doing routine work at a high desk to $5,000 a year 
as General Auditor for a big corporation. 


His was not the step-by-step advancement which 
means years to reach the big jobs. He won quick 
promotion by getting the training which equips a 
man to carry responsibility—to give instructions to 
others—to be a real factor in a great organization. 

He saw that specialized knowledge is what counts 
when a man must be chosen for an important posi- 
tion—and he got that kind of knowledge. He 
trained for the work ahead of him. 


He was ready for the positions higher up when 
the men above him stepped on or out. He improved 
his spare time getting the expert knowledge that 
made him selected for promotion. 


Training Will Put Any Man Ahead 


The man who will not train must stay at his 
hum work. Business today does not “play 
favorites” —it can’t afford to. The men who are ad- 
vanced are those with highly specialized knowledge. 

Today this specialized knowledge is available to 
every man. The LaSalle experts have already 
trained over 160,000 ambitious men for higher effici- 
ency in business. They train over 30,000 every year. 


If there is a job you want to step into—stop 
merely hoping—train for it—make yourself the 
man who can fill it best—make it yours. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


.You know the opportunities that are opening every day 
for the expert business analyst. 
are high pressure times. Profits are made by know- 
ing where a business stands every minute, stopping leaks here, 
expanding there, cutting out ‘‘deadwood,’’ getting the utmost 
out of every man and every machine. 
Shiftless, haphazard methods have gone into the discard, 
4 type of men who tried to hold jobs without 
ag heed rains and becoming bigger men. 
pome man in every organization must know how to analyze 
conditions, must know the time how every department is 
Sete a Tegard to cost and profit. He must know how to 
present reports which will be as clear to officers and directors 
asaroadmap. Without such information business would be 
like a ship without a compass, 
That is why the Higher Accountant draws a big salary. 
He is the man whose lated figures give complete statis- 
; information. He shows where waste can be eliminated, 
pey, to spend money for development, what will 
or tax what po retie are here and the 
It is his ledge wh guides the organiza- 


tion in its policies. A man with this ability if not employed 
on a ry can command high fees as an independent con- 
sulting expert accountant. 


Get This Training by Mail 

Higher accounting offers you all the opportunity that 
ambitious man can ask for. det an expert siemee A. of this 
important subject and you will be above the keer competition 
which brings crowds for the smaller places. You will be the 
man picked for the higher positions where brains are wan 
and where the price paid for them is high. 

You can get this training while you keepon at your present 
occupation. Gow only your spare hours. the LaSalle e 
will give you a thoro training by mail. They will give 


ou 
knowledge of accounting more complete than see could get 


thru experience alone; they will put you in line for 


advancement to positions of responsibility. 


Experienced Men— Your Instructors | 


You will be trained under the direct supervision of William 
B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and In- 
structor, University of Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified 
Public Accountants including members of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. Step by step these experts will train 
you in the underlying principles of Business Analysis and Or- 
—— qn os ce Management, Auditing, Cost 
ecounting, Commercial Law and Financial ement. 
And besides you will have the privilege of using our Business 
Consulting Service free whenever you need special advice on 
any business problem. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study Course in 
Accountancy which prepares men for C. P. A. examinations, 
for high e accounting positions. Your request will bring 
all this information and full particulars about LaSalle training. 
We will also send free our valuable book, ‘“Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One.’’ More than 100,000 ambitious men have been 
benefited by reading this remarkable book on ‘‘Promotion.”’ 
Just mail the coupon for your copy. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY - 
**The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 1266-H Chicago, Illinois 
Ween cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me culars regard- 
car Extension Pa of Training 
in er Accounting and your Consult- 
Also a copy of your val- 


ice. 
pm i book for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten 
Years’ mn in One.’’ 
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“Are you tired again this morning?” 


NRESTFUL slumber—zest for neither breakfast nor 
work—nothing but a dreary vision of a tired day—of 
“J don’t know what’s come over me.” 

The steady grind and shocks of work and worry have 
worn out the nerves’ reserve. Short of a complete rest, 
a@ scientific food-tonic is the one thing urgently needed 
—and that means Sanatogen. 

For, as Sir Gilbert Parker, the statesman-novelist, 
writes: “Sanatogen is a true food-tonic, feeding the 

nerves, increasing the energy and giving fresh vigor 
to the overworked body and mind. 

To this statement thousands of brain-workers 
unhesitatingly subscribe, some even going as far 
as ‘Aenskd Dadnctt, the famous writer, who ex- 
claims, “The tonic effect of Sanatogen is simply 
wonderful!” 

In the face of such unparalleled proof can you 

il to realize that Sanatogen stands 
ready to give you real help? 


Sold by good druggists yr emapee 
in nh an sizes, from $1.00 up. 
Write today fov interesting booklet to 


THE BAUER 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 























115 W. 18th St., N.Y. C. 
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ye have no more important problem than the choice of the best school 
for your children. Upon request The Red Book Magazine’s Educational 
Bureau, 33 W. 42nd St., New York, will be glad to furnish you valuable 
information on this vital subject. 














Finish this Sketch! 


O you like to draw? Do you want to become an illustrator? Then 
finish this sketch and send it immediately. You may be one of those 





















who can become a highly paid newspaper cartoonist. Clare Briggs 

who draws ““ When a Feller Needs a Friend” makes $100.a day. Outcault 
earned over $200,000 with Buster Brown. 

the Federal Course In Applied Cartooning America’s 32 greatest cartoon- 

proc ] p ¥08 become a professional. Think of receiving heip fro oh author- 

ities as Olare Briggs, ‘Sidney Smith, Fontaine Fox, Frank King ead: many othesn, 


Send for “A Road To Bigger Things” 


ri bout developing your talent drawing, send for this boo! 
it Joscribes the. Federal ‘Master Goures in Soest Contains stndio pictures o 
the Federal Staff. Shows how with Federal training you oan win success. 
6c in stamps now to cover postage to 


Federal Scheol of Applied Cartooning 
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hold of William’s heart. Madly he 
the little car about and sent it snom 
down the hill, kicking up as much 4 
as he could, so that Mollie should 
exactly how he felt about the matte 


BY William got over his hurt. Ay 
ful night and a lonely, painfyl 4 
in the desert brought him to his sens 
If his foreman wanted to love Mol 
he surely had the right to in this f, 
country; and if he did love Mollie; 
only showed the young man possessej 
remarkably good taste. But he, Bam 
William S. Barnes of Philadelphia? y 
he to surrender the field at the mere g 
pearance of a rival? Was he to prejudy 
his case hopelessly by going off in a ly 
because a young lady chose to exergy 
the inherent prerogatives of freedom 
Not. so—decidedly not so. “Fat he 
ne’er won fair lady,” he warned himself 
and the next evening he turned up bia 
and smiling, to take Mollie for a ri 
She went with him. She went mm 
times more, though in between while i 
used to see her on horseback with Ro 
ert Allen. 

And in the course of time he obser 
signs that success was beginning to cro 
his efforts. This change in her mam 
was coincident with the day when 
new shaft, which they were sinkings 
the vein Swede Johnson had located hig 
on the mountain, and for which Alec 
all these years been desultorily drifti 
from below, reached the two-hundred-f 
level. It was a day attended with @ 
citement, for foreman Allen brought! 
from the new level some fragments 4 
vein-matter that he considered lik 
looking, and William sent them away 
the assay-office. Alec, after long 
of waiting, was scarce able to conif 
himself. 

“Li’ble to get big value now with # 
very next shot,” he kept insisting, 
after forty-eight hours of waiting form 
ports from the assay-office, with f 
progress in the shaft and more gow 
looking vein-material, he decided in chil 
ish impatience upon a little pre-celebm 
tion in the form of a dinner to four, We 
liam, Robert, Mollie and himself, at 
bade Sing Wah spread himself. 

“Me catchum plenty good glub, 
lightee!”’ assured the old Chinaman; a 
he did, for his dinner was a great succes 
With true Mongolian gravity and an @ 
of proud self-satisfaction that was @ 
ically indescribable, he proceeded frm 
one triumphant course to another, besidf 
producing from .some unknown quatla 
two bottles of champagne properly ch 









HE diners responded to each appa 

to their gastronomic enthusiasm Wim 
steady rise of already high spirits 2 
Mollie, when the wine came on, feel 
that this called for something climadi 
turned suddenly upon her associale® 
childhood days with: 
“Tell us about the decoration, 
You never have!” And there was# 
reproach and pleading in her tone. ~ 
Robert Allen was a big fellow) 
sorrel hair’ and plain~ but promi 
features, the most attractive of Wm 
were a pair of hazel -eyes that ga 
y, and a wide, amiable 
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Too much Turkish 


or 


Just enough Turkish? 


N one way, at least, smoking is 
exactly like eating. 


The more rich and delicious a 
certain food is, the more care peo- 
ple take to avoid eating too much 
of it—for instance, plum pudding 
or candy. 


The same rule applies to smoking. 


Cigar smokers, for example, are 
today more careful to avoid too 
many rich, heavy Havanas. (In fact, 
more and more cigar smokers now 
smoke cigarettes too, to help cut 
down the number of cigars.) 


In the same way, cigarette smok- 
ers are learning that Turkish to- 
bacco, delicious as it -is, is 80 over- 
rich or heavy that a man can easily 
smoke too much of it. 


But they are learning also that, 
instead of cutting down the number 





Fatima’s Record 


At scores of places where one 
would expect only fancy, straight 
Turkish cigarettes to sell, Fatima 
is today the leader. 


For example, Fatima is the larg- 
est seller at: 


Atlantic City 
Marlborough- 
Blenheim 
Hotel Traymore 
Boston 
Hotel Touraine 
Hotel Copley Plaza 
Stock Exchange 
Chicago 
Auditorium Hotel 
Congress Hotel Washington 
Narragansett Pier The Capitol 
Casino Building 


New York 
Hotel Astor 
Stock Exchange 
Hotel Vanderbilt 
Knickerbocker 
Palm Beach 
The Breakers 
Philadelphia 
Ritz-Cariton 
Stock Exchange 





of cigarettes per day, they can cut 
down on the provortion of Turkish 
in each cigarette. 


How to reduce on Turkish 


(THEY can do this by switching 

from straight Turkish to part 
Turkish, or “Turkish blend,” ciga- 
rettes. 


The first Turkish blend cigarette 
ever made—and the one which kas 
always held first-rank importance— 
is Fatima, 


Fatima contains more Turkish 
than does any other Turkish blend 


cigarette. 


Perhaps this is the main reason 
why so many smokers of straight 
Turkish cigarettes keep switching 
to Fatimas. 


Less worry about“too many” 


ANOTHER reason undoubtedly 
is the fact that Fatimas treat 


smokers so kindly. The Turkishis .- 
so perfectly “balanced” by the other 
tobaccos in the blend that Fatima 
smokers never have any worry about 
smoking “too many.” 


* * 


At any rate, whatever the reason 

may be, Fatima keeps on at- 
tracting more and more of {those 
smokers who, if they preferred the 
fancy, expensive, straight Turkish 
cigarettes, could easily afford them. 


This is shown, of course, by 
Fatima’s record in having won the 
top notch in sales at so many of the 
fashionable clubs and hotels and 
other prominent places all over the 
country. 


How much is “just enough”? 


OES not Fatima’s record seem 

to prove that this is the one 

cigarette containing just enough 

Turkish? Not too much-nor too 

little Turkish, but just enough. 
Make a test for yourself. 


Kiggertontty srs Iobaaoel, 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are sold 
etores direct to the wearer 


Ve. 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS €#SHAPE” 


ing W.L.Douglas 
known shoes inthe world. Sold 
by 106W.L.Douglasownstores 
and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas 
retail price stamped on the bot- 
tom guarantees the best shoes 

+ separ war Bie servicethat 
can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 
through our own 

at one profit. All 
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Yo 
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middlemen’s and cnemetaianne. profits are eliminated. By 


this method of marketing our 


oes, W. L. Douglas gives the 


wearer shoes at the lowest possible cost, 


Ww. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are absolutely the best 
shoe ——- for the money in this country. Theyarethe leaders 


everywhere. W. 


$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 


de thro ut of the finest leather the market affords, 
with a pee et by the leaders of America’s fashion 
centers; they combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 


W.L.Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of ex ced 


perien 


men, all working with an honest determination to make the 
best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


CAUTION.—Insist u; 
with his name an 


Iw. L. 


Douglas shoes € 
vicinity, order direct from facto b 


trated Catalog showmg how to order by 


tory by mail, 
1 Post charges pre . Write for Ilus- 


by mail 


n having W. L. Dougtas shoes 
price stamped on the bottom. 


cannot be obtained in 


President 
W. L, DOUGLAS SHOE 00. 
BOONTON, MASS. 
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large face was rather expressionless; and 
strange to say, those were the moments 
when somehow one became conscious of 
deeps in its owner’s nature that challenged 
speculation. 

One of those expressionless moments 
came now; and young Barnes, who had 
long since discerned that his foreman, 
though actuated by a peculiar slowness of 
speech and manner, was really a highly 
efficient young person with most com- 
mendable qualities, noticing this blank 
mood, and having war-memories of his 
own, thought that he understood it. 

“Come on, Bob,” he said. ‘“We’ve got 
to remember ’em once in a while our- 
selves just for the sake of the folks at 
home.” 

Stubborn old Alec alone did not urge 
Robert to speak, and it might have been 
this, more than anything else, that forced 
out the story, for there was a contrary 


note in the foreman’s nature, and he 
knew the old man persisted in regarding 
him doubtfully. 

“Things were all changed round for 
me when I got back here,” Bob began by 
way of seemingly irrelevant preamble. 
“They don’t look the same. Appears like 
one afternoon last August, almost a year 
ago now,—it seems twenty!—on the 
Vesle away beyond Fére-en-Tardenois, 
pretty near up to Fismes, I guess it was, 
I saw myself kind of in a mirror. Since 
then I’ve seen things and people different 
than I ever saw ’em before.” 

This enigmatic observation was fol- 
lowed by a silence in which Bob appeared 
to be counting the bubbles streaming up- 
ward in his glass. At the same time a 
certain suspense had been created in the 
dinner-party. Even Alec felt it, and his 
one eye burned intently; almost fiercely, 
as he fixed its gaze upon the ex-soldier. 


‘| out there, and that when night fell, theyd 
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“Come, out with it!” urged Barnes, 

Looking down at his plate, a reminiscent 
light casting a sort of sheen over his bony 
features, the ex-soldier began to tell g 
story—a story not at all of himself byt 
of another, of something he had seen upon 
a battlefield, talking as unemotionally as 
if it were a gambol of lambs in a moun 
tain meadow of which he spoke—without 
the slightest animation, without the lift. 
ing of his voice or the quickening of his 
utterance, yet portraying a drama that 
made the blood of his listeners pulse in 
cold thrills of awe and fascinated interest, 
On and on he went, nobody breathing, 
His auditors saw a young lieutenant and 
his platoon of men creep forward, saw 
them discovered where the short» grass 
and sparse bushes were but half a screen 
and no defense at all, saw machine-gun 
fire whip them into knots of twisted 
khaki rags, saw this young leader defiantly 
leap up and dash forward again on his 
desperate mission, whatever it was, and 
then on the edge of the dust-cloud from 
an exploding shell, they saw his hands 
wave spasmodically above his head and 
himself sink to the ground. 

With the scene as vividly before the 
little group of diners as if they had 
been witnesses to it in reality, with the 
narrator’s own emotions at last aroused 
beyond control by the memory, he 
stopped, and for a time there was silence, 
except that from one pair of lips there 
burst something like a sob of pain. 

“But you? You?” urged Mollie with 
burning cheeks and disappointed eager. 
ness in her voice, for this story was all 
about another man, and not a word about 
himself. 

“And so,” resumed Bob in his natural 
voice once more, only grown more casual 
in its tones, if this were possible, than 
when he started out, “and so, after seeing 
that——knowing that he was the bravest 
man I’d ever seen in all my life or evet 
would see, and that they had him down 




































sneak out and beat him to death,—I just 
went out and got him.” For a moment 
Bob’s head was tilted back defiantly a 
though he lifted it to face a storm, though 
all it did confront was a small battery of 
glances of intense admiration. 

“You got him?” exclaimed Mollie, face 
all aglow and her voice choked with the 
sudden release of nervous tension. “ 
him! Oh, Robert, it was wonderfull!” 

“How far out was it to where the oF 
ficer fell?” demanded Alec, who had 4 
certain passion for facts. 

“Bout a hundred and fifty yards.” 

“And they were shooting at you whel 
you went out?” 

















Bo: with the memory of a great feat 
showing its ghostly light in his eyes, 
nodded gravely in the affirmative. “Every 
yard they were whipping the bullets 
round me. Comin’ back it was worst 
How they missed us is more than I cal 











figure. A couple of ‘em got to me, 
right.” 
“And the officer?” demanded Mollit 
erly. 






“T’m afraid he died anyhow,” said B@ 
regretfully. “The top of his bean wa 
bashed in like a mule had kicked hit 
That was from the piece of shell. Al 
his face was a smear his own moll 
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Gr AKING awkward 

© angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW that low-on-luck feeling 
will peel off Ais mind when 
the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gowned in the glories 


- of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 


takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


RINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 
F mas, lands on a man’s tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. as a man gift is the 
high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 









































holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


OU’LL enjoy seeing Aim fuss 

his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! Or, getting his 
“rolling his own!” Never was such a 
delightful makin’s cigarette as P. A. 
supplies. He can smoke the limit 
with Prince Albert for it can’t bite his 
tongue or parch his throat! Our ex- 
clusive patented process fixes that! 
He'll just want toget thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the legal twenty-four, 
that's all! 


Ft ILL his smokecup to overflow- 
ing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
gift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but amerry memory! 


4} PRINGE ALBERT 
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RINCE ALBERT is 
also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—wherever you 
buy tobacco. 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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(Continued from page 184) 


couldn’t recognize—that was from the 
blood running down on it. Of course I 
never saw nor heard of him again after 
the hospital people grabbed him. And 
so,” he said, contemplating his glass, “and 
so that’s all there was to it—except that 
three or four days after along came two 
or three Frenchmen and pinned the hard- 
ware on me.” Robert blushed foolishly. 
“Tt wasn’t much, you see, but the Frogs 
were strong for decorations. They ap- 
peared to have a lot of fellows hanging 
round ‘watching us with a basket full of 
crosses. To get an American decoration 
took six months—but you could get a 
French one in three days. That’s all the 
kind I got.” 

“But it was wonderful to get that,” de- 
clared Mollie. “Wonderful! And I am 
so proud of you! So proud! Aren’t you, 
Bil-lee?” she inquired, turning attention 
suddenly on the young man who had urged 


Bob td tell his story, and who had been 
sitting since, silent and immobile under 
its spell. 

“Yes,” he said solemnly, with an expres- 
sion of the utmost gravity. “Yes, Rob- 
ert, it was wonderful.” And then, just 
into the air, he added: “Think what the 
debt is, when one man owes his life to 
another.” 


FS foicer Robert’s story the dinner was 
inevitably at an end. Mines and 
money-making seemed somehow unim- 
portant in the living presence of heroism 
and self-sacrifice, and the party presently 
separated with three members of it in an 
attitude of more or less dumb reverence 
toward the fourth. 

The next night was Bob’s turn for a 
horseback ride with Mollie, but Mollie 
did not go with him. William did not 
know this, however, because he sent his 
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own roadster on a mad plunging dash yp 
the east side of the lake at about the hou 
when they would be out together. Qp 
the way his machine tore a tire on a rock; 
he had trouble making his jack work prop. 
erly, and only got back long after dark. 

All the next day, too, Barnes kept away 
from Mollie, till in the afternoon she, be 
ing postmistress, brought him his letter 
—among which, she knew by the card og 
the corner of the envelope, was one from 
the assay-office. 

William was in a mood of dark abstrag 
tion that did not lighten with the coming 
of the girl. His course was grimly dete. 
mined on. 

“Thank you so much,” he said, scareg 
lifting an eye, and sat ripping open his 
letters as if unaware that this beauteous 
presence lingered round, eying him cum 
ously, too good a comrade to take offense 
at this the first sign of churlish behavior 
she had ever noted—and besides, intend. 
ing to learn what the letter from the ay 
say-office said. William purposely opened 
it last of all, glanced at the slip carelessly, | 
and if he started at what it contained 
it was by no more than the flicker of a 
eyelash. Anyway, the report was tossed 
carelessly upon the desk, where it fell up 
side down, and on top of it he casually 
placed a bit of supposed ore from the 
Pink Mule to serve as a paperweight. 

“What—” began the young lady; and 
William forestalled her by announcing 
firmly: 

“Mollie, I am disappointed in the Pink 
Mule. I hate to have to tell you so— 
you of all people—but it promises noth 
ing. The experts all told me that in the 
first place. I do not feel justified in pu 
ting more of my father’s money into it 
I have sent for Bob, and am going to tell 
him to close down to-night.” 

If Mollie had been struck on her soft = 
round cheek by the clenched fist of Wik) 
liam S. Barnes, she could hardly have beam” 
more surprised than by this sharp blow 
from his tongue. But she controlled her 
self. A girl does not grow up in a deseft 
mining-town without becoming used ™@ 
blows and shocks; besides, Mollie was &> 
young woman of pride, a thoroughbred” 
First of all she controlled herself by per 
mitting an ensuing silence in which Mr 
William S. Barnes could go on and express 
regrets—regrets of a personal nature @7) 
which he would make fitting allusion @ 
those sentiments for her he had at ont 
time professed so earnestly; but William 
S. employed the interval instead to make] 
certain redispositions of various papef | 
upon his desk. ; 

“I am sorry,” the girl remarked quietly, 
in tones of limpid smcerity. “It—it } 
be a great blow to Father.” 4 

Turning, she walked thoughtfully om] 
of the office. Something was the matt] 
with William. What? Pondering for #¥ 
few Steps, she tossed her head. Ah, welh 
if that was the way with Philadelphia) 
young men, why, that was the way E 
them. Like a true daughter the girl gave) 
thought to her father, and set out to fim) 
him. But Alec had gone pottering ¢ 
somewhere in his own asthmatic ltte) 


William meanwhile had recovered 0 
assayer’s report from his desk and f 00 
blinking at it, half dazed, for it told im 
that the sample of ore furnished from @ 
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Do you envy the youthful bear:ty, 
the freshness and sparkle pos- 
sessed by stage and screen women? 
Then why not take their advice? 
Mollie King (shown at left). 
Evelyn Gosnell and May Allison 
—and many other famous 
beauties use and urge Jou to try 
The Star Electric Massage Vi- 
brator. Surely a“ Star” is the 
most appropriate Xmas gift. 










7 . o < 7 


These Beautiful Women Urge You * 
to Choose This $5 Xmas Gift 


His is the first Christmas that you have had the 
opportunity of buying acomplete home electric 
massage outfit for Five Dollars. Mosteverygirland 4 
woman has yearned for these wonderful health 
and beauty treatments; but the price has 
heretofore been prohibitive. This year you can 
afford a complete electric massage outft that 
is fully guaranteed; that will last for years. 

Put the roses of youth back into your cheeks 
and the suppleness of a youngster back into 
your body. assage will doit. Sister, mother, 
wife, brother, sweetheart—all need a “Star” 
and will be delighted to get one. Give the gift 
that can be used every day in the year! The 
“Star” is on sale at Drug, Department and 
Electrical-Goods Stores. Sr direct from us 
upon receipt of $5 and your local dealer’s name. 
Fitzgerald Mfg.Co., Dept.219, Torrington, Conn. 


Cyhe | 
STAR wz 
VIBRATOR 


Gor Use in Yur Own Home 


4 







ey 


Vase 


The ‘*Star’* Universal is a new 
model, Fits any electric hight 
socket. More powerful. Is pre- 
Served by many who wish a more 

vous treatment. Price $6 
complete. At dealers or direct 
Jrom us. 





Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
ey are 
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Pink Mule showed appreciable gold ang 
copper, and three hundred ounces of gil. 
ver to the ton. They had struck th 
mineralized material at last. The Pink 
Mule was a mine—of enormous richnegg! 

And young William S. Barnes sat ther 
staring, just staring wooden-eyed, wooden. 
muscled, wooden-nerved, till Robert Allen 
came. 

“I’m disappointed,” said William, hold. 
ing the assay report in his hand, so that 
Bob could see what it was without being 
able to glimpse the figures. “And I can} 
stand disappointment. ‘There’s been too 
much of it.” . Carelessly creasing the as. 
say-statement as if it were a thing of no 
consequence, he tossed it upon the desk, 
“I’m going to shut down operations, 
We've given the Mule a chance to bring 
home the bacon, and he doesn’t do it 
Give the crew notice immediately; stop 
the money-waste as quickly as possible, 
Send all bills to me at the Reno office of 
Philadelphia Con. They will be O. Kd 
by me and paid from there.” 


Bo had already grown purplish gry 
beneath his florid coat of tan. 

“But, Mr. Barnes,” he said, “this new 
vein-material is as likely-looking as I've 
ever seen. If it doesn’t show yet—” He 
glanced’ at the assay-report lying there 
so innocuously. “If it doesn’t show yet, 
it’s bound to soon.” 

“T’m done,” said William emphatically, 
*_done!’”” He rose and turned his back 
upon his desk, though still standing be 
tween Bob and it, with the air of om 
who has burned his bridges behind him. 

Slow-thinking, even-tempered Bob Al 
len, whose native tenacity of purpose 
made it difficult for him to conceive how 
anyone could ever give up any enter 
prise. unaccomplished, stood for a me 
ment with a look of concern and sympathy 
for the young investor, mingling with one 
of perplexity upon his honest face. 

“Say, Mr. Barnes,” he proposed deli 
erately, “I don’t like to see the mine shut 
down. I think you’re making a mistake 
to close down now. If it’s just a matter 
of a little temporary shortage of money, 
why, I’ve got three thousand dollars, Tl 
slip it to you, and nobody never know aly 
thing about the transaction but you and 
me; by the time that’s used, the mine wik 
show color, or you'll get some mole 
money yourself, maybe.” 

William S. Barnes shook his heat 
“Thank you, Allen,” he replied. “It Sam 
a matter of money with me—excephay 
how much I’ve sunk in the hole—ad 
fourteen thousand, I think. No; Ill 
go on with it farther.” 

The question which Bob asked 
was the inevitable question of a mail 
real tenacity of purpose whose 
still remained bound up in the Pink # 

“But Mr. Barnes, what will ye 
with your interest in the mine?” 9 

“On the record, on the showing, 
worth anything?” The tone of the ¥ 
man’s inquiry was disconsolate. ; 

“Say, Mr, Barnes,” persisted B@ 
gravely, “three thousand dollars 
much as the machinery will sell fom 
you’re convinced the property’s worul 
I'll give you three thousand do 
your share of it.” - 
~. “Take you!” snapped Mr. 
quickly. At the same time he 
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| . Sweet as a May Morning Quality Assured 

there f IMPEIAN FRAGRANCE” The quality of Pompeian Fragrance 

’ yet, is a perfumed message from is guaranteed by the makers of 
the flowery fields of May. When first Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, 

cally, thisenchanting fragrance greets you Pompeian DAY Cream (Vanishing), 

back —just close your eyes. Swiftly you Pompeian BLOOM (a rouge that 

r be are swept away toa magical land of won’t crumble), Pompeian MAS- 

one flowering meadows and shady trees, SAGE Cream, and Pompeian 

im. cooled by grateful breezes from NIGHT Cream (a superior cold 

» Ale far-away snow-capped peaks. cream). 

Lge: You simply must try Pompeian 

how Fragrance, the new 25c talc with Get Art Panel and Samples 

nter- the new enchanting odor. At all All ‘sent for a dime. This beautiful 

mo- eininters i 920 _Pompeian Beauty Art Panel, en- 

athy toilet ° titled ‘‘ Sweetest Story Ever Told”’, ie 


26 inches Jong by 8 inches wide, and 
is finished inicolors. With it we will 
send a sampleof Pompeian Fragrance, 
and also a sample of each of the 3 
Pompeian Instant Beauty prepara- 
tions shown herewith. Send coupon 
Today. 













GUARANTEE 


The name Pompcian on any package is 
your guarantee of quality and safety. 
Should you not be completely satisfied, 
the purchase price will be gladly refunded 
by the Pompeian Company at Cleveland, 
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THE POMPEIAN CO. 

2019 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
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And—of Course— 


NaBisco Sugar Wafers. First for them- 
selves because of their gossamer light- 
ness and creamy goodness. And then 
for their unique fitness for all occasions 
of serving— 


With dessert; as dessert; with bever- 
ages; with fruit; with afternoon tea; or 
wherever the dictates of sociability and 
good taste demand the best. 

Three other wafer dainties are ANoLA, RAMONA and 


Lotus, appropriate companions to Nasisco, differing 
from one another in their flavors and choice fillings. 


Now sold in the famous 
In-er-seal trademark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 






















{) RELIG) WONDER SPRAY 


PATENTS PENDING 


‘No More Leaky Fountain Syringes 


The Wonder Spray attached to any combination bath faucet, 
provides a continuous flow of SOAPY, MEDICATED water at 
any desired temperature or pressure; equipped with bath 
spray for shampooing and pipes for enema or douche. Scienti- 
fically prepared medicated soap tablets in brass nickel plated 
-container for cleansing and disinfecting. 5 ft. noncollapsible rubber 
tubing packed insubstantial box. Price $5.00, postage prepaid. 
< Illustrated booklet upon request. _ 
















manage. “That explains why [& 
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- WONDER SPRAY CO., 80 Boylston Street, Boston 
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the assayer’s slip, scanned it as if 
make sure of what it said, and answems 
again more resolutely: “Take you.” Tg 
he tore the assay report into fine iy 
and cast them into the wastebasket, whik 
Robert drew from his pocket a long, 
miner’s poke and extracted thereftoy 
some wads of bills to the total amount g 
four hundred dollars. 

“Tl go to Mina and get the balang 
this afternoon. This will bind the by. 
gain,” he said, tendering the four hm 
dred. 

“It will!” said William, taking th 
money and putting it in his pocket 
after which he prepared to put in th 
four hours that must elapse before th 
purchaser’s return. 


MEANWHILE the assayers’ report way 
supposed to be secret. The repori 

of assayers are always supposed to 
secret. By all kinds of sacred oaths ap 
these gentlemen bound to keep silent 
concerning what they find in the roy 
they crush; and of course the assayer dow 
keep silent. But something talks; it may 
be the crucible, or the little cone of slg 
or it may be the office broom, or the fur 
nace stack—nobody has ever determi 
just what it is about the assay-office # 
tells; but something always does tél 

That very afternoon a dust-stained 
tomobile came pounding into town, f 
of men who knew that the Pink Mule 
encountered a wonderful silver vein: 
who had returned by this time, knewi 
two minutes after the car was in, 
came rushing in to shout the news 
Barnes. 

“T’ve sold my interest in the Mule 
said William soberly. a 

“Sold it?” inquired Alec in amaze 


“An hour ago!” ‘a 
“What for?” 3 
“A satisfactory consideration.” 


“Well,” stormed the large-hearted a 
Alec, seizing William’s flaccid hand 
wielding it up and down in a vigoml 
pump-handle motion, “you didn’t Ea 
what you was selling. Sales like 
don’t go in these diggings. I don’t Bil 
you for getting discouraged about) 
durned burro. I been discouraged ef 
about it myself; but now—now that 
mine is made and you’ve made it, 
we're going to see that you profit by 
the full extent of your interest.” ; 

“Mr. Gilman,” said William, and 
was a tone of austerity in his voi 
old man had never heard there 0 
“Mr. Gilman, I have sold my interes 
the Pink Mule. I am leaving here 
morrow.” @ 

Alec might have been awed or ang 
He was neither. q 

“What’s the idea, Bub?” he if 
most unexpectedly, and his tone Wa 
therly—fatherly and sympathetic, 
note of sympathy from this 
hearted old camel of the desert, ¥ 
young William had learned to esteé 
to regard with something like affé 
broke him up completely. ’ 

“T—I loved the girl, Alec; ang 
she couldn’t love me,” he explained 
utterance that was full of tiny g 
though as self-controlled as he 
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Heer Da ry Dream bhristmas 
Q 


SUPREMA 


You know she'll be happy if this is a Day 
Dream Christmas. 

No gift she receives will be more appreciated 
than her favorite Day Dream Boudoir Creations in 
a beautiful, soft toned Belgian Blue Box—the gift 
that expresses daintiness, charm and refinement. 

These exquisite boxes are as unusual and dis- 
tinctive as the wonder Day Dream fragrance 
presented in each creation. 

The better stores are now featuring the Day 
Dream Christmas Boxes. 

Day Dream L’Echo, containing Day Dream | 
Perfume miniature and Face Powder sample, 
mailed postpaid for 25 cents. 

Address Dept. T. 
STEARNS, PERFUMER, DETROIT 
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Sunny South- 
Southwest 
Outings 


451 2- 


South: 


Texas and its Gulf Coast- 


Louisiana- 


Hot Springs National Park- 


These favored resort regions 
attract those who seek winter 
away from winter 

There you may enjoy out-door sports 

There you may golf; and motor 
along drives bordered by 


magnolias and 


pines 


There you will find luxurious 


resort hotels 


Ask for booklets *‘Hot Springs National Park,** ‘““Texas Winter Resorts’* and 
**Florida and the South.** Let the local ticket agent help plan your trip — or apply to 


the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office—or address nearest Travel 


u, United States 


Railroad Administration, 646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 Liberty St., New York 


City; 602 Healey Bldg., Atlanta,Ga. Please indicate the p 







you wish to see en route. 
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One Socket ; 


Two Uses *’ 











is to the ears what glasses are to the 


Soo an wes i Ove cae bended teemnd de 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND. TESTIMONIAL. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, Perry Bidg., Phila. 








and in the silence of the otherwise empty 
room the two men stood, breathing deeply, 

“Who'd you sell to?” Alec inquired 
after an interval. 

“Bob!” 

“Lord, man!” ejaculated Alec. “How 
could you?” 

“How couldn’t I? *Member his story 
about the decoration—’bout the lieuten- 
ant he carried in?” 

“Sure I do. -But—” 

William swept up the heavy dark locks 
from his brow. They lifted like a sheaf, 
and under them, ragged-edged and white 
but clearly marked, with a tuft of hair 
growing in the center of it, lay like a 
grisly grin, a scar in the shape of a horse- 
shoe. 

“You?” cried Alec. “You—the man?” 


T was an hour after this that Mollie 
slipped softly in, finding William sit. 
ting at his desk and gazing straight be- 
fore him with expression glum as an idol, 
“Why did you sell the Pink Mule?” 
she asked him in gentle reproach. 

For a moment William’s eyes stared 
wildly. She made it dreadfully hard, 

“Why, so—so that it could be all 

ours.” 

“Mine? Mine because it was Bob's?” 

“Because you love Bob!” 

“Oh!” Mollie turned away suddenly, it 
might have been to hide a blush, or to 
screen the pallor of dismay. “Mightn’t— 
mightn’t you be mistaken about that?” 
she piped after 2 moment in a demure 
little voice. 

“Mistaken?” William almost shouted, 
reaching out for her. 

But she eluded him with a swift move 
ment and stood a little way off, her toe 
boring at a knot in the floor, her head 
down and her shoulders up, half conceal 
ing the side of her cheek that was nearest 
him. “You’re so cocksure about every: 
thing,” she taunted. 

Then he seized her violently and spun 
her about. 

“Mollie!” he exclaimed. “Mollie!” 
The expression in his voice was almost 
fright; but the face that was turned up 
to him suddenly was all reassurance—all 
love and adoration. 

“But don’t you?” he demanded fierce 
ly, as if somehow his understanding had 
been violently outraged. 

“Not since I’ve got to know you,” the 
girl answered straightforwardly. 

“And Bob? Doesn’t he love you?” 

“Not since he came back from France 


| Didn’t he tell us all that night, that 9 
| many things and people looked different 
| him since? We're just good friends 


that’s all, good, old-time friends.” 

“Oh, Mollie!” he breathed with a great 
sigh of relief, and took her tenderly in his 
embrace. ‘ 

After a time Mollie was standing beside 
him, her head upon his. shoulder, his left 
arm encircling her. 

“T suppose,” he said reminiscently # 
of something now long past, “I suppo 
you think it was rather weak in me, thé 
—this backing off without ever tellimg 
you a 4 

“Father told me about—about the— 
began Mollie, and lifting her hands, 
parted the heavy sheaf of dark hair 
gazed curiously. Then, pulling his ™ 
down, she pressed her lips upon thes 
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Know Something About the “Works” 
in the Watch You Buy 


ole HERE are limitations to humdn handiwork 
n't— Th i? in watchmaking which American genius has 
ait circumvented by the miracles of machinery 
—miracles which, for exactitude, precision and finish — 
uted, FOREIGN transcend the skill of the human hand. 
nove- We have told you that Waltham machinery creates a standard 
r toe TTT teas of accuracy unapproached elsewhere in the world. That the 
head ; “parts” of Waltham movements are distinctive in material, de- 
nceale sign and advanced process of manufacture. And when these 
earest *parts”’ come to the Waltham Master Assembler, they meet the 
vay eye, the skill, the knowledge of a master craftsman thoroughly 
conversant with the formulas exclusively invented and developed 
ea: by Waltham genius in watchmaking. 
illie!” He is the assembler of the Balance and Hairspring (the heart and 


brain of the watch) which ultimately beats upon your wrist or in 
your pocket 432,000 pulsations a day, year in and year out. A 
transferring of energy into motion that is truly wonderful when 
we seriously think of it. 

The Assembler of the foreign-built watch, known as.a “ repasseur,” is to be 
a He knows no defined standard of quality. The material that comes . 


or his inspection is of unknown quantity in accuracy of construction and 
finish. His capacity is rather that of a judge. He must decide on the barest 





” information and appearance whether one part is good enough to equal or 
~ stabilize another. This condition exists because the foreign-built watch is an 
rance. assembled watch —the parts made in many shops and homes, with hand ma- 
hat $0 chines; no standardization, no ideal, and every buyer of a foreign-built watch 
rent to incurs this liability. ) 
ends— Waltham 714 Ligne The Waltham Master Assembler is unique. He is a product of Waltham | 
SOROS ED Se supremacy in watchmaking. He is the human distinction hidden ‘in this 4 
, great a dime in diameter world-famed watch — a unit in its performance which has placed it in actual P| 
‘in his $175 to $1,000 competition above the world’s finest watches. He is a living symbol of Wal- | 
= ee tham, guarding day by day an international reputation, at once a guarantee ‘| 
beside depending upon the case to you that your pur of a Waltham Watch is a lifelong investment. 4) 
iis left ‘% 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch edacation. Sent free 
upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM. 


THE ..WORLD'S WATCH. OVER ‘TIME 
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A year and a half to pay! 
about ten cents a day. 


oe ne 


Pays 
for 


Latest and Finest New Oliver 


Only $3 a month. Payments so small as to average only 
That is our easy payment plan on: the Oliver.. And you have 
the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. You may now order direct 
from the Oliver Typewriter Company and get the latest model Oliver at a saving of 
$43 and on payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


Only $57 for the $100 Oliver 


AAS An eRe neem 
















A full saving to you of $43 on the famous 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest model. 
That is what our new selling plan makes pos- 
sible. —o war we learned many lessons. 
We found t 


at it was unnecessary to have . 


such a vast number of traveling salesmen and 
so many expensive branch houses. We were 
able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sales methods. As a result, $57 now buys the 
identical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Try It Free—Send No Money 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of an 
kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at 
our risk for five days’ free trial in your 
own home. Decide for yourself 
whether you want to buy or not. 


If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 
send it back at our expense. If you do 
agree that it is the finest typewriter, regard- 
less of re and want to keep it, take a 
year and a half to pay at the easy rate of only 
$3 a month. 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1159 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship me Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 
| I keop it. Twill pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
tle to remain in you until fully paid for. 


? My shipping PONE IS ..cccccscccccrccocepstoesscosesccosoosossascgrestcs 

Ae ; RRS cE pea VETS) 

to return the Oliver, T will ship it bac at the end 

of five days. ‘ 
Do not send @ machine until I order it. Malt me your boo! 
—*The High Cost of Typewriters — The and the 

" your de luxe catalog and farther information. 





Only the Coupon! 


No pre-payment required. This is a real free trial offer. All at 
our expense and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and get the 
Oliver for free trial. If you should wish further information before 
requesting a free trial, mark the coupon for the free books mien- 
tioned therein. Clip and mail the coupon now. 


Canadian Price, $72 
The Oliver Typewriter Company 
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Xmas present they wanted 
—they all chose 
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December's Child 
is Artistic 

The child born in December 

is idealistic 

mental. He 

to the creatior 

things 
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~The Pichire p Health 


The Eagle Baby is the picture of health because his feeding is based 
» .motso much upon theory as upon actual experience—the experience 
,of millions of mothers during the past 62 years. 


The mother who can not nurse her baby turns naturally to the food 
that has nourished successfully such a large number of babies. 
Eagle Brand is pure milk combined with refined sugar. It contains no other in- 


gtedients whatever and is thoroughly wholesome—easily digested—economical— 
and. uniform at all seasons. In hermetically sealed cans. 


see At grocers everywhere—drug stores too. 


‘heir Parservep MiLK Will 


[Stan imposition’ for, additions, Fosar Send for free booklets: “The Message of the Months, ” “Baby's Biography.” 


weg ne gg’ BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY | 
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